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I 


THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF THE LOVE 
OF GOD.* 


YP FNHE love of God occupies a more prominent place than any 
other divine attribute in present-day Christian conscious- 
ness. Obviously the causes of this prominence must not be 
sought in the sphere of doctrinal thinking, but in certain practical 
tendencies of our modern religious life. Not for the sake of its 
theological significance as a constituent factor in the divine charac- 
ter, but for the sake of its bearing upon human conduct and des- 
tinv has the love of God been exalted to this position of supremacy 
among its sister-attributes. It were idle.to pretend that the scien- 
tific theology of to-day is more successful than the theology of 
previous ages in deducing from the one principle of love everything 
that Scripture and experience teach concerning God’s method of 
dealing with His creatures. On the contrary, to the thinking 
mind the impossibility of doing this has perhaps never stood out 
more clearly than it stands out at present, in the light of what 
Biblical research has shown to be the truth of revelation, and of 
what modern science has shown to be the reality of life. And 
yet, in the very face of this impossibility, there has developed a 
widespread demand that God’s love, and nothing but His love 
shall be made the keynote of every message Christianity has to 
bring to the world. 
The shifting of the emphasis in religion from the intellect to 
the will and the emotions has undoubtedly had something to do 
with producing this result. So long as the intellect retained its 


* Address delivered at the opening of the ninetieth session of Piinceton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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legitimate place among the functions of the religious subject, so 
long as to know God was felt to be an essential part of glori- 
fying God, the natural tendency was to make this knowledge as 
comprehensive and many-sidedas possible—to have it mirror the 
full content of the divine nature, and not merely a single one of 
its perfections. Whatever may be charged against the intellec- 
tualism of the period when orthodoxy reigned supreme, it can 
claim credit at least for having been broad-minded and well- 
balanced in its appreciation of the infinite complexity and richness 
of the life of God. The music of that theology may not always 
please modern ears, because it seems lacking in sweetness; but it 
ranged over a wider scale and made better harmonies than the 
popular strains of to-day. On the other hand, it is plain that, 
where the religious interest is exclusively concentrated upon the 
will, and entirely exhausts itself in attempts at solving the con- 
crete, practical problems of life, no strong incentive will exist for 
reflecting upon any other aspect of the nature of God than His 
love, because al] that is required of God is that He shall serve as 
the norm and warrant for Christian philanthropic effort. It is a 
well-known fact that all heresy begins with being a partial truth. 
So it is in the present case. No one will deny that in the Scrip- 
tural disclosure of truth the divine love is set forth as a most 
fundamental principle, nor that the embodiment of this principle 
in our human will and action forms a prime ingredient of that 
subjective religion which the Word of God requires of us. But 
it is quite possible so to over-emphasize this one side of truth and 
duty as to bring into neglect other exceedingly important princi- 
ples and demands of Christianity. The result will be that, while 
no positive error is taught, yet the equilibrium both in conscious- 
ness and life is disturbed and a condition created in which the 
power of resistance to the inroads of spiritual disease is greatly 
reduced. There can be little doubt that in this manner the one- 
sidedness and exclusiveness with which the love of God has been 
preached to the present generation is largely responsible for that 
universal weakening of the sense of sin, and the consequent decline 
of interest in the doctrines of atonement and justification, which 
even in orthodox and evangelical circles we all see and deplore. 
But this by no means reveals the full extent of the danger to 
which the tendency we are speaking of has exposed us. It is 
impossible for any practical displacement of the balance of truth 
to continue for a long time without endeavoring to perpetuate and 
justify itself by means of a corresponding reconstruction of the 
entire doctrinal system. ‘Thus what may have been at first no 
more than a matter of relative emphasis inevitably tends to 
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become a question of positive theoretical error, such as makes the 
return to normal conditions in practical religious life more difficult 
than before. In the Ritschlian theology we have before us the 
systematic expression of al] the various currents and tendencies 
which have now for a considerable time been carrying the Chris- 
tian spirit of our age in the direction just pointed out. Here the 
primacy of the love of God and the restriction of religion to the 
sphere of the will have ceased to be abnormalities of an unevenly 
distributed development. They have become the supreme 
maxims, clearly realized and systematically upheld, to whose sway 
the religious consciousness in its whole extent is made absolutely 
subject. Ritschlianism is the application of the principle of 
empiricism to the sphere of theological knowledge, and that in its 
extreme positivistic form. Not what God has objectively and 
supernaturally revealed to us concerning Himself, but only that 
which can enter into our subjective religious experience, forms the 
proper content of theology. Under the reproacn of being meta- 
physical, all that the Church has hitherto believed concerning the 
Triune existence of God, concerning His transcendental attributes, 
concerning the preéxistence and incarnation of Christ, and many 
other vital facts, is ruled out of her creed. Well-nigh the 
whole of what used to be considered the solid substance of our 
knowledge of God is thus declared, not simply of secondary impor- 
tance, but, so far as our apprehension is concerned, impossible and 
non-existent. By such radical reduction of the claims of tke 
intellect to nothing, the way is made clear for the enthronement 
of the will as the sovereign organ through which the knowledge 
of God is obtained. For, if fot knowing God we are shut up to 
our subjective experience, how else can His revelation enter into 
our consciousness except in the form of loving will? This is the 
only mode of the divine existence that we can actually reproduce, 
and consequently apprehend, without falling back upon the dis- 
credited method of metaphysical speculation. From the stand- 
point of this theology the proposition, God is love, assumes the 
literal meaning that everything we know of Him is but one of 
the many formulas in which His love may be expressed, according 
to the several relations it sustains tous. As Schleiermacher trans- 
formed all the divine attributes into so many forms of causality, 
in accordance with his principle that religion is a feeling of abso- 
lute dependence, so in the Ritschlian system the old names for the 
attributes are, to be sure, retained, but the reality designated by 
these names is in each case reduced to terms of love. No road 
leads out of this moral circle to which our cognition of God is con- 
fined. Omnipotence is defined as the love of God, which is able 
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to assist Him against every enemy. Omnipresence signifies that 
His love can help everywhere and under all circumstances. LEter- 
nity expresses the assurance that not for a single moment does 
God cease to cherish love for us. Righteousness means the con- 
sistency wherewith God’s love pursues the goal of our salvation. 
In the same manner the entire rich complex of the world of 
redemption, which the Scriptures call the kingdom of God, is 
forced within the limits of such moral relationships as the divine 
love prescribes for us. The kingdom of God is identical with the 
moral order of the world. What Christ came to reveal is the 
Fatherhood of God, not in any Trinitarian sense, but exclusively 
as a moral and religious fact; and, corresponding to this, the Son- 
ship of Christ can have no other content than that the experience 
of the love of God attained in Him its ideal perfection. 
Paradoxical though this absorption of all other attributes into 
the one trait of love may be, it is but the consistent carrying out 
of the principle which underlies every practical tendency to ignore 
the Scriptural law of proportion in dealing with the divine char- 
acter. There is, however, still another serious defect to be noticed 
in this modern exploitation of the love of God, touching not the 
distinction of love from the other attributes, but the internal 
distinction between the various kinds and degrees of affection, 
which in the case of a relationship so infinitely varied as that of 
God to the world are subsumed under the comprehensive term of 
ove. The old theology was exceedingly careful in marking off 
these kinds and degrees from one another, and in assigning to each 
the group of objects upon which it operates. The primordial love 
which is exchanged between the three Persons of the adorable 
Trinity was distinguished from the ectypical love which goes out 
toward the creature. Within the latter, the general benevolence 
extending toward all sentient beings was separated from the 
specific affection God cherishes for intelligent beings made in His 
image. Terms like ¢gdoxttofa and ¢tdavdpwxia were emploved in 
order to facilitate the proper recognition of these lines of distinc- 
tion. And again, within the limits of the divine affection for 
angels and men, notice was taken of the difference necessarily 
created by the physical, moral and spiritual conditions under 
which the love of God finds and contemplates its objects. Above 
all, the supreme soteriological manifestation of this love, rising in 
its absoluteness and sovereignty above every possibility of being 
either originated or checked or extinguished by aught in the crea- 
ture, and particularly belonging to the sphere of the elect, was 
upheld in its uniqueness over against all other manifestations of a 
conditioned and more common character. It needs but a glance 
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at the average presentation of the same subject to-day, whether in 
popular or more scientific form, to observe that these distinctions 
are entirely neglected. A dull uniformity has taken the place of 
the wealth of form and color that used to delight the eye, not 
merely of the theologian, but of the simple Christian also, because 
both recognized in it a reflection of the infinite fulness of life in 
God. Thus the watchword, God is love, has not only silenced all 
other voices from the realm of truth, it has likewise rendered 
many incapable of appreciating broad distinctions in a matter 
where even the most delicate shadings are of importance. And, 
as valuation depends largely upon a well-developed sense for the 
specific difference of one’s possessions and privileges, it is to be 
feared that, in consequence of this leveling process, the conscious- 
ness of the saving love of God no longer possesses for the Chris- 
tian to-day quite the same preciousness it used to possess for 
believers of past generations. Not only this, but objectively also 
in the same degree as the extent of its sphere of application has 
been enlarged, the content of the divine love has been impover- 
ished and depleted. The message has become one which bears 
the same meaning for all, but it seems less worth carrying than it 
did before. 

In view of what has been stated, and in view of the concrete 
significance which these general issues have assumed for us in the 
present Confessional crisis, it may not seem amiss to devote the 
time at our disposal to a brief review of the Scriptural doctrine of 
the love of God. Following the historical method, we glance 
separately at the Old and New Testament developments of revela- 
tion on this subject. At first sight it would seem as if the Old 
Testament Scriptures could yield. but a scanty harvest for our pur- 
pose. Looked at from one point of view the Old Covenant 
stands contrasted as the economy of law and righteousness, with 
the New as the economy of gospel and grace. We must remem- 
ber, however, that the contrast so defined is a relative and not an 
absolute contrast. As will appear presently, the characteristic 
difference between the Old and the New Covenant concerns much 
more the emphasis thrown on Israel’s love for God than on God’s 
love for Israel. It is on the side of the subjective religious 
frame of mind with which the Old Testament worshiper approaches 
Jehovah, that the limitations under which he lives most sharply 
reveal themselves. As regards the other side, the love of Jehovah 
for His people, sd far from being reticent or reserved on this sub- 
ject, the Scriptures of the Old Covenant depict it with a richness 
of coloring and a degree of anthropomorphic realism perhaps 
unrivaled, certainly unsurpassed, in those of the New. It should 
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be remembered, however, that the Old Testament, in accordance 
with its Semitic genius, seldom views the divine attributes in the 
abstract as quiescent dispositions in God, but mostly as assuming 
concrete shape in their single historical manifestations. To trans- 
late these attributes from the sphere of action into the sphere of 
being, and thus to eternalize them, has been the task of the New 
Testament. From the fact that this applies also to the attribute 
of love, we must not allow ourselves to draw the mistaken infer- 
ence that the love so described is lacking in continuity or does not 
form an essential element in the Old Testament conception of the 
character of God. 

The passages in which love is directly predicated of Jehovah are 
not verynumerous. They belong to Deuteronomy, the Psalter and 
the prophetic writings of Hosea, Isaiah, Zephaniah, Jeremiah and 
Malachi. It must be remembered, however, that the direct use of 
this one word by no means accurately measures the frequency and 
importance of the conception itself. In order to gain a correct 
estimate ot these, such cognate terms as ‘‘ grace,’’ ‘‘ mercy.”’ 
‘* lovingkindness ” (Chesed) must be taken into account. Also the 
verbs used to describe the elective act in which the divine love 
expresses itself, such as ‘‘ to know’’ and “‘ to choose,’’ come under 
consideration. Still further, the conception of Jehovah’s Father- 
hood over Israel and the covenant-conception claim a share of our 
attention, since both obviously imply the existence of a relation of 
love, even where this is not explicitly affirmed or reflected upon. 

In the patriarchal period of revelation no explicit use is made 
of the term love to designate the attitude of Jehovah toward His 
own. Even in the Mosaic period the word does not occur until 
Deuteronomy. Neverthless equivalent forms of statement show 
that the conception itself is not wanting. Man is said to have been 
made in the image of God, and obviously the underlying idea is 
that in his very constitution he is adapted and designed for com- 
munion with God. The entire mode of God’s seeking our first 
parents immediately after the fall reveals the most tender care 
and solicitude. In the promise that enmity will be put between 
the serpent and the woman and their respective seeds, the pledge 
of friendship with Him who puts this enmity is implicitly con- 
tained. Enoch and Noah walked with God, and Jehovah declares 
Iiimself the God of Shem in the pregnant covenant-sense of this 
phrase. Abraham throughout his history appears as the ideal 
friend of God, though only later revelation explicitly calls him so.* 
On the second occasion that Jehovah makes the covenant with 
Abraham, the import of the covenant is summed up in the formula 


* 2 Chron. xx. 7; Isa. xli. 8. 
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that He will be a God unto the patriarch and unto his seed after 
him. In connection with Abraham also, the significant term ‘ to 
know’’ is found for the first time, as descriptive of the loving 
condescension wherewith Jehovah chose him for a relation of 
special intimacy with Himself. Afterward this term reappears, 
where it is said of the children of Israel in Egypt that God heard 
their groaning, remembered His covenant with the patriarchs, 
looked upon them and knew them.* To Pharaoh God speaks of 
Israel as His first-born, ¢.e., His dearly beloved Son.t Immediately 
before the making of the Sinaitic covenant and the promulgation 
of the Decalogue, all Jehovah's gracious dealings with His people 
connected with the exodus are summed up in the beautiful words : 
‘* Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare 
you on eagle’s wings, and brought you unto myself. Now, there- 
fore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then 
ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people: for all 
the earth is mine: and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation.’’+ In the four classical statements, where 
the Thora rises to the height of a description of the character of 
God, His bevevolent attributes, such as lovingkindness (Chesed), 
mercy, grace, longsuffering, faithfulness, are strongly emphasized.§ 

All this sufficiently shows that there is no essential difference 
between the several parts of the Pentateuch in the recognition of 
this side of the divine nature. Still it is not accidental that in 
Deuteronomy the conception of Jehovah’s love attains to a rela- 
tively greater prominence and clearness of expression. Deuter- 
onomy stands on the dividing line between the legal and the 
prophetic types of revelation. While embodying a real law code, 
it at the same time approaches the character of prophecy in that 
it goes back from the single concrete commandments of Jehovah 
to certain general, spiritual principles, and varies the categorical 
imperative of the other codes with the winning note of persuasion 
and exhortation. In this light we must also interpret its emphatic 
assertion of the divine love. The lawgiver appeals to this, because 
it affords the supreme motive for that obedience from the heart 
which he endeavors to urge upon the people. Precisely because 
the conception is thus used as a motive for obedience, it attaches 
itselt to the figure of the love of a father for his son, which we 
already met at an earlier place in the Pentateuch.|| It should be 
noticed, however, that in thus bringing forward the thought of 

* Ex. ii. 24, 25. 

+ Ex. iv. 22. 

¢ Ex. xix. 4-6. 


3 Ex. xx. 5,6; xxxiv. 6,7; Num. xiv. 18; Deut. vii. 9, 10. 
|| Deut. xxxii. 5, 6, 19 ; Ex. iv. 22, 23. 
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Jehovah’s love for Israel, Deuteronomy throws special emphasis 
upon the elective character of this love. It is not so much the 
general fact that Jehovah now loves the people, but rather the 
special consideration that in the past at a definite moment He set 
His love upon them, to the exclusion of all other nations, upon 
which the book dwells. The emphasis thrown on this feature is 
closely connected with the practical purpose which the whole idea 
js made to serve. In nearly all the passages where Israel is 
exhorted to love Jehovah this has the specific meaning of a warn- 
ing against the service of other gods. The -sincerity of their 
affection for Jehovah must show itself in this, that it excludes all 
similar relationships to false deities; and it is corresponding to 
this that the elective discriminating element in the origin of God’s 
love for Israel is emphasized. He also did not choose many 
nations, but gave His love to Israel alone.* Upon the truth that 
this particular love for the covenant-people is intended to become 
ultimately subservient to the salvation of all nations Deuteronomy 
does not reflect. Its point of view is indicated by the words of 
the Song of Moses: ‘‘ When the Most High divided to the nations 
their inheritance, when He separated the sons of Adam, He set 
the bounds of the people according to the number of the children 
of Israe].’’ + That the Pentateuch, as a whole, knows this wider out- 
look, its sublime structure exhibiting Israel’s history, as the central 
movement of the history of the race sufficiently shows. Never- 
theless, even here it would be an error to find in the service to the 
cause of universalism appointed for Israel the only and adequate 
explanation of the election of this one people to privileges from 
which all others are excluded. No unprejudiced reader will be 
able to escape from the conclusion that the manner in which the 
particularism of the divine love is developed proves it to bea 
principle of intrinsic and permanent significance. It is urged as 
something without which Jehovah’s love for His people would 
not be what it actually is, nor possess the full spiritual value 
which in reality belongs to it. On the basis of the Old Testament 
statements alone, altogether apart from their New Testament 
interpretation, we are led to infer that the national election of 
israel, besides serving a historical purpose in a larger international 
economy of redemption, springs also from some other mysterious 
reason not deducible from the facts of this world, but strictly per- 
taining to the hidden counsel of God, and typifying by its opera- 


* Deut. iv. 19, 20, 34, 35 ; x. 14-16 ; xxxii. 8, 12. 

+ Cf., however, the Greek text : “ according to the number of the Sons of God,’’ 
in which ‘‘the Sons of God’’ is supposed to designate the gods of the heathen 
nations conceived as angels. 
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tion on a national scale with reference to Israel the elective, par- 
ticularistic character of supernatural grace with reference to indi- 
viduals everywhere. 

Somewhat more difficult it is to answer two other questions, 
viz., whether the Thora conceives of Jehovah’s love for Israel as 
absolute or conditioned by causes outside of Himself, and in how 
far the other attributes, such as wrath and justice, which are 
plainly conditioned in their nature, affect its operation. As regards 
the first origin of this love, it is easy to show that this is absolute, 
in that it springs from God independently of any excellent quali- 
ties, ethical or otherwise, which might be naturally inherent in 
Israel. It is explicitly denied that Jehovah set His love upon 
them because they were more in number than any other people.* 
The influence of ethical considerations in aitracting God’s choice 
to Israel is plainly excluded by the repeated statement that He 
knew them for a stiff-necked and rebellious people, and that, while 
the Canaanites were driven out from the land because of their 
unrighteousness, it by no means followed from this that Israel 
took their place because of its righteousness.t Thus the motives 
determining Jehovah’s love for Israel are sought in Himself alone. 
The only apparent exception to this is that the ancient love for 
the fathers is said to lie at the basis of God’s favor for the people 
of the Mosaic period. But in reality this only carries the sover- 
eign initiative of the relationship on the part of God one step 
farther back. If He loved the posterity because He was faithful 
to His love for the patriarchs, His love for the patriarchs origin- 
ated from Himself alone. On the other hand, it must be confessed 
that the permanent enjoyment of the special favor of God is made 
throughout dependent on faithful performance of the covenant- 
obligations by Israel, and in so far, therefore, appears ethically 
conditioned. It is true, according to the evolutionary hypothesis 
at present in vogue, the bestowal or withdrawal of Jehovah’s favor 
was, in the pre-prophetic period, conceived of as a matter of pure 
incalculable caprice, because the stage of evolution had not yet been 
reached in which the ethical element in the divine character began 
to be regarded as central and supreme. But this, of course, rests 
on the opinion that those parts of the Pentateuch in which the state- 
ments under review occur belong to a much later than the Mosaic 
period, and reflect the ascendency of the prophetic ideas. Hence 
we may safely discard it for our present purpose. It is universally 
acknowledged that the law as a whole, to whatever age its several 
documents may belong, represents the attitude of Jehovah toward 
Israel as governed by strictly ethical considerations. He visits 


* Deut. vii. 7. + Deut. ix. 4, 6, 24. 
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the iniquity of the fathers upon the children of them that hate 
Him, and shows mercy unto them that love Him and keep His 
commandments. He proclaims Himself in the ears of Moses 
Jehovah God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering and abundant in 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin, and who will by no means clear 
the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
and upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the fourth 
generation. But not only is the divine attitude represented as 
varying according to the varying conduct of individuals or families 
among Israel, with reference to the entire nation also the possi- 
bility of the favor of Jehovah being succeeded by his displeasure, 
owing to apostasy on a national scale, is contemplated. Both the 
prophetic chapter appended to the Book of Leviticus and the 
discourses in Deuteronomy are explicit on this point. Neverthe- 
less a difference is to be observed between the manner in which 
the judgment to be brought upon the nation in its organic capacity 
is spoken of and the expressions used with reference to the pun- 
ishment of individuals. While the issue of the latter is final 
destruction, and consequently the process leading to this purely 
retributive,* the national judgment has for its goal the ultimate 
conversion of Israel, and is characterized as bearing the nature of 
chastisement rather than that of retribution. It must be conceded 
that this distinction is not everywhere drawn with equal clearness, 
and sometimes even the divine procedure against the nation is 
referred to in terms of retribution as well as of discipline.t The 
law in this respect speaks the language of ordinary human life: 
its method is that of a father who, while fully intending to inflict 
punishment for the good of his child, yet naturally, in referring 
to it for the sake of warning, speaks of it as a just recompense 
for evil. It belongs also to the anthropomorphic mode of expres- 
sion when the anger of Jehovah is said to replace or extinguish 
His love, and conversely the return of His favor is described as a 
repentance, or explained from the sudden remembrance of his 
covenant that comes to Him after the tempest of wrath has spent 
its force. The Semitic habit, above alluded to, of regarding the 
divine attributes as modes of action rather than as psychological 
dispositions facilitated this manner of speech. In the midst of 
all, however, the important fact remains, that a real continuity is 
ascribed to Jehovah’s covenant-love for Israel. Whatever His 
outward attitude may be, the aftection in His heart survives. 


* Deut. xxix. 21. 
+ Cf. Lev. xxvi. 18, 23, 24, 25, 28, 36, 38, 39, 40; Deut. viii. 5; viii. 19, 20; 
xxviii. 20, 22, 24, 51, 63. 
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The renewal of the covenant after the captivity, which is looked 
forward to in the prophetic discourses of the law, is on every occa- 
sion derived from the sovereign love of Jehovah alone. That such 
a renewal remains possible, notwithstanding the rigor with which 
the plan of the covenant makes its perpetuity dependent on obedi- 
ence, is plainly due to the sovereign origin of the covenant in the 
beginning. God reserves for Himself the right to do in the 
future what He did in the past, viz., to love Israel freely and thus 
to introduce into His dealings with them a principle which cannot 
be explained from the ethical structure of the covenant itself. To 
be sure, even here the interests of God’s moral government are 
carefully safeguarded, Jest they should suffer detriment from the 
operation of this sovereign principle. The renewal of the cove- 
nant does not take place except after previous repentance. Such 
repentance, however, besides being the gift of God,* is but the 
prerequisite, by no means the meritorious cause, of Israel’s restora- 
tion to favor. The law always gives as the true ground of the 
latter God’s sovereign love.t 

From what has been said we are able to determine in what sense 
the law assigns to love the central or supreme place among the 
divine attributes. It is evident that this cannot be affirmed after 
the modern fashion, as if there was nothing in God but love, and 
every mode of His self-revelation were a form of love. There is 
that in the character of Jehovah which cannot be reduced to 
terms of love for the creature, though undoubtedly it must be 
subsumable, like all that is in Him, under the categories of holi- 
ness and righteousness. It isa striking fact that the Thora, as 
little as the other parts of the Old Testament, contains the propo- 
sition, God is love; whereas it does contain the statement that 
He is a consuming fire.t The vocation of the law to perform a 
ministry of condemnation may explain this. But even though 
such a proposition did occur, the fact that the other occurs side by 
side with it should restrain us from putting upon it an interpreta- 
tion which would bring the law into conflict with itself. And yet 
even this opening volume of Scripture recognizes with sufficient 
clearness that in one sense the love of Jehovah for His people 
transcends all His other perfections. He would not be Himself 
if He did not punish sin: His righteousness and wrath are nec- 
essary elements in His nature. But it would certainly not be in 
the spirit of the Pentateuch to say that God takes the same 
intense personal delight in punishing as He does in the exercise of 
His love. He releases His anger, if we may speak after the 
manner of men, because conscientiously He cannot do otherwise. 


* Deut. xxx. 6. tLev. xxvi. 44, 45; Deut. iv. 31. ¢ Deut. iv. 24. 
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He loves because the entire weight of His infinite Being inclines 
Him to do so. Just as in our human life; what we do from inclin- 
ation issues from the centre of our personality, while what we do 
from conscientious motives proceeds from the periphery, so in the 
life of God, though all is equally perfect and necessary, yet Scrip- 
ture teaches us to recognize degrees in the satisfaction wherewith 
He contemplates the working of His various attributes in relation 
to the world. . It is a more blessed thing for the Almighty to love 
than to punish. In an isolated case the strong anthropomorphic 
pathos of the discourse may lead to a manner of speech which 
would seem to ignore this principle, as when Deuteronomy says 
hat Jehovah will rejoice in destroying Israel ;* but, on the whole, 
the statement just made must be held to reflect faithfully the 
teaching of the Law and of the entire Old Testament on the sub- 
ject. - The elaborate system of sacrifices provided for the expiation 
of sin bears witness to this. We need not investigate here 
whether this expiation is conceived of as preventing or as neutral- 
izing the burning of the divine wrath ; in either case it is Jehovah 
Himself who, in His love, by anticipation, protects the sinner from 
the destructive effects of His own resentment of sin, and thus 
makes love triumph over wrath. Nay, the law gives formal and 
emphatic expression to the principle in question when it makes 
the mercy of Jehovah extend to a thousand generations, whilst 
His anger is said to reach only to the third and to the fourth of 
them that hate Him.t 

Turning from the legal to the prophetic literature, we find the 
conception of the divine love used with the same implications. 
When the modern hypothesis endeavors to press the entire content 
of the prophetic preaching within the rigid scheme of the vindica- 
tion of justice pure and simple, it ignores one of the most charac- 
teristic elements of this preaching, and is able to do so only by the 
violent excision of all promissory oracles. Faith in the sovereign 
love of God, which, in spite of the judgment, will not suffer 
Israel to perish, rather than a strongly developed conviction of the 
persistence of righteousness, is what inspires the prophets with 
hope for the future. The very abruptness with which threatening 
turns into promise, sometimes without reflection upon the inter- 
vening stage of repentance, shows that ethical considerations play 
at best a subordinate part in producing this sublime assurance. 
No wonder that the element under review forms the great stum- 
bling-block in the way of the modern Pelagianizing interpretation 
of prophecy. It is unnecessary to pojnt out in detail how the 

* Deut. xxviii. 63. 

+ Ex. xx. 5, 6, 7; xxxiv. 6, 7. Cf. with Deut. vii 9. 
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various features already considered in connection with the law 
reappear in the prophets. The exclusive reference of Jehovah’s 
love to Israel is affirmed on every hand, most explicitly where God 
speaks in Amos: ‘‘ You only have I known of all the families of 
the earth; or in Malachi: ‘‘ Was not Esau Jacob’s brother? 
Yet I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau.’?* In the prophets, for the 
first time, the figure of the marriage-relation becomes the form in 
which the conception clothes itself and by means of which it is fur- 
ther developed in several directions,t though side by side with this 
the other analogy of the love of a father for his son continues to be 
used.t Itis thoroughly characteristic of the religious consciousness 
of Isaiah, with its fundamental note of reverence for the divine 
majesty, that in the second part of his book, where the free love of 
Jehovah finds voice in the most tender accents, yet the capacity in 
which Israel is addressed as the object of this love remains that of 
Jehovah’s servant, with the exception of a few passages of match- 
less beauty, in which the impetus of the divine affection sweeps 
even this last reserve away.$ This marriage-bond between God 
and His people bears the absolute character of 2 monogamic rela- 
tion. Israel possesses a unique value for Jehovah, so that he 
sacrifices men for her and gives people for her life.) The sub- 
serviency of lsrael’s election to the carrying out of God's univer- 
salistic purpose is much more clearly revealed than in the law, 
but it is nowhere suggested that this privilege of service is the 
only gift by which the object of God’s choice is distinguished 
from other nations. The sovereign gracious origin of the divine 
love manifested in the people’s past history, in the face of their 
unworthiness, lies at the basis of the confidence of the proph: *s in 
the future readoption of Israel.4{ . Writers of the modern <. tical 
school, it is true, find in the prophetic literature a different 
account of Israel’s moral and spiritual condition in the Mosaic 
period than that given by the Pentateuch. The days of the desert- 
journey, it is claimed, are here idealized as the days of the kind- 
ness of Israel’s youth, of the love of her espousals, when she 
went after Jehovah in the wilderness, in a Jand not sown.** But, 
leaving entirely unanswered for the present the question whether 


* Amos iii. 2; Mal. i. 2, 3. 

t Hos. i-iii ; Isa. 1.1; liv. 5; Ixvi. 8, 9; Jer. ii. 1; iii, 14, 20; xi, 15; xii. 7; 
xxxi. 3; Ezek. xxiii. 

} Hos. i. 10; xi. 1, 3; Isa. xlv. 9-11; xlvi. 3; lxiii. 16 ; lxiv. 8 ; Jer. iii. 4, 19 ; 
xxxi. 9. 

§ Isa. 1.1; liv. 5; Ixiii. 8, 9, 16 ; Ixiv. 8. 

{| Isa. xliii. 4. 

q Jer. xxxi. 3; xxxili. 23-26 ; Ezek. xvi. 1-14, 60-63; xx. 35-37. 

** Jer. ii. 2. 
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this ideal light is the only one in which the people of Moses’ time 
appeared to the prophets, or whether perhaps even in the writings 
of the eighth and seventh centuries acquaintance with a less 
favorable side of this early period shows itself, at any rate, we are 
not told that the knowledge of this youthful affection and obedi- 
ence determined Jehovah to set His love upon Israel. On the 
contrary, Jeremiah, with whom the ideal judgment above quoted 
is found, is also the one who contrasts the new covenant of the 
future with the old Mosaic covenant in this respect, that in the 
latter the law was not written upon the heart; in his opinion, 
therefore, the internal disposition to obey was lacking both before 
and after the making of the covenant.* Elsewhere also the same 
prophet declares that the Mosaic generation was disobedient from 
the beginning.t Isaiah says Israel was called a transgressor from 
the womb.t Nor do Amos and [Hosea judge difterently.§ All 
these prophets know of no other explanation for the favor once 
shown to Israel, and to be shown to her again, than the sovereign 
love of God. ‘lhe future manifestation of this love will include 
the gift of repentance. izekiel alone prefers to name another 
motive for the promised restoration, viz., the desire of Jehovah to 
sanctify His name and vindicate His glory among the Gentiles,@ a 
feature which finds its sufficient explanation in the general tone 
and temper oi his prophecy, from which the emotional element is 
relatively absent. 

In view of the pronounced ethical character of the prophetic 
preaching, we may expect 4 priori that, on the other hand, this 
principle of sovereign love will not only be kept in balance by the 
codrdinated principle of righteousness, but even will be made to 
enter into the closest union with the latter, so as to render it every 
possible service. This is actually the case. The love of God is 
never allowed to swallow up the attribute of His justice, as if 
justice were a mere instrument in the hands of love for the pursuit 
of its own ends. Even in Hosea and Jeremiah, who both view 
the approaching judgment as a discipline of love designed for the 
people’s conversion, this mode of viewing it is by no means the 
only one employed. The judgment has at one and the same time 
a double meaning: it is referred to love and justice as coéxistent 
divine modes of dealing. In fact, the perception begins to dawn 
that in reality there are wrapt up in the one national organism two 


* Jer. xxxi. 33. 

+ Jer. xi. 7, 8. 

t Isa. xlviii. 8. 

§ Amos v. 25, 26; Hos. ix. 10; xi. 1, 2. 

|| Jer. xxxii. 7, 8; Ezek. xi. 19, 20; xxxvi. 25-27. 
© Ezek. xxxvi. 22, 23. 
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Israels—that of the reprobate mass, for which destruction is deter- 
mined, and that of the elect remnant, to which the love and the 
promises belong.* Though in Amos and Isaiah the representation 
of the judgment as retribution stands in the foreground, while in 
Hosea and Jeremiah it is more definitely viewed as chastisement, 
this is on the whole but a difference of emphasis, not a diversity 
of teaching. All agree that as little as the execution of righte 
ousness can destroy the sovereign love of Jehovah, so little can 
His sovereign love supersede His justice. Still, no less than in the 
law, it is here recognized that the inner delight of the divine 
heart is in the exercise of love rather than in that of judgment.t+ 
Most characteristic of prophecy is the manner in which it makes 
the conception of God’s love for Israel do service as a positive 
factor in the great struggle for righteousness. Jehovah’s love 
from the outset posited for Israel the ideal of righteousness as the 
only destiny worthy to be the end of such a relationship. When 
God says in Amos: ‘* You only have I known of all the families 
of the earth: therefore will I visit upon you all your iniquities,”’ 
the presupposition clearly is, that His loving knowledge of Israel 
had for its express purpose the training of Israel to moral excel- 
lence. But in a more specifically religious direction also the same 
principle is made to operate. Hosea uses the figure of the mar- 
riage-union, based on mutual love, in order to contrast most vividly 
the physical nature of the Baal-cult and the spiritual nature of 
the relation between Jehovah and Israel. The former constitutes 
a necessary bond to which the deity and its worshipers both find 
themselves subject by the very law of their existence. The 
latter, on the contrary, springs from free choice of love, and there- 
fore dates from a definite point in history, previous to which both 
Jehovah and Israel existed without such mutual relationship. It 
is obvious that for bringing out this important idea the analogue 
of conjugal love was better adapted than that of paternal] love. 
The relation between father and son is in its origin a necessary one, 
whereas that between husband and wife rests on the free consent 
of both, and in so far more faithfully reflects the historical and 
spiritual character of the covenant. Here, then, the idea of love 
has become determinative of the specific difference of the revealed 
religion of Israel as distinct from the nature-religions of the sur- 
rounding peoples. And it ought to be noticed that what Hosea, in 
virtue of this principle, demands of Israel is not confined to the 
sphere of ethics, but covers likewise the religious attitude toward 

* Isa. iv. 3, 4; vi. 13; x. 20-22; xxviii. 5; Micah ‘i. 12, 13; iv. 7; v. 8; vii. 
18 ; Jer. xxiv, xxix ; Ezek. xiv. 22, 23. 

t Hos. xi. 8, 9; Jer. xxxi. 20. 
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Jehovah. What God desires of THis people is that they shall 
answer to the love which He bears them with a like affection. 
The prophetic polemic against the ritualism of the popular cult pro- 
ceeds from a twofold motive. On the one hand, its watchword is, 
Not sacrifices but righteousness; on the other, Not the external 
service of the altar, but the internal devotion of the heart. Ina 
religion determined by the supreme principle of free spiritual love, 
every species of ritualism presented an insufferable anomaly. 
Thus it must be understood when the prophet puts into the mouth 
of Jehovah, expostulating with Israel, the words: ‘‘ I have desired 
lovingkindness, and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more 
than burnt offerings.’* The knowledge of God here is that aftec- 
tionate regard for Jehovah which shall be the reflex of His elective 
knowledge of Israel. The exact, correspondence of the two con- 
ceptions may be seen from another passage, where the demand, 
‘* Thou shalt know no God but me,’’ is immediately followed by 
the reminder, ‘‘ I did know thee in the wilderness, in the land of 
great drought.’’+ In Amos and Isaiah the protest against the 
externalism of the day springs more largely from ethical motives, 
though in the latter at least the application of the principle in 
question to the specifically religious sphere is not entirely want- 
ing—witness the divine complaint: ‘‘ This people draw near me 
with their mouth, and with their lips do honor me, but they have 
removed their heart far from me, and their fear toward me is 
taught by the precept of men.’’ + 

The Psalter adds no original view-points to those already 
discovered in the law and the prophets. If anything, we ex- 
pect to find here the subjective religious response to the reve- 
lation of the divine love made in the history of Israel. Un- 
doubtedly utterances like that in the Seventy-third Psalm: 
‘“ Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there is none upon 
the earth that I desire beside thee,’’ or that in the Forty- 
second: ‘' As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God,’ mark not only the highest point to which the 
aspiration of the pious heart has attained under the Old Testa- 
ment, but, we may safely affirm, the highest point to which it can 
ever attain in the form of pure, disinterested spiritual love. These 
are voices coming, as it were, from the world of ideal religion, in 
which the soul is lifted for a moment above the consciousness 
even of her own soteriological need and tastes the enjoyment of 
God as such. But passages of this character are rare: explicit 
reference to the love of the saints for Jehovah is made no more 


* Hos. vi. 6. + Hos. xiii. 4, 5. t Isa. xxix. 13. 
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than six times in the entire Psalter.* More easily the Psalmists 
rise to the consciousness of an indirect relation, such as is expressed 
by the phrases to love ‘‘ the Name,’’ ‘‘ the commandments,”’ ‘‘ the 
salvation,’’ ‘‘ the house of Jehovah.”+ Thisis all the more signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that the Psalter is full of the recognition of 
the divine love both for Israel and for individuals. But it should 
be observed that Chesed, the term chosen for this, designates 
specifically the duteous affection of a superior toward an jnferior, 
therefore a form of love which cannot be reciprocated by man in 
kind. There'seems to be only one well-established instance of the 
use of this word to describe the love of man toward God, viz., in 
the passage of Jeremiah where Jehovah declares that He remem- 
bers the Chesed of Israel’s youth, the love of her espousals. And 
even here the true nature of the conception still clearly reveals 
itself. By an exquisitely conceived turn of speech God reprevents 
Himself as having sued for the love of Israel, and as having re- 
garded her first answering affection in the light of a favor she 
condescended to bestow upon Him. In the mind of a Psalmist 
no such thought could have originated.t 

Even more marked is the absence of the subjective human 
response to the divine love from the entire wisdom-literature. As 
might be expected from the reflective, practical scope of this class 


* Ps, xviii. 1; xxxi. 23; xci. 14; xevii. 10; exvi. 1; exlv. 20. 

f Ps. v. 4; xl. 16; Ixix. 36; Ixx. 4; cxix. 132, 165. 

t It might seem as if the above statement did not sufficiently take account of the 
fact that the adjective Chasid occurs some twenty times in the Psalter to designate 
the pious from the point of view of their faithful attachment to the cause of Jeho- 
vah. The passive interpretation of the word has been generally abandoned : it is 
intransitive : a Chasid is he who exercises, not who receives Chesed ; this the fact 
that Jehovah is called Chasid toward man clearly proves. But the question arises, 
whether this specifically religious quality designated by Chasid has back of it the 
same conception of a personal Chesed exercised toward God directly, as when 
Jehovah is said to show Chesed toward man. It is possible that the religious 
sense was developed out of the ethical sense, that the Chasid was first the one 
who showed Chesed in his intercourse with other men, and that thence the word 
came to be applied to the upright as a religious designation. This would explain 
why the noun Chesed is practically never used in the sense of love shown from 
man to God, whereas in the two other senses of love from God to man and love 
from man to man it is quitecommon. At any rate, even the specifically religious 
usage of Chasid reflects rather an indirect attachment to the law and worship of 
Jehovah than a direct affection for Jehovah Himself. In regard to the noun 
Chesed, Hos. vi. 4, 6, isa disputed passage. Cf. on this and the whole subject 
Winter, in Z. A. W., IX, 215 seg.; Smend, Altt. Relig. (2d Ed.), 213 ; Cheyne, 
Bampton Lectures, 378. Winter, in the article just cited, goes too far in elim- 
inating the conception of man’s love for God entirely from the pre-Deuteronomic 
sources (7. ¢., according to his view of the date of Deuteronomy, from everything 
older than the close of the seventh century B.C.). This involves the violent 
removal of it from Judges v. 31 (Song of Deborah) and Ps. xviii. 2 (one of the 
oldest Psalms). e 
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of writings, the fear rather than the love of Jehovah is here the 
controlling idea. The direct, personal relation to God, of which 
the Psalter is so full, remains throughout in the background. 
Only once in Proverbs is mention made of those that love Jeho- 
vah.* In two other places of the same book the divine love is 
spoken of as extending to certain classes of men.t Even on the 
divine objective side the conception assumes a more or less imper- 
sonal character. ‘l'o love becomes equivalent to taking delight in, 
approving of, just as elsewhere the impersonal object of certain 
qualities, such as righteousness and judgment, is directly sub- 
stituted for the personal one.* 

Before taking leave of the Old Testament doctrine, whose bare 
outlines have just been sketched, we must note one fact which 
stands out quite prominently, viz., that wherever the specific term 
or the specific conception of the love of Jehovah appears, the 
reference is always to the sphere of the covenant. It would be 
an inadequate explanation to say that the Old Testament, ov the 
whole, concerns itself with the relation of God to Israel exclu- 
sively, and that consequently its silence on His love for other na- 
tions is a mere negative datum, from which no doctrinal inference 
to the particularistic character of the divine love as such can be 
drawn. In point of fact the Old Testament has a great deal to 
teach on the benevolent side of God’s self reveiation to the world 
at jarge. The strongest of terms are used on occasion to emphasize 
this truth. Even the covenant-conception is not deemed too sacred 
to be employed for the purpose of describing the solemn manner in 
which God pledged to the whole of creation, in the day of Noah, His 
abundant, ever-flowing kindness in the sphere of natural life, His 
long-suffering in the view of universal sin, His common grace work- 
ing for the restraint of sin. It is attributed to His righteousness, 
universally revealed, that He keeps this covenant and preserves 
man and beast. As Jonah took pity on his gourd, so He pities 
and spares the Ninevites and their cattle. His mercy is wider 
and deeper than the ocean of human misery. But when the Old 
Testament seeks for a general category under which these several 
manifestations of universal benevolence are to be subsumed, it 
does not choose the term love. Whatever may be true of later 
revelation, is is certainly not in harmony with the Old Testament 
usus loquendi to classify all the benevolent attributes as so many 
forms of love. Love in the Old Testament is not a genus but a 
species, be it the highest species in which the genus unfolds itself, 
On the other band, the generic name-for the several forms belong- 


* Prov. viii. 17. Tt Prov, iii. 12; xv. 
i Ps. xi. 7; xxxiii. 5; xxxvii. 28; xcix. 4. 
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ing to this aspect of the divine character is that of ‘* goodness.’’ 
‘The earth is full of the goodness of Jehovah:’’* ‘‘ His good- 
ness endureth continually;’’+ ‘* O that men would praise Jehovah 
for his goodness !’’+ It is interesting to observe how delicate is 
the feeling of some of the sacred writers for this distinction. Not 
seldom where the universal benevolence of God has been dwelt 
upon and the circle of vision contracts to Israel, immediately the 
lovingkindness of Jehovah is substituted for the terms used 
before.§ Obviously the reason for this phenomenon lies in the 
absolute character the Old Testament ascribes to the divine love. 
In His genera] goodness God bestows various gifts upon the crea. 
ture; in His love He gives Himself and holds nothing back. 
Consequently it was felt that, wherever such absolute, unreserved 
covenant self-communication was lacking, the term Jove could not 
properly apply. The Scriptural terminology on this point was not 
the product of any abstract theological speculation, but the faith- 
ful transcript of the simple facts of experience as interpreted by 
the Holy Spirit to the mind of the sacred writers. 

Passing over from the Old to the New Testament, it needs but a 
rapid glance to perceive that in the teaching of our Lord, both in 
its Svnoptical and Johannine form, the conception of the love of God 
occupies a central and controlling place. Not, to be sure, as if 
the other attributes of the divine character were resolved into the 
primary element of love. This is no more the case here than 
anywhere else in Scripture. While Jesus invites us to love the 
heavenly Father, He, on the other hand, also exhorts us to fear 
the God who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell. So 
long as the doctrine of eterna] punishment is recognized as an 
integral part of our Lord's message, it will also have to be admitted 
that He knows of a relation of God to man determined not by the 
principle of love but by that of justice. Nevertheless by the promi- 
nence given to the truth of the divine Fatherhood objectively and to 
the call for faith subjectively, the conception of the gracious love 
of God is not only drawn into the centre, but also made the prin- 
cipal theme of Jesus’ preaching. In order rightly to appreciate 
the significance of this fact, we must take into account the histori- 
cal circumstances under which the first Gospel was proclaimed. 
Our Lord was confronted with the abnormal spectacle of a relig- 
ious system which claimed to be the product of special soteriologi- 
cal revelation, and in which, nevertheless, God had been so far 
removed from man as to be no longer the object of trust and 
love. In Judaism everything had been put on the basis of com- 

* Ps, xxxiii. 5. T Ps. lii. 1. t Ps. evii. 15, 21. 

@ Ps. xxxvi. 6, 7,8; cvii. 15, 21, 43; exlvii. 19, 20; exlviii. 13, 14. 
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mercial intercourse with the Almighty. Over against this it was 
necessary before all else to awaken the religious consciousness to 
the recognition of the fact that God is personally interested in 
mun; that instead of merely exploiting man in His service, He 
lovingly gives Himself to man, and desires to be met in the spirit 
of trust and affection. But it were utterly wrong to infer that 
Jesus, by what He taught in this direction, wished simply to brush 
aside all that previous revelation had inculcated with regard to 
other aspects of the divine character. The indirect polemic of this 
teaching is aimed not at the Old Testament, but at its perversion 
in Judaism. By taking our Lord’s Gospel out of its historic envi- 
ronment and by refusing to construe it in harmony with the larger 
movement of revelation as a whole, we may be easily led to 
impute to Him principles which He would have repudiated. From 
the fact that to a generation which knew God only as a righteous 
Judge, and in an atmosphere surcharged with the sense of retribu- 
tion, He made the sum and substance of His preaching the love 
of God, it does not follow that, if He were in person to preach to 
our present age so strangely oblivious of everything but love, 
lis message would be entirely the same. It is quite possible to 
conceive that in such a case the emphasis would be somewhat 
differently distributed. 

A real advance beyond the Old Testament must be noted in two 
other respects. Under the Old Covenant the nation collectively 
was the object of the love of Jehovah. In our Lord’s teaching 
the possession of this privilege is individualized. God is the 
Father of every disciple in the kingdom. There had been ap- 
proaches to this in prophetic revelation, but how partial they were 
may be gathered from the fact that the Messianic King is the only 
individual whom the Old Testament represents as calling God His 
Father in prayer. In all other instances of this kind the theo- 
cratic congregation is the praying subject. In the second place, 
What is even more important, the conception of the divine love is 
universalized. First of all, this means that it is denationalized. 
lt was not our Lord’s calling to engage during His earthly jife in 
missionary activity among the Gentiles. As a preacher He was 
sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel only. And as a 
preacher He conscientiously kept within the limits prescribed by 
the Old Testament, to the extent even of reserving the title of 
children for the members of the covenant nation, as His discourse 
with the Syro-Phoenician woman shows. Atthe same time He dis- 
tinctly foretold that in virtue of the completion of His own work 
the Gospel would soon be preached to all the nations. And in an 
indirect way this tendency toward denationalization may be seen 
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at work even in His treatment of Israelites. In the Israelite it is 
the man as such, the universal man, sin as a universal human 
phenomenon, salvation as a universal human need, that the Saviour 
deals with. 

But the question may further be put, whether, besides in this 
national and qualitative sense, our Lord also taught the univer- 
sality of the love of God in the numerical sense of appropriating 
it to every individual man. The answer to this requires careful 
discrimination. It must be admitted that what the Old Testament 
used to call the goodness of Jehovah, in the sphere of natural life, 
is drawn by our Lord within the circle of God’s love. In com- 
manding the disciples to love their enemies He lays at the basis of 
this duty the example of the heavenly Father, who makes His 
sun to rise upon the evil and the good and sends rain on the 
just and the unjust. Although this benevolent attitude toward 
mankind universally is not explicitly called love, the reasoning 
implies that it may be correctly so designated. The more ab- 
stract form of New Testament truth opened the way for employing 
the term in a wider sense than had been possible with the Old 
Testament conception, from which the thought of marriage or 
fatherhood was practically inseparable. Undoubtedly, by thus 
emphasizing the universality of common grace and making it flow 
from the love of God, our Lord sought a point of contact for the 
approaching universalism of the Gospel. That God loves the 
world in its natural existence, even outside ‘the sphere of the 
covenant, contains a pledge of the bestowal upon the same world 
of an infinitely higher redemptive love. 

For it should be observed, in the second place, that the work of 
redemption itself bears in our Lord’s representation a broad cos- 
mical character. This is true already of the Synoptical teaching. 
Especially the doctrine of the kingdom in its eschatological aspect 
clearly reveals that the divine love sets for its goal not the saving 
of isolated individuals out of the world, but the salvation of the 
world as an organic whole. The coming of the kingdom in glory 
will bring a zadwvyeveota of the universe. But it is especially in the 
Johannine discourses, with their characteristic method of unfolding 
truth in its large fundamental aspects, that the principle in ques- 
tion is brought out with great distinctness. It is here that the 
statements occur: ‘‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son,’’ and ‘* God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved.’’ Christ is called the light of the world, and the Saviour 
of the world. He gives His flesh and His blood for the life of the 
world. From the nature of the case, however, this cosmical love, 
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though in certain of its effects pertaining to every man, does not 
permit in its absolute sense of being individualized. It involves « 
purpose to save the world organically, not a purpose to save every 
single person in the world individually. I am well aware that 
such a qualification of the sense of these passages has come to 
be regarded in many quarters as a subterfuge inspired by dogmatic 
prejudice.* In point of fact, however, the reasons which compel 
this intrepretation are purely biblico-theological, and consist of a 
number of Johannine utterances giving the saving love of God a 
special reference to the elect. .This will appear presently. How 
little ground there is for the charge of dogmatic bias against those 
who adopt the proposed exegesis may be seen, meanwhile, from 
the fact that men like Holtzmann and Pfleiderer are among its 
advocates, —obviously not from any dogmatic motive, but because 
they see no other way of making the Johannine teaching consis- 
tent with itself.+ 

There is, however, still a third sense, in which Jesus leads us to 
ascribe universality to the divine Jove. This is done not so much 
in explicit form, as by the implications of His attitude toward 
sinful men in general. We must never forget that our Lord 
was the divine love incarnate, and that consequently what He 
did, no less than what He taught, is a true revelation adapted 
to shed light on our problem. If the Son of God was filled with 
tender compassion for every lost human soul, and grieved even 
over those whose confirmed unbelief precluded all further hope 
of salvation, it is plain that there must be in God something corre- 
sponding to this. In the parable of the prodigal son the father is 
represented as continuing to cherish a true aftection for his child 
during the period of the latter's estrangement. It would be 
hardly in accord with our Lord’s intention to press the point that 
the prodigal was destined to come to repentance, and that, there- 
fore the father’s attitude toward him portrays the attitude of God 
toward the elect only, and not toward every sinner as such. 
We certainly have a right to say that the love which God origin- 
ally bears toward man as created in His image survives in the 


form of compassion under the reign of sin. This being so, when 
the sinner comes in contact with the Gospel of grace, it is natural 
for God to desire that he should accept its offer and be saved. We 
must even assume that over against the sin of rejection of the 
Gospel this love continues to assert itself, in that it evokes from 
the divine heart sincere sorrow over man’s unbelief. But this uni- 
versal love should be always so conceived as to leave room for the 





* In the Meyer-Weiss Commentary, e. g., it is so characterized. 
+ Holizmann, Lehrbuch d. N. T. Theol., U, p. 479, note 1. 
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fact that God, for sovereign reasons, has not chosen to bestow upon 
its objects that higher love which not merely desires, but purposes 
and works out the salvation of some. It may be difficult to realize 
from any analogy in our own consciousness how the former can 
exist without giving rise to the latter; yet we are clearly led to 
believe that such is the case in God. A _ logical impossibility 
certainly is not involved, and our utter ignorance regarding the 
motives which determine the election of grace should restrain 
us from forming the rash judgment that, psychologically speak- 
ing, the existence of such a love in God for the sinner and the 
decree of preterition with reference to that same sinner are mu- 
tually exclusive. For, let it be remembered, we are confronted 
with the undeniable fact that this universal love of God, how- 
ever defined, does not induce Him to send the Gospel of salvation 
to all who are its objects. If the withholding of the Gospel is 
consistent with its truthfulness, then @ fortiori the withholding 
of efficacious grace must be.. That there are good reasons for the 
former is true: but undoubtedly God has also His wise and 
holy reasons for the latter. The Scriptures do not assert that elec- 
tion and preterition are arbitrary decrees to the mind of God. 
All they insist upon is that the motives underlying them are in- 
scrutable to us, and have nothing whatever to do with the worthi- 
ness or unworthiness of man. 

Neither this indiscriminate goodness in the sphere of nature, 
however, nor the collective love which embraces the world as an 
organism, nor the love of compassion which God retains for every 
lost sinner, should be confounded with that fourth and highest form 
of the divine affection which the Saviour everywhere appropriates 
to the disciples. This is represented under the figure of father- 
hood. Notwithstanding all that has been asserted to the contrary 
by a host of modern writers, an impartial examination of the facts 
discloses the principle that the Fatherhood of God in its specific 
sense is realized in the kingdom, so that His Fatherhood and 
Kingship appear coéxtensive. Where both are soteriological 
conceptions, that is, in by far the majority of cases, they cover the 
disciples only. That the religious sonship begins with disciple- 
ship, and is realized in proportion to the progress made in the 
latter, Jesus more than once affirms in so many words. The ex- 
treme form of the modern theory, acvording to which all men as 
such, indiscriminately, are the children of God, certainly cannot 
claim our Lord’s authority in itsfavor. But even the less extreme 
form of this theory, according to which God is absolutely and 
equally the Father of all mankind, whilst men may become par- 
tially and relatively His children by spiritual transformation after 
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His image, is not in harmony with the facts. Not merely the 
sonship, also the fatherhood is given an exclusive reference 
to the disciples. Jesus always speaks of your Father, their 
Father, never of the Father absolutely, except where the alto- 
gether unique trinitarian relation between Himself and God is 
meant. This is at least the Synoptical usage. In the Johannine 
discourses it is different. Here the Father is quite frequent as 
applying to the disciples. But precisely here it is also easy to 
show that this form of expression rests on an entirely different basis 
from that of a universal Fatherhood of God. It is because the 
disciples are coiidopted into the relation of love which exists 
between the Father and the Son, that God ina derivative sense 
becomes to them also the Father, as He is to Christ in a primordial 
sense. This, therefore, is a widening application of the term, 
such as would be inconceivable if the idea of a universal Father. 
hood were the starting-point. Besides this, in the Fourth Gospel 
the divine Fatherhood is more than once associated with the beget- 
ting of believers and consequently a definite, historical beginning 
assigned to it. The most convincing proof of the correctness of 
our position lies in this, that our Lord derives certain specific 
privileges, which He appropriates to the disciples, from the source 
of God’s Fatherhood in reference to them. He reminds them that 
it is natural tor the Gentiles, who do not stand in this close rela- 
tionship to God, to be anxious about meat and drink and clothing ; 
‘* but your heavenly Father,’’ He adds, ‘‘ knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things.”’ 

The love of this gracious Fatherhood is infinitely richer than that 
pertaining to the three other spheres previously mentioned. It 
would be wrong, of course, to keep them mechanically separated. 
For those who are to be received into the inner sanctuary the 
privileges of the court serve as a preparation. But whatever 
there is of organic adjustment between the sphere of nature and 
of the kingdom, between that of common and of special grace, 
between the love of compassion and the love of adoption, cannot 
justify us in identifying the one with the other. In our Lord’s 
teaching this is never done.* So far as the actual manifestation 


* From the parable of the prodigal son the identity'of the general love of God 
preceding conversion with the special love following conversion might be inferred. 
But this would be an undue straining of a point obviously given with the para- 
bolic setting of the representation as such. The parable itself does not fail to 
indicate, that the sinner through conversion attains to the enjoyment of an alto- 
gether new and higher .kind of love from the side of God than was his before. 
The prodigal is formally re-adopted and reinvested with the insignia of sonship. 
Cf. the excellent discussion of this subject by the late Dr. King, in THE PrEsBy- 
TERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW for 1899, pp. 590-599. 
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of the love of God in human consciousness is concerned, a funda- 
mental] difference lies in this, that the enjoyment of the common 
love of God outside of the kingdom does not exempt man from 
being subject at the same time to the divine wrath on account of 
sin. Love and wrath here are not mutually exclusive. Within 
the circle of redemption, on the other hand, the enjoyment of the 
paternal love of God means absolute forgiveness and deliverance 
from all wrath. Even this, however, is not sufficient clearly to 
mark the distinction between these two kinds of love, the wider 
and the narrower. For, previously to the moment of believing, 
those who are appointed for salvation, no less than the others, are 
subject in their consciousness to the experience of the wrath of 
God. It would seem, therefore, that in his pre-Christian state 
the one who will later become a child of God is not differentiated 
from the one who never will, inasmuch as both are in an equal 
sense the objects of the general benevolence of God and of His 
wrath in their experience. Thus a representation would result as 
if the line of God’s general love ran singly up to the point of 
conversion, there to pass over into the line of His special love. 
The general love of God, as a common possession of all men, 
would then be the only factor to be reckoned with outside of the 
sphere of the kingdom; and a special love of God could be spoken 
of only with reference to those who have actually become His 
children. And on this standpoint the temptation would always 
be strong to view the special Jove as conditioned by the spiritual 
character cf man, since it does not apply to any except the regen- 
erate. In order to clear the subject thoroughly, therefore, we 
must note the further fact that, according to our Lord’s teaching, 
even before the divine wrath is lifted off the sinner at the moment 
of his believing, there exists alongside of the general benevo- 
lence which embraces all mankind a special affection in the heart 
of God for certain individuals, who are destined to become subse- 
quently His children, and who are in their subjective conscious- 
ness as yet the objects of Ilis wrath. Already during the pre- 
Christian state of the elect there are two lines, .that of general and 
special Jove, running parallel in God’s disposition toward them. 
It is not the special love itself which originates at the moment of 
conversion, but only the subjective realization and enjoyment of 
it on the part of the sinner. The Fourth Gospel, in which so many at 
present profess to find an indiscriminate universalism of the redemp- 
tive love of God, is the most emphatic on this point of all the New 
Testament writings, Paul alone excepted. Not merely is sover- 
eign election taught here in unequivocal terms: it is also brought 
into organic connection with the love of God. Those who are 
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appointed unto life are children and sheep of the fold antecedently 
to their own acceptance of the Gospel. They belong to the 
Father in a special sense, and in virtue of this ownership are given 
by Him to the Son. Because this special relation between the 
Father aud them exists, the Son, who is in His whole appearance 
and activity the exact reproduction of the Father, chooses them 
out of the world, and makes them the objects of that High- 
priestly intercession from which the world is on principle excluded. 
Believers know that they love God, because He loved them first. 
And, what is strongest of all, in a context where the Saviour 
dwells upon the Father’s love, whtich was His before the foundation 
of the world, He identifies the disciples with Himself even in this 
unique possession: ‘‘ In order that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast loved me.”’ 

Next we must briefly glance at the teaching of St. Paul so far 
as it bears on our subject. It is universally acknowledged that in 
his doctrine of the believer’s gracious relation to God the apostle 
makes the principle of the divine love absolutely supreme. But 
it is contended by many modern writers, that Paul does not consis- 
tently adhere to this, because he continues to construe the pre- 
Christian natural and Jewish-legal religious status of man ona 
metitvrious basis, determined by the principle not of love but of 
righteousness; and in his theory of atonement and_ justification 
even permits this discarded principle to reassert itself in the 
specificaily Christian sphere. So far as this professes to be a dog- 
matic or philosophical criticism of the apostle’s position, we have 
nothing to do with it here. From a biblico-theological point of 
view, however, the question may be raised, whether Paul failed to 
think out the ultimate consequences of his system in this respect, 
or whether perhaps he had in his own mind and to his own satis- 
faction so adjusted the attributes of love and righteousness to one 
another that they did not appear to him mutually exclusive. 

We believe that the latter view is the correct one. In the act 
of atonement at least Paul finds the harmonious embodiment and 
revelation of both love and righteousness as coéxistent and 
equally fundamental atiributes of God. And, this being so, there 
is no reason to deny that the apostle so conceived of the scheme 
under which eternal life might hypothetically be secured, by fulfill- 
ment of the law, as to allow a place in it also for the manifestation 
of the divine love. We must not overlook that Paul hardly ever 
speaks of this scheme in the abstract, as it would operate under 
ideal conditions, but nearly always in concreto, as it operates under 
the actual conditions of the reign of sin. Where he does approach 
it from the former point of view, there is nothing to indicate 
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that, after the extreme Jewish fashion, he eliminates from it the 
principle of love as well as of grace. Paul nowhere condemns 
the law-method of securing life as unworthy of God and irreligious 
in itself: on the contrary, the fact that he transfers it bodily to 
the relation to God which Christ assumed in our place proves 
that it appeared to him ideal from a religious point of view. On 
Christ as the substitute of sinners the love and righteousness ot 
God terminated in perfect harmony, both su far as God and the 
Saviour’s own religious appreciation were concerned. 

In the Pauline epistles, if anywhere, we might expect a deduc- 
tion of the catholicity of the Gospel from the principle of the 
universal love of God, if such a deduction could be logically 
made. For it goes without saying that to Paul, as the great uni- 
versalizer of the Gospel, a principle of this import would have 
possessed immense practical value, not to speak of the theoretical 
interest his mind would naturally bring to its elucidation. The 
roots of Paul’s universalism may be traced along the whole line 
of his doctrinal thinking. Here, however, we have only to inquire 
in how far this universalism can be said organically to proceed 
from the apostle’s theology in the narrower sense, from his doc- 
trine of the nature and attributes of God. Confining ourselves to 
this, we find the principle of monotheism used as an argument in 
the plea for extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles: ‘‘ Is He the 
God of the Jews only? Not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the 
Gentiles also: seeing it is one God, which shall justify the cireum- 
cision by faith, and the uncircumcision through faith.’’ At another 
tine it is the apostle’s conception of the spirituality and righte- 
ousness of the divine character which leads him to the conclusion 
that, if the uncircumcised Gentile were to keep the law, while the 
circumcised Jew transgressed the law, the former would be justi- 
fied and the latter condemned. But this, of course, is spoken from 
the purely hypothetical standpoint of what we would call the 
covenant of works, and does not necessarily involve the applica- 
bility of the same principle to an order of grace. Nevertheless, 
in another passage Paul actually argues from the universal Lord- 
ship of God over the world to the catholicity of the Gospel: 
‘¢ There is no difference between the Jew and the Greek, for the 
same Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon Him.’’ Still, it 
will be observed that the richness of grace stands here not in 
the premise, but in the conclusion. The fact remains, and it 
ought to teach us caution, that Paul has nowhere based even the 
denationalization of the Gospel on some such syllogism as this : 
God is essentially love, therefore He must embrace in His saving 


purpose both Jews and Gentiles. On the contrary, so deeply was 
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the apostle impressed with the sovereign character of the univer- 
salism of grace, even in this national sense, that he celebrates the 
reception of the Gentiles into the covenant as the great pvariprov 
of Christ which for ages had been hid in God, because it sprang 
from an eternal purpose which He purposed in the Redeemer. 

As a positive fact, on the other hand, Paul distinctly recognizes 
the universal character which the manifestation of the divine love 
in its various aspects has assumed. The benevolence pertaining 
‘to the sphere of common grace has received its classical descrip- 
tion in the words, that God has not left Himself without witness, 
in that He does good and gives from heaven rain and fruitful 
seasons, filling the hearts of all men with food and gladness, 
There is a general goodness of God adapted to lead men to repent- 
ance. Great prominence is given to the cosmical scope of the plan 
of redemption. Christ has been made by God not the Saviour of 
separated individuals, but the head of a new humanity, the second 
Adam. The whole organism of creation, including its irrational 
part, will be raised to the liberty of the glory of the children of 
God. Some of the passages falling under this head have such a 
wide sweep that they are easily misunderstood, as if the apostle 
meant to affirm in them a reference of God’s saving purpose to 
every individual, and not merely to the world collectively. A 
careful examination, however, shows that this is nowhere intended. 
Thus in the well-known passage of Romans, where a parallel is 
drawn between the first and second Adam and the spread of sin 
and righteousness in the world through the transgression of the 
one and the obedience of the other, Paul speaks of the operation 
not merely of the former principie, but also of the latter as extend- 
ing to all. But if this were to be interpreted in a distributive 
sense, as applying to every man individually, then plainly not the 
loving desire of God to save all, but the actual salvation of all 
would be affirmed, for the apostle expressly declares that by the 
righteousness of the one the free gift has come upon all men unto 
justification of life. We are thus forced to assume that the ‘‘ all ”’ 
covers the totality of those who belong to the new human race 
which springs from the second Adam. To find in the word 
‘¢ many’? alternating with ‘ all’’ in the context a reminder of the 
particularism of grace would be surely unwarranted, for this 
‘‘ many ”’ is also used where the consequences of Adam’s sin are 
spoken of; but it would be equally unwarranted to conclude, as 
others have done, from the use of ‘‘ all’’ that Paul advocated a 
doctrine of absolute universalism. Another instructive example 
of the manner in which the apostle’s wide outlook upon the cos- 
mical reach of the grace of God influences his mode of expres- 
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sion is found in Rom. xi. 32, where, speaking of Jews and Gen- 
tiles in their mutual relation to the Gospel, he declares: ‘‘ God 
has concluded them all in unbelief, that He might have mercy 
upon all.’” On the same principle we must also interpret the state- 
ment in the First Kpistle to the Corinthians that ‘ as all die in 
Adam, so in Christ all shall be made alive.’’ 

Room for difference of opinion exists in regard to such passages 
as bring the principle of universalism in connection with the 
atonement. The apostle declares that in the death of Christ God 
was reconciling the world to Himself; and by the side of this 
Pauline utterance may be placed that of John the Baptist concern- 
ing the Lamb of God taking away the sins of the world, and that 
of John the Evangelist affirming Christ to be a propitiation not 
merely for our sins, but also for the whole world; as well as the 
passage in Hebrews in which Christ is said to have tasted death 
for every one. Two possibilities here suggest themselves. We 
may have to take the term ‘‘ world,’’ or the other universalistic 
expressions used, in the collective organic sense, as in the instances 
already discussed. Or, we may have to interpret them us teaching 
a certain reference of the atoning work of Christ to all men 
individually. Some of the passages quoted clearly require the 
former exegesis. Inthe mouth of the Baptist the word *‘ cosmos” 
seems intended to cover the two divisions of the human race, Jews 
and Gentiles, because the saying alludes by way of contrast to the 
representation of the servant of Jehovah in Isaiah bearing the 
sins of Israel alone. To 1 John ii. 2 the old distinction between 
the sufficiency and the intended efficacy of the expiatory sacrifice 
of Christ properly applies: the writer’s purpose is not to enlighten 
his readers about the extent to which the atonement is actually 
operative, but to assure them of its inexhaustible richness so far 
as their own sins are concerned.* For Hebrews ii. 9 the context, 
which speaks of ‘‘ many sons’’ and of ‘ the brethren’’ of the 
Saviour, requires a reference of zd; to the partakers of that new 
humanity of which Jesus had been just set forth as the ideal 
representative. As regards more particularly the Pauline passage, 
the absence of the article before xésn0s should be carefully noted : 
God was in Christ reconciling a xéen0s to Himself. God's grace 
embraces a whole kosmos in its organic capacity, including the 
Gentiles ; not one branch, but the whole tree of the human race 
is the object of his reconciling act. The exegesis which would 
find here a reference to benefits which flow from the atonement to 
every man as such, is open to two objections. On the one hand, 
not some lesser benefit, but actual justification is specified as the 


* Cf. Holtzmann, Lehrb. d. N. T. Theol., Il, 479. 
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main effect of the atonement: God was in Christ reconciling a 
cosmos unto Himself, xot imputiny unto them their trespasses. On 
the other hand, in the immediate context the words ‘‘ one died 
for al] ’’ have their correlate in ‘‘ all are dead,’’ which latter state- 
ment refers, if not exclusively, at least in part, to the believer’s 
ethical death to sin. It appears, therefore, that Paul’s thought 
was dwelling here upon an efficacy of the Saviour’s death which 
extends to believers only. But believers are, according to Paul, 
involved in the sin and guilt of the race, and consequently the 
reconciliation which disposes of their sin and guilt must from the 
nature of the case bear also a racial, cosmical aspect. 

It must be granted, however, that, altogether apart from the ex- 
egesis of these passages, some sort of reference of the atonement to 
every man may be affirmed; and inasmuch as this reference is a 
beneficial one, we are led to posit back of it a form of love equally 
comprehensive and effective, which will have to be codrdinated 
with the three other forms of universal love previously distin- 
guished. The Bible gives us no right to say, that Christ in His 
atoning work acted as the legal substitute of every individual 
human being. But certainly neither does it require us to assert, 
that for the non-elect the atonement is void of all benefit or sig- 
nificance. Kvery man is indebted for great privileges to the cross 
of Christ. The continued existence of the race in spite of sin, 
but for it, would have been impossible. ‘The atonement by its uni- 
versal sufficiency renders the Gospel a message which can be 
preached to every human being, and the offer of the Gospel 
illumines the entire earthly existence of every one to whom it 
comes by the hope that he may find himself through faith one of 
the actual] heirs of redemption. It makes an immense difference 
whether our present life be spent in the consciousness of this hope 
or without it. This may be best realized by making clear to our- 
selves what a tremendous change the withdrawal of the offer of 
the Gospel would produce in the entire outlook upon life, even for 
those who do not accept its terms. On the other hand, the love 
from which these universal benefits of the atonement flow should 
never be so defined as'to obscure the fact that it falls short of the 
intention to bestow efficacious grace. We must also remember 
that, as it embodies itself in the offer of the Gospel, it can be 
calied universal in a qualified sense only, since its field is cireum- 
scribed by the actual spread of the Gospel at any given time. 

So far, then, there isin Paul nothing to lead us beyond the 
general statement that the redemptive love of God transcends all 
national bounds, that it aims at the reconstruction of a new 
humanity out of the chaos into which sin has plunged the present 
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human race. AJ] the great epistles are at one on this point, the 
only difference being that in Ephesians and Colossians the circle 
of reconciling love is drawn with a still wider radius so as to 
encompass things both in heaven and on earth, a representation 
admirably adapted to throw light on the collective cosmical trend 
of Paul’s thought, and to teach us caution in the matter of indi- 
vidualizing such utterances. In the Pastoral Epistles, however, a 
more pronounced form of universalism seems to find expression. 
Here we read not only that Christ gave Himself a ransom for all, 
but also that God quickens all things (or keeps alive all things), 
that God will have all men to be saved and to’ come unto the 
knowledge of the truth, that the living God is the Saviour of all 
men especially of those that believe, that in Christ the kindness 
(zeqotézys) and ¢ghavtpwxia of God our Saviour toward men ap- 
peared. In the case of some of these passages the context clearly 
indicates that a reference of God’s saving grace or Christ’s saving 
work to all classes of men, rather than to all men numerically 
considered, is meant to be affirmed. When the apostle first exhorts 
that supplications, prayers, intercessions and giving of thanks be 
made for all men, then specializes this as including kings and al] 
that are in authority, and finally assigns as the ground for this 
duty the fact that God will have ali men to be saved, it is not 
only allowed but demanded by the principles of sound exegesis to 
interpret the second ‘‘ all men’’ in the same sense as the first. 
This also applies to the passage in Titus, where in succession the 
classes of old men, old women, young women, young men and 
servants are named and the manner of life appropriate to each 
described, whereupon the apostle adduces as the most forcible and 
comprehensive motive for obedience to this exhortation the fact 
that the grace of God which brings salvation has appeared to 
all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lust, 
we should live soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world. Similarly in another passage of the same Kpistle the appeal 
to the zpyarérns and ¢gtavpwria of God follows immediately upon 
the instruction to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey 
magistrates, to speak evil of no man, to show all meekness unto all 
men. 

In these cases, therefore, the context supplies an adequate 
reason, such as would be always and everywhere in force, for urging 
the principle in question. Nevertheless, the emphasis and fre- 
quency with which this principle is brought forward render it 
probable that something more specific in the historical situatiou 
to which the epistles address themselves was in the apostle’s mind 
and determined the mode of statement even in the passages 
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already quoted. Of a polemic against Judaizing particularistic 
tendencies in the ordinary sense we cannot think in this connec- 
tion, for there is no further trace of such in the Pastoral Epistles. 
In so far only as the pronounced nationalism of certain Jewish 
Christians may have betrayed them into taking the ground that it 
was unlawful to pray for the Gentile magistrates, can the exhorta- 
tion to include in the common petitions of the Church kings and all 
that are in authority be explained as a protest against error of a 
Judaizing type. There 1s absolutely no reason to ascribe to the 
writer any intention to weaken or neutralize by these universalistic 
passages Paul’s doctrine of predestination. Besides involving de- 
nial of the Pauline origin of the Epistles, this would leave unex- 
plained why, in other passages, the principle of predestination is 
enunciated with all desirable distinctness. The only possibility that 
remains, therefore, is to find in the passages under review a warn- 
ing against the dualistic trend of that incipient Gnosticism, to 
whose early presence in the apostolic period also the Epistles of 
the first captivity bear witness. In a twofold sense it might 
become of importance to vindicate over against this heresy the 
universalism of saving grace. On the one hand, in so far as Gnos- 
ticism on principle excluded from salvation those who lacked the 
pheumatic character which predisposes for the reception of the 
truth; and, on the other hand, in so far as those belonging to the 
pheumatic part of the human race might be considered to carry 
the power of salvation by nature in themselves, and consequently 
to stand in no absolute need of the objective saving grace of God 
revealed in Christ. In other words, it might become necessary to 
emphasize that God saves all men, in so far as no man is by his 
subjective condition either sunk beneath the possibility or raised 
above the necessity of redemption. Reading again with this 
theory in mind the passages already quoted, we cannot but be 
struck with the light it throws upon their general meaning and 
even upon the concrete forms of expression. God will have all 
men to be saved and come to the knowledge of that truth which 
the Gnostics reserve for the pneumatici. The living God is the 
Saviour not of one class of men, but of all men, especially of those 
that believe, for believers do not stand in less need of His grace 
than others: on the contrary, they are those in whom it most fully 
manifests itself. It is God’s kindness and love toward men as such 
—his ¢gtdav4pwxia—which the Gospel reveals, not His preference 
for any aristocracy of the Spirit. God quickens all things and 
does not exclude the sphere of matter from the influence of the 
regenerating power. If this should be really the key to a correct 
understanding of the statements in question, it needs no lengthy 
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argument to show that they were never intended either to affirm 
or deny the absolute universalism of redemptive iove with refer- 
ence to individuals. All they can be fairly construed to teach is, 
that no subjective spiritual characteristics divide the huraan rave 
for God into two generations. God extends His grace to man as 
man; whether to all men without exception in the same manner, 
or to all in one sense, to some in a special sense, these are ques- 
tions the answer to which would lie entirely outside the scope of 
the writer’s intention. 

But, whether this interpretation be adopted or not, in either 
case it will have to be acknowledged that the Pastoral Epistles do 
not identify this general love with the specific affection whose 
sole objects are the elect. In the midst of an apostasy which had 
carried away prominent members of the Church, and might well 
make others doubt their own power of perseverance, Paul appeals 
for the encouragement of believers to the sovereign principle: 
‘‘ The Lord knoweth them that are His.’’ And what is true of 
the Pastoral Epistles is true of the Pauline Episties in general. 
Nowhere in the New Testament does it appear more clearly than 
in Paul that the love associated with fatherhood and sonship is 
the Christian’s exclusive privilege. Religious sonship begins 
with justification, for justification is in its very conception an 
adoptive act. And the objective side of the relation, the divine 
fatherhood, also is realized only in the sphere of Christianity. In 
the salutations of nearly all the epistles grace and peace are 
invoked upon believers from God our Father. The phrase ‘ the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ serves as a constant 
reminder that only to those who are in Christ is God a Father- 
God. The saints are addressed as the beloved of God. The love 
of God is shed abroad in their hearts through the Holy Spirit 
given unto them. Itis put ona line with the peace which not 
merely subjectively, but objectively also, is an exclusively Christian 
possession. Nor does the apostle represent this unique love which 
rests upon believers as something first originated at the moment of 
their introduction into the Christian state. On the contrary, with 
the greatest possible distinctness, and in entire harmony with our 
Lord’s Johannine teaching, he prolongs it backward to a point 
where it enters the region of the absolute eternal life of God. 
With the several forms of His general benevolence it may be 
intertwined as strands into a cord, but it never becomes identical 
with any of these. It isa principle not merely rendering the sal- 
vation of all the elect certain, but also rendering their salvation 
the supreme concern around which God’s all-comprehensive decree 


makes the history of the world revolve. The apostle ascribes to 
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it such a character, that it would cease to be what it is were it to 
leave one single step in the ordo salutis subject to uncertainty. 
Most clearly this finds expression in Paul’s doctrine of foreknowl- 
edge, predestination, election. By whichever of these terms the 
eternal choice of God may be designated, it is to the mind of the 
apostle, in its origin, essence and purpose, in its entire compass, a 
choice of love. For this reason it is impossible to maintain that 
the decree of predestination has no bearing whatever on the ques- 
tion of the love of God, as if from the totality of mankind He 
selected certain persons to be saved with a choice resting on 
grounds unknown, but into which a loving preference of these 
persons did not enter as a motive. The word foreknowledge is 
employed where the deepest source of the act of election comes 
under consideration, that beyond which nothing has been revealed 
to us or can be understood by us. But at this very earliest 
moment, when the mysterious decree of God passes within the 
ken of mortal eye, it bears already the signature of love, for this 
word ‘‘ foreknowledge ’’ expresses nothing else than that God by 
an act of condescension draws a person into the circle of His 
special notice and interest. And that this love has an absoluteness 
which will not let it be satisfied with less than the totality of what 
it can do for its object is taught by the other conception, that of 
predestination, and by the manner in which Paul connects it with 
that of foreknowledge. When saying, in the well-known passage 
of Romans, that those whom God foreknew He also predestinated tu 
be conformed to the image of His Son, the apostle means to ascribe 
by this to the foreknowledge an intensity of love, such as in pre- 
determining the destiny of believers made God seize upon the 
highest conceivable ideal of power and glory and blessedness, the 
image of God’s Son—. e., the mediatorial glory of the exalted 
Christ. Finally, the idea of election involves the same truth, since 
it designates an act whereby God chooses for Himself, or unto holi- 
ness, with the definite purpose that those chosen shall stand ina 
relationship of the closest appurtenance and most intimate love 
to Himself. How fundamental a principle this precedence of love 
over every other element in shaping God’s eternal purpose was to 
Paul, may be seen from the fact that He places it back even of 
that mercy which to our human conception would naturally seem 
the first sentiment to be stirred up in the heart of God by the 
sight of fallen man. ‘To the Ephesians he writes that God was 
rich in merey, owing to the great love wherewith He loved us. 
The implication is that the sense of mercy, while naturally present 
in God toward such as are in misery, assumes toward the elect a 
richer and more tender character, and this on account of the love 
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which antecedently He cherishes for them. Accordingly the 
divine redemptive love bears with Paul throughout a pronounced 
personal character, more so than would be the case if it were 
identical with that general feeling of compassion which takes 
little account of individuality, but responds, as it were, to suffer- 
ing human nature in the abstract. The words ‘‘ who loved me 
and gave Himself for me’’ undoubtedly express what is true for 
every single believer. Nor must we regard this carrying back of 
the most individualized form of love into the very origin of the 
purpose of redemption a subordinate or accidental feature of the 
Pauline system, It is the natural expression of that absolutism 
which characterizes the apostle’s view of the bond between the 
believer and God. Religion, which by its very nature seeks to 
eternalize its possession of God, feels the need of doing so not 
merely with reference to the future, but also with reference to the 
past. In his consciousness of election the believer carries within 
himself the sublime assurance that in the eternal life of God Him- 
self there has never been a moment in which even the idea of his 
personality was indifferent to God. 

A few words may be devoted to the First Epistle of John, 
because in it the idea of the divine love attains to greater promi- 
rence than in any other New Testament writing. The cause for 
this is probably the same ag that which explained to us the univer- 
salistic tenor of the Pastoral Epistles, a polemic against Gnostic 
tendencies. Still the point of attack is here a different one, viz., 
the one-sided intellectualism of the Gnostic method of salvation, 
and the one-sidedly metaphysical conception of God underlying it. 
Over against this the absolute importance of appreciating the 
ethical aspect of the divine character and the indispensableness of 
applying to the profession of Christianity the practival ethical test 
found in love toward the brethren are emphasized. Hence such 
statements as: ‘‘ He that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is 
love,’’ ‘* God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God and God in him,” ‘* He that saith, I know Him, and keepeth 
not His commandments, is a liar and the truth is notin him.” If 
these sublime utterances are taken out of the historical environ- 
ment for which the writer intended them and pressed into the 
service of other trains of thought great abuse may result. Ks- 
pecially the saying ‘‘ God is love’’ has in this manner been 
misapplied in several directions. Even so well-balanced an inter- 
preter as Holtzmann lets himself be carried away to the extreme 
of declaring, that in this word the conception of God has been 
entirely cut loose from the category of substance and removed 
from the sphere of nature-religion,—a thoroughly modern posi- 
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tivistic idea, to which John, who calls God light and eternal life 
as well as love, would certainly not have assented.* The epistle 
itself administers the corrective for such extravaganzas of inter- 
pretation. It clearly teaches that the love of God, which it makes 
the centre of His revealed character, belongs in its highest sense 
to believers only: ‘‘ Behold, what manner of love the Father 
has bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of God : 
therefore the world knoweth us not, because it knew Him not.’’ If 
God were nothing but love, to the exclusion of all other modes of 
being, no difference would be possible between His attitude toward 
the world and His attitude toward His own. 

The remaining New Testament types of revelation add little of 
importance to what has been gathered from the teaching of our 
Lord, of St. Paul and of St. John. We may, therefore, proceed 
to close this discussion with a brief suggestion touching the bear- 
ing of what we have found on the present desire to introduce into 
the Confession of the Church a statement which shall authorita- 
tively formulate the Biblical! doctrine on the universal redemptive 
love of God. That there is something which on sound biblico- 
theological grounds may be so designated our inquiry has shown. 
But even more clearly than this it has, we believe, brought out 
two other facts. In the first place, that that form of love which 
the Bible everywhere emphasizes and agnifies, so as to be truly 
called one great revelation of love, is not God’s general benevolence, 
but His special affection for His people. This distribution of 
emphasis ought to be preserved in every credal statement which 
professes to reflect the Biblical proportions of truth. And in the 
second place, we have had occasion -to observe, that the Scriptures 
do not leave room for the opinion that at any point, either in 
the eternal decree or in its historical unfolding, God’s love for 
those intended to become His people has been undifferentiated 
from His love for wider groups of humanity. Every formula 
which would efface or even tend to obscure this fundamental dis- 
tinction ought to be at the outset rejected as unbiblical. The 
divine love for the elect is different not only in degree but specifi- 
cally from all the other forms of love, because it involves a purpose 
to save, of which all the other forms fall short. It was the great 
fault of the Amyraldian system that, on the one hand, it ascribed 
to the universal redemptive love which it assumed, the character 
of a purpose to save; and that, on the other hand, by doing so it 

*Holtzmann, Lehrb. d. N. T. Theol., 11, 395. It might be asserted with equal 
justification that the categories of personality or even of existence were here elimi- 
nated. As is well-known, the necessity of asserting the former (7. ¢., that we can- 


not affirm God to be a person) from its positivistic standpoint has actually been 
charged against the Ritschlian theology by some of its critics. 
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made the special relation of God to the elect emerge at a secondary 
stage in the decree of redemption. This is not only destructive 
of the principle that the purpose of God cannot under any cireum- 
stances be frustrated ; it also strikes at the root of the specifically 
religious significance of the doctrine of election. The love of God 
for His own thus becomes an afterthought and loses the better part 
of its value. The fact that the one historic attempt to reduce the 
principle we have been considering to a theological formula has 
been a signal failure, ought to fill the Church of to-day with great 
humility and to make her proceed with extreme caution in the 
task which, wisely or unwisely, she has set herself; the more so 
since, as we have seen, the air is rife with extravagant un-Calvin- 
istic, unscriptural notions on the subject Nor is there need of 
any undue precipitancy. The great practical issues of to-day are 
in no wise staked on the solution of the delicate theological ques- 
tions involved in our problem. There can be no difference of 
opinion as to what is the revealed will of God concerning our duty 
to bring the Gospel to every creature. After all it is from obedi- 
ence to this plain commandment that our zeal and faithfulness in 
preaching the Gospel must spring. The secret things belong unto 
the Lord our God; but those things which are revealed belong 
unto us and to our children, that we may do all the words of His 
law. May God grant that, whatever the outcome of the present 
crisis, we may firmly hold to this, and that the year’s work upon 
which we are entering may help us all to become more efficient 
and abounding in the execution of this solemn charge of our Lord. 


GEERHARDUS Vos. 





PRINCETON. 












II. 
TWO TYPES OF NATURALISM. 


| onal its first, or pre-Kantian, period, modern philosophy 

was influenced conspicuously by English thinkers. Francis 
Bacon, who, although his direct contributions to philosophy are 
unimportant, is not improperly placed at the head of one of the 
great lines of development, as Descartes is placed at the head of 
the other; Thomas Ilobbes, of whom it has been said that ‘ his 
speculations created Knglish moral philosophy by antagonism,”’ 
whose influence as a political theorist we may discover in Spinoza’s 
Ethics, and in the Social Contract of Rousseau ; John Locke, from 
whom all the lines of modern philosophic thought may be said to 
diverge; Bishop Berkeley, whose subtle and inventive genius 
gave classical expression to one of the possible ways of explaining 
the world; David Hume, who deduced the consequences of skepti- 
cism so thoroughly that he left little to be done by his successors 
-—these are some of the great Mnglishmen who played a leading 
part in the beginnings of modern speculation. 

But with Hume this line of great men came to anend. Fora 
hundred years no English philosopher appeared who can fairly be 
considered of the first rank. Hegel, in the Introduction to his 
Logic, comments, in a half-humorous, half-contemptuous way, 
upon the use of the word ‘* philosophy ’’ by the English to denote 
natural science: ‘* The Newtonian physics were termed natural 
philosophy, and in England this is still the usual signification of 
the term philosophy. The name goes down as far as the price-lists 
of instrument-makers-—instruments such as the thermometer and 
barometer are styled philosophical instruments.’’ An early essay 
of Carlyle entitled ‘* Signs of the Times,’’ published in the Hdin- 
buryh Review in 1829, mentions, as one of the most noticeable and 
characteristic features of the time, the decline of the ‘‘ meta- 
physical and moral sciences,’’ which, the essay asserts, ‘ is 
admitted on all hands.’’ ‘‘ Among ourselves,’’ the writer pro- 
ceeds, ‘f the Philosophy of Mind, after a rickety infancy which 
never reached the vigor of manhood, fell suddenly into decay, 
languished, and finally died out with its last amiable cultivator, 
Prof. Stewart.”’ 
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The reasons for the unproductive, unoriginal character of Eng- 
lish philosophy during $0 long a period are—some of them at least 
—not difficult to discern. After the time of Kant, philosophy 
attempted problems, and followed methods, not likely to commend 
themselves to the sober, cautious, practical English temper. The 
countrymen of Locke were not disposed to engage in adventurous 
schemes of world construction, after the manner of their transcen- 
dental German neighbors. 

Moreover, the enthusiasm for physical science which characterized 
the latter half of the eighteenth century in England, to which the 
names of Priestley, Cavendish, Black, Watt, Herschel, Hunter, 
and many others sufficiently testify, and the intense industrial and 
commercial activity which resulted from the invention of labor- 
saving machinery and from the various applications of science to 
the arts—these things absorbed the energies of the people. 

But it can hardly be doubted that the modes of thought repre- 
sented in the writings of Hume, and disseminated by these 
writings through English society, are largely accountable for the 
low state of philosophy. Leslie Stephen’s opinion on this point is 
worth citing: ‘* As we study the remarkable change in the whole 
tone and substance of our literature which synchronized with the 
appearance of Hume’s writings, it is difficult to resist the impres- 
sion that there is some causal relation. A cold blast of skepticism 
seems to have chilled the very marrow of speculative activity. 
Men have lost their interest in the deepest problems, or write as 
though paralyzed by a half-suppressed consciousness of the pres- 
ence of a great doubter.’’* The fact that Hume withdrew from 
the field of philosophy in middle life, and devoted himself there- 
after to history, shows his disinclination to prosecute further in- 
quiries which he had decided and declared to be futile. It is not 
unreasonable to believe that a similar state of feeling was pro- 
duced in the minds of his readers. The period following Hume 
in English philosophy has sometimes been compared to the period 
following Leibnitz in Continental. [ach is an interregnum, a time 
in which old ideas are reiterated and formulated, but in which 
there is no distinct advance. The line of development leads from 
Hume to Kant, not from Hume down through his English succes- 
sors. The only names during this interval of nearly one hundred 
years to which the ordinary student would think it worth 
while to attend are those of Reid and Hamilton—advoceates of the 
so-called ‘* Common Sense ’’ philosophy, the distinctive doctrine 
of which is that of intuitional and dualistic realism—and, on the 
other side, John Stuart Mill, whose important contributions to 


* English Thought in the Highteenth Century, Chap. i. 
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inductive logic, and eminently candid exposition of Utilitarianism, 
entitle him to remembrance, and who is sfill more noteworthy for 
his most interesting personality exhibited in the Autobiography 
and in the remarkable posthumous essays on ‘‘ Religion.’? There 
can be no better evidence of the unprogressive character of Kng- 
lish philosophy during this long period than the fact that such a 
man as Mill made no advance upon Hume—-Mill’s opinions upon 
points of psychology and philosophy, as stated in his Examination 
of the Philosophy of Sir W. Hamilton, being only a modernized 
version of the older philosopher. 


In the Westminster Review for April, 1857, an article appeared 
entitled ‘‘ Progress: Its Law and Cause.’’ This was the first pub- 
lication to the world of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of evolution, 
the ideas and illustrations contained in this article being the sub- 
stance of the volume First Principles issued five years after. It 
is of interest to notice that this preliminary statement was two 
years prior to the publication of the Origin of Species—a fact 
which shows that it was not, as is often supposed, Mr. Darwin who 
first suggested the course of thought embodied in the Synthetic 
Philosophy. The article informs us whence the first suggestions 
were derived in its reference to the investigations of Wolff, Goethe 
and Von Baer, as having ‘‘ established the truth that the series of 
changes gone through during the development of a seed into a 
tree, or an ovum into an animal, constitute an advance from homo- 
geneity of structure to heterogeneity of structure.’’ ‘‘ This,’’ 
the article adds, ‘‘ is the history of all organisms whatever. It is 
settled beyond dispute that organic progress consists in a change 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. We propose to 
show that this law of organic progress is the law of all pro- 
gress.’’ Progress as a change from the homogeneous to the heter- 
ogeneous—this was the hint, derived from the science of embry- 
ology, which was Spencer's starting-point. 

The encyclopedic comprehensiveness of Mr. Spencer’s scheme is 
in marked contrast to the narrow range of interests within which 
English philosophy had confined itself for so longa time. The 
problems discussed by ‘the associational empiricists, and by the 
opposing school of intuitionalists, were, for the most part, prob- 
lems of psychology, and of psychology conceived in a rather 
limited and inadequate way. There was very little speculative 
outlook in the outworn controversies about association and intui- 
tion. It was a refreshing novelty to be invited to survey every 
domain of being, and to apply alike to nature and to man, to the 
individual and to society, a single all-comprehensive formula. By 
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virtue of the vastness and comprehensiveness of his designs, the 
author of the Synthetic Philosophy takes rank among the great 
systematizing thinkers of the world. 


It may be profitable to compare the method and the results of 
this influential contemporary system with the work of an earlier 
and greater thinker, who, from a very different starting-point, 
reaches a world-view similar in many respects to that with which 
our generation has been made so familiar. Fundamental and sig- 
nificant points, both of resemblance and of difference, justify a 
comparison between Herbert Spencer and the subtle and fascina- 
ting speculative genius who for the last two hundred years has 
cast so potent a spell over much of the best thought of the world 
—Benedict Spinoza. 


It will be remembered that on the title-page of Spinoza’s Ethics 
are inscribed the words, ‘‘ Ethica demonstrata ordine geometrico.”’ 
The incongruity of this juxtaposition of Ethics and Geometry-— 
which we are accustomed to think of as antithetical rather than 
as akin—is somewhat relieved when we bear in mind that the 
term ‘‘ Ethics ’’ is used in a less restricted sense than that which 
we ordinarily attach to it, the ideal of character which Spinoza 
delineates being presented in connection with, and as the result of, 
a general theory of things, this general theory being primarily in 
view in what is said of geometrical demonstration. The age of 
Spinoza was the great age of mathematics—the age of Kepler 
and Galileo, of Leibnitz and Newton; it is not strange that the 
method which had rendered possible the wonderful achieve- 
ments of these men should have been thought capable of indefi- 
nite extension. The passage in Descartes’ Discourse on Method 
is well known, in which he refers to a memorable day—No- 
vember 10, 1619—which he passed in seclusion at a little town 
on the Danube—a day memorable to him because of a great dis- 
covery then made, that all geometrical problems could be solved 
by means of algebraic symbols—-the discovery, that is, of analytic 
geometry. This discovery embodied, to Descartes’ mind, a prin- 
ciple of wider, indeed of universal, application—an organon of 
knowledge, by means of which not only the physical world, but 
the entire universe could be understood. The vastly significant 
truth which Descartes believed himself to have discerned was that 
the method of mathematics is the true method of philosophy, that 
the world and man and God—the whole of being—may be appre- 
hended through the means employed in demonstrative science. It 
was this Cartesian principle which Spinoza expressed in the motto 
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on his title-page—that the ultimate reality of being, immediately 
discerned in its absoluteness and its self-evidence, may, through 
processes of reflective thought, be brought to articulate statement 
in propositions equally indubitable with the primary postulates 


vd 


from which they are necessarily derived. These postulates—the 


fundamental ideas of Spinoza’s metaphysics—are found, preémi- 
nently, in four of the definitions prefixed to the First Part of the 
treatise, the definitions of Substance, of Attribute, and of Mode, 
and the definition of God. Of these let us cite only the first, the 
famous definition of Substance: ‘‘ By Substance I understand 
that which is in itself, and is conceived by itself; that is, whose 
concept needs not the concept of another thing for it to be formed 
from.’’ ‘ Substance ’’ is true being, and the assertion is that only 
the self-existent has true being; from which it follows that finite 
things and persons are not real existences, but only modes and 
dependences of the real. Spinoza’s entire system, the whole com- 
plex and imposing structure cf ratiocination which he constructs, 
may be said to rest upon this single dictum. An immediate 
deliverance of intuition, assuring us that there is but one real 
being in the universe—this momentous assumption contains im- 
plicitly all the conclusions subsequently reached. 

It would hardly be expected that a system starting, as that of 
Spencer does, from the material universe, with the presupposition 
that the senses are the sole original source of knowledge, would 
attribute to thought such powers of intuitive discernment and of 
abstract deduction as might naturally be claimed for it by a phil- 
osopher bred in the school of Cartesianism: Knglish empirical 
philosophy is at the opposite pole of speculation from that occu- 
pied by Spinoza. Yet we find Mr. Spencer laying down a test of 
truth practically indistinguishable from that propounded by the 
author of the Hthics: ‘* By reality we mean persistence in con- 
sciousbess.”” . . . . ‘* The real, as we conceive it, is distinguished 
solely by the test of persistence.’’* ‘* The developed intelligence 
is framed upon certain organized and consolidated conceptions of 
which it cannot divest itself.’’+ How does this difter from 
Spinoza’s proposition—the 43d of Part ii: ‘* We who has a true 
idea, simultaneousiy knows that he has a true idea, and cannot 
doubt of the truth of the thing perceived?” The inconceivable- 
ness of the contrary is the criterion recognized by both thinkers, 
upon the warrant of which, data which do not admit of veriti- 
vation in experience may be accepted. 
oe 


‘* What are the data,” asks Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ which Philosophy 


* First Principles, Section 46. t Ibid., Section 39. 
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cannot do without?” ‘‘ In brief,’’ he replies, ‘‘ an Unknowable 


Power; the existence of knowable likenesses and differences 
among the manifestations of that Power, and a resulting segrega- 
tion of the manifestations into those of subject and object.’’* 
We note, in passing, that these postulates are held in common by 
the two systems, well-nigh word for word; and we observe, algo, 
how widely the author of the Synthetic Philosophy departs, in one 
important particular, from the position held by his predecessors of 
the empirical school. Ifumne declined to assert anything, one way 
or the other, in regard to a reality underlying phenomena; Mill 
also left this an open question ; it is characteristic of all who may 
be termed, in the broad sense of the word, positivists to be non- 
cominittal as to the question of absolute being. But Spencer 
earnestly affirms an ultimate Reality underlying appearances. He 
regards this as a necessary postulate. ‘‘ It is rigorously impossi- 
ble,” he tells us, ‘‘ to conceive that our knowledge is a knowledge 
of appearances only, without at the same time conceiving a 
Reality of which they are appearances.’’+ ‘‘ Every one of the 
arguments,’’ he assures us, ‘* by which the relativity of our knowl- 
edge is demonstrated distinctly postulates the positive existence of 
something beyond the relative.’’ This is « noteworthy advance 
in consistency and seriousness upon the positivist position. Ii is 
interesting to see that a thinker who accepts only the data of 
sensational empiricism, who is just as unwilling as any follower of 
Hume or Comte to assume a constitutive and constructive reason, 
as soon as he undertakes to frame a theory of the Cosmos, as soon 
as he attempts a large task, instead of confining himself to the 
details of individualistic empiricism, is constrained to recognize a 
self-existent, absolute Ground or Cause. Without this, no scheme 
of evolution can be worked out. Spencer is obliged to base his 
doctrine upon a metaphysical belief which has no warrant in the 
senses, or in any association of sense data. 

‘‘ The task before us, then,’’ we read in Section 147 of First 
Principles, ‘‘ is that of exhibiting the phenomena of Evolution in 
synthetic order. Setting out from an established ultimate princi- 
ple, it has to be shown that tbe course of transformation among 
all kinds of existences cannot but be that which we have seen it 
to be. It has to be shown that the redistribution of matter and 
motion must everywhere take place in those ways, and produce 
those traits, which celestial bodies, organisms, societies alike dis- 
play. And it has to be shown that this universality of process 


results from the same necessity which determines each simplest 


movement around us, down to the accelerated fall of a stone or 


* First Principles, Section 41. + Ibid., Section 26. 
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the recurrent beat of a harp-string. In other words, the phe- 
nomena of Evolution have to be deduced from the Versistence of 
Force.’’ All the facts of nature and of society have to be deduced 
from a single ultimate principle, of which they are shuwn to be 
necessary consequences. Because the Synthetic Philosophy so 
largely employs the language and avails itself of the results of 
science, it must not be supposed that it speaks with the authority 
which belongs to verified truth. It is not so much scientific as 
speculative. It employs deduction to a remarkable extent. The 
array of facts adduced in support and illustration of its theses 
tends to produce the impression that these are gotten from the 
facts, whereas, generally speaking, the propositions are, in the 
strictest sense, @ priort. The First Principles is as thoroughgoing 
a piece of transcendental metaphysics as Spinoza’s Hihics. This 
is evident when we place over against the citations which have 
just been made such statements as the following from the 
work of the earlier thinker: ‘All things which come to pass, 
come to pass solely through the laws of the infinite nature of 
God, and follow from the necessity of Ilis essence.’’* ‘* Things 
could not have been brought into being by God in any manner, 
orin any order, different from that which has in fact obtained.’’ ft 
‘ T now pass on to explaining the results which must necessarily 
follow from the essence of God, or of the eternal and _ infinite 
being.’’{ Only substitute another term for the word ‘* God,” and 


SD 


one could hardly tell from which of the two treatises the sentences 
are taken: the system which builds upon the data of empiricism 
is just as deductive as that which starts from Cartesian postulates. 


One cannot proceed far inthe study of Spinoza without discov- 
ering an element unlike anything to be found in his predecessor 
Descartes, entirely distinct from that profound and intense realiza- 
tion of the world’s conformity to law which is the philosophical 
motive of the Ethics. Spinoza’s parents were Portuguese Jews 
who had settled in Holland. The name ‘ Benedict,’’? the Latin 


’ given him by his parents, 


equivalent of the name ‘‘ Baruch,’ 
was assumed only after his expulsion from the synagogue. The 
brooding, meditative religious genius of the Jewish race is a factor 
in the A¢hies apparent to every discerning reader. It is a mistake 
to suppose that we have in the Ethics only a passionless logical 
dialectic ; underneath the uninviting technicalities of style there 
is a fervid, though restrained, emotion which occasionally finds 
expression. What may be called the religious motive of Spinoza’s 
speculation is impressively set forth im the opening words of the 


* Ethics, Part I, Prop. xv. + Part I, Prop. xxxiii. ¢ Part II, Preface. 
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treatise De Intellectus Hmendatione, written earlier than the 
Ethics, though published in the same year with it—1677, the year 
of the author's death. He tells us, in a kind of confession of 
experience which may remind one of Augustine or of Bunyan, 
that*after making trial of the ordinary objects of human desire— 
riches, fame, tke pleasures of sense, etc.—and finding each at once 
very absorbing and very unsatisfying, and thus discovering that 
the usual surroundings of social life are vain and futile, he per- 
ceived that their evils arise from the fact that happiness or unhap- 
piness depends wholly on the quality of the object which we love, 
inasmuch as love of the perishable must involve discontents and 
disappointments, while ‘‘ love toward a thing eternal and infinite 
fills the mind wholly with joy, and is unmingled with any sad- 
ness.”” ‘*T finally resolved,’’ he says, ‘‘ to inquire whether there 
might be some real good which would affect the mind singly, to 
the exclusion of all else—whether there might be anything of 
which the discovery and attainment would enable me to enjoy 
continuous, supreme and unending happiness.”’ 


Spinoza wished 
to attain such a conception of the Supreme Unity as should satisfy 
the demands of the heart, as should lift men above transient 
anxieties and cares, and identify them with an infinite and eternal 
order. This religious motive is the controlling one, though not, 


on a superficial view. so apparent as the other. Spinoza’s Ethics 
is even more an ideal of life than it isa theory of the universe ; 
the phraseology of a quasi-mathematical deduction gives place, 
ever and anon, to the rapturous language of a mystical piety. 

The infinite and eternal being which is the sublime starting- 
point of Spinoza’s speculation has, as its counterpart in Mr. Spen- 
cer’s system, that generalization from the phenomena of matter and 
motion which is known as the conservation of energy. ‘‘ To this,”’ 
we are told, ‘‘ an ultimate analysis brings us down, and on this a 
rational synthesis must build up.’’* This is ‘‘ the ultimate truth 
which transcends experience by underlying it.’’ This is ‘ the 
truth by derivation from which all other truths are to be proved.’’+ 
One may wonder that, an Absolute and Unconditioned Reality 
having been so expressly insisted upon, the evolution should not 
proceed from that, rather than from a phenomenal principle whose 
legitimacy and adequacy may be disputed; but it is obvious that a 
Reality of which we have only an ‘‘ indefinite consciousness, ’’+ in 
regard to which we are justified in saying ‘hat it is, but not what 
it is, that this Unknowable is not available for the uses of 
thought; and, furthermore, the quantitative constancy of force 
in the universe, which is an essential supposition, cannot be pred- 


* First Principles, Section 147. —_ ¢ Lbid., Section 185. — t Tbid., Section 26. 
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icated if the Absolute Foree or Power is the starting-point. 
Accordingly, the ‘‘ widest truth,” ‘‘ which can be merged in no 
other and derived from no other,’’* the truth from which all others 
are to be deduced, is a truth in regard to matter and motion. 
Spinoza’s undefined and mystical conception of self-existent being 
—an idealization of elements of thought present in consciousness 
—is replaced by a physical principle, arrived at through the study 
of the phenomena of nature, lacking the higher semi-religious 
suggestiveness which belongs to the more ideal concept. A pan. 
theistic system which starts from an abstraction of thought is 


nobler in type than one which proceeds from a generalization 
gotten irom the material world. It is impossible to infuse the 
First Principles with the emotional content which the dialectic 
of Spinoza, harsh and rigorous as it is, so readily admits. 


As has been already stated, the unknowableness of the Absolute 
is a fundamental position in both systems. This conclusion is 
‘‘ negative theology ’’—the 
Neo-Platonic speculative abstraction and negation which identifies 
perfection of being with logical universality, and hence divests 
the Deity—the ens realissimum—of determinate qualities, these 


reached by Spinoza by way of the 


being dropped out as the scale of being is ascended. The assump- 
tion is that the highest idea must be that which has least content.t 

This is the mode of thought which found its first expression in 
Christian theology in the Pseudo-Dionysius, which reappeared in 
Krigena, and in the German mystics of the Middle Ages. We can 
predicate of God only what He is not. ‘* Omnis determinatio est 


* First Principles, Section 61. 

+ ‘‘Spinoza has really, and almost in spite of his logical principles, two opposite 
conceptions of Substance, between which he alternates without ever bringing them 
toaunity. On the one hand, in accordance with the principle that determination 
is negation, Substance must be taken as that which is utterly indeterminate, like 
the Absolute of the Buddhist, which we can characterize only by denying of it 
everything that we assert of the finite. In this view, no predicate can be applied 
univocally to God and to the creatures: He differs from them, not only in existence, 
but in essence It is owing to defects of our intelligence that He appears 
under different forms or expressions: in Himself He is pure being, without form or 
expression at all. But, on the other hand, it is to be observed that while Spinoza 
really proceeds by abstraction and negition, he does not mean to do so. The 
abstract is to him the unreal and imaginary, and what he means by Substance is 
not simply Being in general, the conception that remains when we omit all that 
distinguishes the particulars, but the absolute totality of things conceived as a 
unity in which all particular existence is included and subordinated. Hence at a 
single stroke the indeterminate passes into the most determinate Being, the Being 
with no attributes at all into the Being constituted by an infinite number of attri- 
butes’’? (Edward Caird, in Hncyclopadia Britannica, article ‘‘Car‘esianism ’’). 
See Sir Frederick Pollock’s ‘‘ Spinoza,’’ Chap. iv (Spinoza’s “most perfect 
being ’’). 
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negatio’’: every assertion is a denial. Infinite substance includes 
everything that is possible; we may not, therefore, venture to 
make assertions about it, since these involve denials and limita- 
tions of being. The only permissible affirmations are such as 
express absoluteness—as when we say that the infinite substance 
is Ore, or that it is self-caused. Particularly objectionable is it to 
affirm thought or consciousness of the Infinite, in the sense which 
we attach to those terms. Thought in God is not intelligence as 
we know it. All actual intellect is to be referred not to God 
Himself, but to God in man*—to the natura naturata, not to the 
natura naturans.t Will cannot be predicated of God—that is, 
wili as a free cause—since this would imply something beyond 
Him, which does not depend on Him, which, in acting, He looks 
to as an exemplar or aims at as a goal. Intellect and will in God > 
are, indeed, as little like ours as the constellation Dog and the 
animal that barks.t God does not act according to freedom of the 
will, but according to the necessity of His nature. ‘‘ That eier- 
nal and infinite Being whom we call God, or Nature, acts by the 
same necessity by which He exists.’’$ Final cause, or the concep- 
tion of purpose in nature, is inconsistent with the Divine perfec- 
tion, since if God acts for an object it implies that He desires 
something which He lacks. ‘‘ All final causes are nothing but 
human fictions.” | The belief that all things in nature, like men, 
work to some end is a very hurtful prejudice, which stands much 
in the way of right comprehension ; it is the foundation of super- 
stitions and false religions. All this is an effort to exalt the con- 
ception of God above the limitations of human finiteness. These 
conclusions are those which always attend the attempt to reach 
the idea of God through abstract-concepts—starting with the 
notion of infinite substance, and asking what predicates are con- 
sistent with this. 

It is not the custom of Mr. Spencer to employ lines of reasoning 
derived from the metaphysical treatment of theology, but the 
considerations in view of which he declares, in agreement with 
Spinoza, that ‘‘ the Power which the universe manifests to us 
is utterly inscrutable ’’ are not greatly different from those pre- 
sented in the Hthics. The verbal puzzles, borrowed from Dean 
Mansel, about the First Cause, the Infinite and the Absvlute, we 
need not stop to recall. The criticism in the First Principles 
of the category of personality as applied to God is only a render- 
ing into modern language of the objections urged by Spinoza. 


* Ethics, Part I, Prop. xxxi. % Part IV, Preface. 
+ Part I, Prop, xxix, Note. || Part I, Appendix. 
t Part I, Prop. xvii, Note. * Sections 27 to 34. 
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‘* Our duty requires us,’’ says Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ neither to affirm nor 
to deny personality. ... . . It is an erroneous assumption that 
the choice is between personality and something lower; the choice 
is rather between personality and something higher.’’ 

To the claim that consciousness and will—the essential attributes 
of personality—are marks of finiteness, since they imply limita- 
tion—since, that is, they imply opposition between the being 
possessing them and something objective to that being—the reply 
of Lotze is pertinent, that the assertion is unwarranted. How do 
we know that limitation by a not-self is a necessary condition of 
self-consciousness ? Dependence on external objects may reason- 
ably be considered the defect of human personality rather than 
the essential characteristic of all personality ; nor are we, in all 
our acts of consciousness, thus dependent. The endeavor after 
the superpersonal is, in the nature of the case, hopeless. We 
think in the use of the categories of our experience, and, if the 
category of personality is forbidden us, we must fall back upon 
lower symbols—derived, as by Schopenhauer and Hartmann, from 
unconscious nature, or gotten, as by Matthew Arnold, merely by 
negating what we are aware of in ourselves (‘‘ the Eternal not- 
ourselves which makes for righteousness’’). It is idle to say 
that there must be no ‘‘ anthropomorphism ’’ in theology. What 
does Mr. Spencer tell us of the ‘‘ force’? which is his ‘‘ ultimate 
of ultimates?’’ ‘‘ It needs but to remember that consciousness 
consists of changes, to see that the ultimate datum of conscious- 
ness must be that of which change is the manifestation; and that 
thus the foree by which we ourselves produce changes, and which 
serves to symbolize the cause of changes in general, is the final 
disclosure of analysis.’’* This is a candid acknowledgment that 
the evolutionary deduction starts from a mental principle—that 
it is anthropomorphic from the beginning. Let us not forget that 
science is every whit as anthropomorphic as theology, and let us 
remember that the ‘‘ superpersonal ’’ is, in point of fact, the infra. 


personal, 


A serious defect in the logical completeness of Spinoza’s system 
is the failure to give any account of the finite world of men and 
things. Such an idea as that of creation is, of course, inadmis- 
sible. What may be called continuous or eternal creation—the 
thought of the universe as the eternal self-revelation of God— 
which seems to some to guard the interests of theism, while avoid- 
ing the difficulties of creation in time, would be just as inadmissi- 
ble to Spinoza as the doctrine of an absolute beginning. Things 


* First Principles, Section 59, 
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are not, in any sense, the expression of the Divine choice; they 
follow out of the necessary nature of God. He is not a creator, 
transcendently or immanently. 

How is the existence of the finite to be explained, if it is not 
due to the exercise of will? The necessary expression of the 
infinite would be, one would think, itself infinite. No solution of 
this difficulty is given in the Hthics. We are told how the finite 
cannot arise—?. e., that it cannot arise from the absolute nature of 
God,* but there is no positive statement; the conditioned element 
which makes up the world of our experience is left unexplained. 

An analogous difficulty presents itself to the student of the 
First Principles. If the law of evolution is what it purports to 
be, it must be absolutely universal in its application. It must 
apply not only to the objects dealt with by the astronomer and 
the geologist, but also to those of which biology, psychology and 
sociology treat; the phenomena of ethics and of religion must 
be explicable by it; every aspect and relation of the universe, 
from lowest to highest, must be brought under it. It can admit 
no breach of continuity, no introduction at any point of new ele- 
ments. Physical forces, vital forces, mental forces, socia] forces 
must all be transferable into each other, must be only different 
manifestations of one self-same force. 

The movement along this ascending line of development is 
not free from embarrassments. ‘‘ That the forces exhibited in 
vital actions vegetal and animal,’’ says Spencer, ‘‘ are similarly 
derived (that is, are correlated with inorganic agencies) is so obvi- 
ous a deduction from the facts of organic chemistry, that it will 
meet with ready acceptance from readers acquainted with these 
facts.’’+ ‘‘ The law of metamorphosis,” he continues, ‘‘ which 
holds among the physical forces, holds equally between them and 
the mental forces.’’t ‘‘ If,” he says further, ‘‘ the general law of 
transformation and equivalence holds of the forces we class as 
vital and mental, it must hold also of those which we class as 
social.’”’§ And once more, ‘‘ If the mental phenomena displayed 
by all creatures, up to the highest, in common with the phenomena 
presented by aggregates of these highest, one and all, conform to 
the laws of evolution, then the necessary implication is that those 
phenomena of conduct in these highest creatures with which 
morality is concerned also conform.”’ | 

It will be conceded that these transitions—from the physical to 
the vital, from the vital to the psychical, from the psychical to the 


* Ethics, Part I, Prop. xxviii. § First Principles, Section 72. 
+ First Principles, Section 70. || Data of Ethics, Section 23. 
t Ibid., Section 71. 
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ethical—require justification, and, whatever one’s opinion of the 
doctrine set forth in the Data of Ethics covering the last of these, 
few, I suppose, will maintain that Spencer gives a satisfactory 
account of the passage from inorganic nature to the phenomena 
cf life, or of the passage from the physiology of the nervous sys- 
tem to the phenomena of consciousness. What is said in reference 
to the first is merely that it is not proper to conclude, from the 
fact that we do not know distinctly how an alleged transition has 
taken place, that no such transition has taken place; that scien- 
tific discovery is every day narrowing the chasm between the 
living and the not living, and making the derivation of the one 
from the other less incredible. This is simply taking the position 
that, as Prof. Ward puts it, inasmuch as ‘‘ a natural explanation 
is possible, though none is, in fact, forthcoming, actual discon- 
tinuity and the supernatural are held to be excluded.”’* 

A reader of the First Principles would not doubt that Mr. 
Spencer means to teach that motion can be transformed into feel- 
ing and thought. But in the Principles of Psychology, written a 
few years later, a view seemingly quite different is presented. 
‘* Can the oscillations of a molecule be represented in conscious- 
ness side by side with a psychical shock, and the two be recognized 
as one? No eftort enables us to assimilate them. That a unit of 
feeling has nothing in common with a unit of motion becomes 
more than ever manifest when we bring the two into juxtaposi- 
tion.”+ So far as the statements contained in the First Principles 
and in the Psychology are inconsistent with each other, we are 
doubtless justified in considering the latter the more authoritative, 
and these interpret the relation between matter and mind in the 
way designated at present by the term ‘‘ psycho-physical parallel- 
ism.’? ‘* A unit of feeling has nothing in common with a unit of 
motion :’’ this is surely an abandonment of the attempt to derive 
one from the other. 

The scheme of mechanical evolution, then, propounded in the 
First Principles breaks down at two points at least—at the point 
of the introduction of life, and at the point of the introduction of 
consciousness. There are at least two gaps left unfilled. Tere is 
an analogy between Spinoza’s deduction and Spencer’s—that each 
fails to account for the facts demanding explanation. But the 
older speculation has an advantage over the more recent one in 
this particular, that it postulates a first principle in itself adequate 
to the case, since infinite and eternal being is capable of giving 
origin to the universe of finite existences, whereas the principle 


* Naturalism and Agnosticism, Vol. I, p. 9. 
+ Principles of Psychology, Section 62. 
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postulated by Spencer—the persistence of foree—being only an 
induction from the phenomena of matter and motion, is, in its 
nature, incapable of the task to which itis set. Life and mind 
are not shown to be derivable from modes of motion. Spencer’s 
theory undertakes to get out of its principle more than there is 
in it. 


It will be remembered that the thoroughgoing monism of 
Spinoza reduces mind and matter, which were regarded by Des- 
cartes as substances, to the inferior rank of attributes (‘‘ Thought 
is an attribute of God, or God is a thinking thing.’’ ‘‘ Extension 
is an attribute of God, or God is an extended thing ’’),* and dis- 
poses of the question of interaction, so puzzling to Descartes—the 
question how body and mind can act upon each other—by simply 
denying that there is any. The body does not act upon the mind, 
or the mind upon the body; they are the same thing expressed 
in two ways. Man is a modification of substance, expressed under 
the attribute of thought as the human mind, and under the attri- 
bute of extension as the human body. Between the two modes 
of expression there is a precise parallelism: ‘‘ the order and con- 
nection of ideas is the same as the order and connection of 
things;’’+ but there is'no interrelation: ‘‘ body cannot determine 
mind to think, neither can mind determine body to motion.’’{ As 
already stated, this is the view which may be regarded as the 
mature opinion of Mr. Spencer, since it is that stated in his later 
work, the Principles of Psychology. 

A metaphysical philosopher of the seventeenth century, deeply 
interested in questions of theology, and a nineteenth century the- 
orist, whose chief concern is for physical science, thus solve the 
problem of the relation of body and mind in the same way. We 
see that this form of monism may be reached along either of two 
lines—that of abstract speculation, as py Spinoza and Schelling, 
or that of scientific hypothesis, as in the case of most advocates 
of this doctrine at the present time. 

The theory of psycho-physical parallelism we will pot undertake 
to discuss. Let it be observed, however, that the equipoise 
between the two sides or aspects, which is required by the 
theory, is very hard to be maintained, and that, in point of fact, 
precedence is almost necessarily given to one side or the other. 

In Spinoza’s system tie ideal side preponderates. This is due, in 
part, to the fact that the definition of attribute—‘‘ that which the 
understanding perceives concerning substance as constituting the 


* Part II, Props. i and ii. ft Part II, Prop. vii. 
t Part III. Prop. ii. 
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essence thereof ’’*—requires that the attribute of thought accom- 
pany each of the attributes, so that the modes of thought are 
numerically equal to the modes of all the other attributes 
together: each attribute is infinite, but Thought is infinitely 
infinite. Extension cannot conceive extension; extension is 
dependent upon thought for its realization, and so of all other 
attributes. The preponderance is due, also, to the fact that, 
according to Spinoza, the mind can have an idea of itself, and can 
have ideas of its ideas, as memory and imagination reproduce 
them, so that we have ideas for which there is no direct equiva- 
lent in extension.t Moreover, the mind, in so far as it possesses 
adequate ideas, is capable of overcoming the affections which are 
fundamentally corporeal ; this disturbs the parallelism by ascribing 
power to the reason over the ideas which arise from the body, and 
which represent the order of nature. In spite of certain features 
which count on the other side, the monism of Spinoza is essen- 
tially idealistic. 

On the other hand, Mr. Spencer gives precedence to the physi- 
eal order. This is the necessary consequence of the principle 
from which his deduction sets out—that of the persistence of 
force. If this is the truth ‘‘ by derivation from which all other 
truths are to be proved,”’ if the phenomena of life and mind and 
society, as well as of inorganic nature, are to be brought under it, 
the entire causal continuity must be located in the physical series ; 
the psychical series must be its mere echo or reflection ; conscious- 
ness must be only a by-product, without initiative or efficacy 
The subordination of the psychical to the physical is so obvious a 
necessity in Mr. Spencer's system that it is difficult to see upon 
what grounds ‘‘ the final and irretrievable overthrow of the mate- 
rialistic hypothesis ’’+ should be celebrated with so much acclaim 
by Mr. John Fiske. The causa] connections are wholly in the 
physical series; the mental states are simply juxtaposed. What 
matters it, so far as our voluntary and responsible life is concerned, 
whether our conscious processes are directly determined by the 
material processes of the brain, or, the two being different aspects 
of the same reality, the material processes are determined and 
the conscious states simply coincide with them ? 

Failure to maintain the parity between the material series and 
the mental may arise in either of two ways, according as one’s 
prepossessions incline to the idealistic or to the materialistic inter- 
pretation. It is hardly too much to say that a genuine and impar- 
tial parallelistic monism is impossible. 

* Part I, Definition iv. t Part II, Props. xxi and xxii. 

¢ Cosmic Philosophy, Part III, Chap. iv. 
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The difficulty of constructing a doctrine of ethics on the basis 
of Spinoza’s philosophy is one of which he is fully aware. ‘‘ Most 
writers on the emotions and on human conduct,’’ he tells us, 
‘*seem to be treating rather of matters outside nature than of 
natural phenomena fullowing nature’s general laws. They con- 
ceive man to be situated in nature as a kingdom within a king- 
dom. . . . . Such persons will doubtless think it strange that I 
should attempt to treat of human vice and folly geometrically... . . 
Such, however, is my plan I shall consider human actions 
and desires in exactly the same manner as though I were concerned 
with lines, planes, and solids.’’* 

We get a hint as to his treatment of the moral problem from 
one of the definitions in the second part of the Hthics—Definition 
vii: ‘‘ Reality and perfection I use as synonymous terms.’’ Spinoza 
is inquiring for perfection—what is the most perfect life? He can- 
not conceive this in terms of will, but he conceives it as consisting 
in fullness of being. The most perfect life for man is that in 
which the soul has the most being, or reality, and as the soul is 
constituted of ideas, its most perfect life is in clear and distinct 
ideas—those, to use his language, of ratio and intuztus, as opposed 
to the obscure and confused ideas of ‘‘ opinion’’ and ‘‘ imagina- 
tion’’+ Ideas of reason and intuition are ‘‘ adequate ’’—that is, 
they are clear and distinct—and “‘ in so far as the mind has ade- 
quate ideas it is necessarily active, and in so far as it has inade- 
quate ideas it is necessarily passive.’’} 

It is not difficult to see the meaning of this. So soon as a man 
understands anything in its necessity, apprehends it as a part of 
the great inevitable unfolding of things, he accepts it for what it 
is, he ceases to expect anything else, he becomes active in reference 
to it—that is, he accepts it; he is no longer passive, in the sense of 
being acted upon by what he does not understand, but he acquiesces 
in the thing; in a sense, he makes it his own. Spinoza’s nature 
was speculative to so remarkable a degree that he could not con- 
ceive of any one’s failing to give his assent to what he had come 
to understand—. e., to recognize as necessary. To understand a 
thing is to will it. His ideal throughout is that of the mathe- 
matical sciences; nobody complains because a sphere is round, or 
because a triangle has three sides. The same acquiescence of 
thought would obtain, according to Spinoza, in reference to every 
thing, if only we knew enough. A person is free just in so far as 

* Part III, Preface. 

+ Compare Spinoza’s degrees of knowledge—Jmprovement of Understanding ; 
also Ethics, Part II, Propositions xl-xlv—with Plato's distinction between opin- 


ion and true knowledge. 
t Part III, Prop. i. 
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he understands, sees the necessity of things. We may recognize 
the truth that is in this from our own experience. Anything that 
comes as a blind, crushing weight and force, which stuns us with 
its inexplicable brute violence, is not acquiesced in; we are pas- 
sive and helpless under it. But when we begin to see some reason 
in it, to connect it with some law, to apprehend it as not an 
unrelated caprice, but part of a great scheme of things—so soon, 
for example, as we come into a religious attitude toward it--our 
whole state of mind changes, we are no longer in a state of mere 
passivity. The perfection of life consists in rising out of the 
inadequate, confused knowledge of the senses into this apprehen- 
sion of things ‘‘ sub specie eternitatis.” One who does thus 
apprehend the eternal order in which he is placed, in that very 
apprehension affirms that order and makes it his own, so that he 
is no longer in revolt against it or merely passively subject to it, 
but he is active in reference to it, he has fullness of being. 

This is certainly a fine conception. Knowledge is freedom, and, 
as is afterward explained, knowledge is also love. A certain 
loftiness and ideality of nature is revealed in this, which we can- 
not but admire. It leaves out, indeed, the struggle of choice. It 
is the virtue of a philosophic intelligence. It assumes,,as Socrates 
did, that right action will of itself result from true insight. 
Socrates would not admit that one could know the good without 
doing it. Spinoza’s position is the same. It is the Greek ideal 
rather than the Christian. All forms of emotion are depreciated ; 
a lofty serenity of spirit is inculeated, to which hope and fear, 
pride and dejection, even pity, humility and repentance, are alien. 

The svstem of ethics which forms the culmination of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy is so familiar that we need not stop to describe or 
criticise it. It requires for the explanation of morality no causes 
other than those which serve to account for advance in perfection 


of 


organization in plants and animals. Favorable variations, per- 
petuated and intensified by natural selection, explain the genesis 
of conscience and moral feeling out of animal impulses. The 
evolution of man as a moral being is the resultant of merely 
physical forces. In the Preface to the Data of Ethics, we are told 
that, from the time that the plan of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy was 
first conceived, as long ago as 1842, the chief purpose of the 
author was that of providing ior the principles of right and wrong 
in conduct a scientific basis. The application of the formula of 
the persistence of force to the physical universe in the First Prin- 
ciples, to plant and animal life in the Biology, to mind in the 
Psychology, and to the phenomena of society in the Sociology, is 
all preliminary to its final and highest application in the realm of 
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morality. The idea of a law of conduct, attained as the last 
result of the study of the process of evolution, and embodying 
elements derived from each of the great departments of being 
which the universe presents, is certainly captivating and inspiring ; 
the empirical ethics was never before stated in so impressive a 
form. As Spinoza’s Ethics is an apotheosis of knowledge, that of 
Mr. Spencer exalts the capacity of sensuous feeling to a dignity 
and authority not properly belonging to it, through connecting it 
with the maintenance and the perfecting of life. Pleasurable 
feelings are a criterion of conduct favoring survival: ‘‘ Experi- 
ences of utility, organized and consolidated through all past gener- 
ations of the human race, have been producing corresponding 
nervous modifications, which by continued transmission and 
accumulation have become in us certain faculties of moral intui- 
tion.’’ Morality is thus affiliated upon physical processes. 

Neither doctrine is a true rendering of the facts of the moral 

life, since neither admits a free and responsible will. But one 
grounds itself in reason, the other-in sense ; one inculcates a high, 
disinterested acquiescence in an eternal order, the other looks 
toward virtues of prudence and utility; the presupposition of one 
is infinite being, the other derives from a physical principle; one 
is instinct with ideality and noble sentiment, the other is by com- 
parison prosaic. 
‘¢ At no time could I believe,’’ says Coleridge, in the Biographia 
Literaria,* ‘‘ that in itself and essentially the Ethics of Spinoza 
is incompatible with religion, natural or revealed.’’ It seems 
paradoxical to say this of a system whose speculative antagonism 
to Christianity is so complete. 

An unconscious, impersonal Substance, whose ‘‘ thought’’ is 
not mind, but only the possibility and certainty of mind in finite 
beings; predetermining all things, not from freedom of will or 
absolute good pleasure, but from absolute nature or infinite power ; 
producing evil, deformity and crime as the necessary results of 
the ample laws of its nature; destitute of affections ; not a crea- 
tor, or a providential ruler, or a hearer of prayer—-how can such 
a being—profound and sublime as is the awe which it inspires 
meet the demands of the religious nature ? 

An aggregate of ideas, each of them determined by necessary 
laws; without power of will; of which evil cannot be predicated, 
except the evil of defect or incompleteness, to which no blame- 
worthiness can pertain ; incapable either of sin or of redemption; 
in respect to which immortality, as a continuance of personal 


* Chap‘er ix. 
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existence, is inconceivable—how does such a representation of 
man conform to the Scriptural conception ? 

That a system of thought which so directly negatives all the 
cardinal Christian ideas should have had so powerful an attraction 
for many noble and devout souls, whose ‘‘ whole heart,’’ as Cole- 
ridge says of himself, ‘‘ remained,’’ meantime, ‘‘ with Paul and 
John,’’* will seem less strange to us if we bear in mind that the 
phase of religious experience which we call mysticism, to which 
we owe some of the most precious of our devotional literature, 
frequently fails to guard itself against pantheistic errors. Many 
of the great mystics have held views in regard to the nature of 
God not distinguishable from that of Spinoza. Meister Eckhart, 
for example, from whom Tauler received his impulse and his specu- 
lative point of view, whose influence had much to do with bring- 
ing about that awakening of religious life to which we owe the 
Theologia Germanica and the Imitation of Christ, held that the 
nature of God is necessarily unknowable, without predicates— 
pure, incognizable being. The connection is obvious between 
such a denial of knowledge and the immediacy of intuition to 
which mysticism lays claim. When knowledge abdicates its func- 
tions, feeling takes its place. It would be easy to cite from the 
great devotional classics just referred to passages whose coinci- 
dence with Spinoza, both in sentiment and in language, is curi- 
ously exact.t Moreover, there are certain ideas—the element of 
truth in pantheism—which are presented in the Ethics with singu- 
lar force of conviction and elevation of feeling. The immanence 
of God in nature, as a protest against the Deistic separation of 
God from the world ; self-surrender as the supreme duty and good 
of man, as a protest against the self-seeking, self-centred pietism 
of which we see so much—these essentially religious ideas are 
constantly and powerfully reiterated. The Christian theologian 
most directly and largely influenced by Spinoza is, of course, 
Schleiermacher. His famous definition of religion as ‘‘ the feel- 
ing of absolute dependence ’’ is conceived wholly in Spinoza’s 
spirit ; it is the same thing as the ‘‘ intellectual love of God,” of 
which we read in the Ethics. Not only this imperfect analysis of 
religion, which leaves knowing and willing out of view, and 
which recognizes only a single form of feeling, and that one 
which is not necessarily moral, but many other features of Schleier- 
macher’s doctrine show Spinoza’s influence—such as, his merging 
all divine attributes in that of causality; the vagueness with 

* Biographia Literaria, Chap. x. } 

+ ‘‘Cui omnia unum sunt, et qui omnia ad unum trahit, et omnia in uno videt, 


potest stabilis esse et in Deo pacificus permanere.’’—De Imitatione Christi, lib. 1, 
cap. 3, § 2. 
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which he holds to the notion of God as personal; the rejection 
of immortality as the continuance of personal existence; the 
interpretation of sin as only defective power of reason in com- 
parison with sense consciousness. The negative element in 
Schleiermacher is so large that one wonders at the constructive 
and positive influence exerted by a theology so defective. Schleier- 
macher reacted, as all the finest and most spiritual minds of his 
time did, from the eighteenth century individualism. The Deistic 
conception of an extra-mundane Deity; the conception, hardly 
distinguishable from it, which we find in the orthodoxy of the 
type of Paley—-this did not satisfy the profounder experience of 
a more serious age. It is not strange that a period so illustrious 
in the history of literature, both in Germany and in England, as 
the fifty years from 1775 to 1825 should have witnessed a revolt 
against the superficial and mechanical conceptions of the character 
and government of God which had prevailed in the uninspired, 
matter-of-fact period preceding ; and it was as the most powerful 
exponent of the antithetic point of view that Spinoza came into 
prominence. This is the explanation of Spinoza’s influence upon 
Schleiermacher, and upon Lessing and Herder and Goethe, and 
upon Coleridge, also, and Wordsworth. The idea of a living 
spiritual presence, a God who is with us and in us—as contrasted 
with the cold Deistic conception of a God outside the universe— 
this is a vital and truly spiritual thought, and, so far as pantheism 
emphasizes this, it ministers to a deep and genuine religious 
experience. It is thus that the paradox becomes possible of a 
system, in its speculative aspects distinctly anti-Christian, at the 
same time having points of affinity with the phases of religious 
feeling which we commonly characterize as ‘‘ evangelical.”’ 


As a scheme of thought the evolutionary philosophy of Mr. 
Spencer is as irreconcilable with the Christian view of the world 
as is the metaphysics of Spinoza; the two systems come into 
conflict with Christianity at the same points. An abstract pan- 
theism, however, which starts from Absolute Being, and works 
down to the multiplicity of the finite universe, affords indefinitely 
greater scope, as we have seen, to religious sentiment and imagina- 
tion than a realistic pantheism, which starts at the bottom of the 
scale with a material principle, and seeks to derive the universe 
of things and men from a source so obviously insufficient. One 
need not qualify the severity of the caustic wit with which Mr. 
Frederick Harrison discussed the claim of the Synthetic Philosophy 
to furnish an adequate basis of reverence and worship. ‘‘ In any 
reasonable use of Janguage,’’ he says, in the Nineteenth Century 
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article entitled ‘‘ The Ghost of Religion,’’ which gave Mr. Spencer 
such offense, ‘‘ religion implies some kind of belief in a Power out- 
side ourselves, some kind of awe and gratitude felt for that Power, 
some kind of influence exerted by it upon our lives. There are 
always, in some sort, these three elements—belief, worship, con- 
duct. <A religion which gives us nothing in particular to believe, 
nothing as an object of awe or gratitude, which has no special 
relation to human duty, is not a religion at all. . . . . How mere 
a phrase must any religion be, of which neither belief, nor wor- 
ship, nor conduct can be spoken.” The Synthetic Philosophy does 
not give us an object of defined and articulate belief, or an object 
endowed with the moral and personal attributes presupposed in 
worship, or a Being by whom our conduct can be influenced. 
Toward an impersonal, unknowable Power there can be no rational 
love, or trust, or gratitude, or adoration. Its speculative incon- 
sistency with Christianity is not qualified, as is possible in the case 
of a system of metaphysical pantheism, like that of Spinoza, by 
the presence of an emotional and mystical element, which enables 
one to transcend the limits prescribed by logic. 


The correspondence between these two systems of thought is 
certainly sufficiently striking, especially when one considers the 
different prepossessions of the two thinkers, and the fact that the 
later writer makes no reference to the earlier, and probably has 
little acquaintance with him. LKach starts with a first principle 
assumed as self-evident, and proceeds by deduction from it; each 
postulates the essential and necessary unknowableness of the 
Absolute Ground of being, rejecting all concepts and analogies 


borrowed from human personality ; each fails in the attempt to 


account for the finite universe—the one because constrained to 
diseard the explanatory idea of creation, the other for the addi- 
tional reason that a principle taken from matter and motion is 
incompetent to account for life and mind and conscience; the 
doctrine of ‘f psycho-physical parallelism ’’ is taught by both, with 
a deflection in the direction of mind by one, in the direction of 
matter by the other; Ethics is interpreted by one in terms of 
knowledge, by the other in terms of sense feeling; the great 
Christian ideas—the personality of God, the freedom of man, the 
reality of sin, providence, redemption, immortality—are equally 
unacceptable to both, but one has potentialities of emotional 
experience not possessed by the other. The comparison may be 
carried down to minute details of structure and of phraseology : 
Spinoza’s ‘‘ substance ’’ and Spencer's ‘‘ ultimate reality ;” Spi- 
noza’s attributes of extension and thought and Spencer's ‘‘ vivid 
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and faint series;’’ the ‘‘ modes’’ in the one system and the 
‘* manifestations ’’ in the other; the account given in each of the 
soul as a complex of states, of free will, of final causes. 

The chief reason for calling attention to the correspondences is, 
that the two systems represent two types of that prevalent view 
of the world which we commonly speak of as naturalism—the 
view which abolishes or mutilates personality, alike that of man 
and that of God—which subjects the universe to mechanical 
determination, which admits no thought of a supernatural realm. 
This is the view which seeks to extend itself over our psychol- 
ogy, our ethics, our history, our sociology, our theology. Most 
persons who reach this position at the present time do so by 
way of physical science, but it can be reached with equal readi- 
ness by way of metaphysics. To resolve this current of con- 
temporary tendency into the two streams which are confluent in 
it, is not without profit. Naturalism may be scientific, with an 
inclination toward materialism, or it may be metaphysical, with 
an inclination toward idealism. The latter type—by far the 
nobler—is well exemplified in Paulsen, whose ‘‘ idealistic panthe- 
ism,’ diverging from Spinoza in only two particulars—in a more 
explicit recognition of the priority of the mental over the corpo- 
real, and in emphasizing will rather than thought as the primordial 
element in mind—is interesting as an attempt to state naturalism 
in such a way as to render it consistent with religious faith. ‘‘ I 
hear an adherent of the old orthodoxy exclaim: All that sounds 
very well and looks simple, and it seems a plausible thing to say ; 
but there is something wrong somewhere. What the religious 
disposition desires is a God with whom it can come into a personal 
relation. Such a union is possible if God exists outside of and 
above the world as a personal individuality ; it is not possible if 
he is such an all-one or all-real being. And what the religious 
soul demands besides is a God who sympathizes with His creatures 
and hears their prayers, a God who takes pity on their misery and 
is ready to help them in the hour of need. A God who stands 
above the course of nature as a ruler of the universe can do such 
things. Spinoza’s substance can answer no prayers and perform 
no miracles.’’** This objection of the old-fashioned believer 
admits of no satisfactory reply. An impersonal principle—whether 
generalized from the forces and laws of nature, or abstractly for- 
mulated by the dogmatic reason—cannot take the place of a Per- 
sonal and Living God. Unless we can address God as ‘* Thou,’’ we 
cannot bow before Him in worship, or appeal to Him in aspiration, 
or yield ourselves to Him in obedience. 

JoHns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. Kpwarpd H. GRIFFIN. 


* Introduction to Philosophy, p. 257. 





Ill. 


THE PRINTING OF THE WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION. 


II. IN tHE UNITED STATES. 


JHE Westminster Confession was slow in finding its way into 
print in America. This was not because it was distasteful 
to the American Churches: the Puritanism of the Colonists was 
doctrinally the same as that of England, and they gaye a hearty 
welcome to this Puritan formulary. It was due in the first in- 
stance to the lack of facilities in the Colonies at that early day for 
printing: and afterward to the Independency of the New England 
Churches, which naturally preferred the ‘‘ Savoy Declaration,”’ 
put out by the English Congregationalists in 1658, to the original 
‘¢ Westminster Confession,’’ now become distinctively the creed 
of the Scottish Presbyterians. 

When the Westminster Confession was first given to the public 
(1647), there was but a single printing press in the Colonies. This 
had been brought out in 1638 and set up at Cambridge, where 
from the beginning of 1639 it had been kept busy, under the 
supervision of the Rev. Henry Dunsler, the first President of 
Harvard College. The actual printer up to about 1649 was one 
Stephen Day, who had come out with the press in 1638 for the 
purpose of operating it, but whose works do not accredit him as a 
skilled handicraftsman. He was succeeded in 1649 by Samuel 
Green, the first of a family of printers who for many years car- 
ried on their work in New England; but he was apparently without 
training in the art, and only gradually acquired ability to turn out 
good work. A new press and equipment were sent out, indeed, 
during the course of the years 1654-1658 by the Corporation for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Indians, and in 1660 the same 
Corporation sent out the first skillful printer to come to New Eng. 
land, Marmaduke Johnson—to assist Samuel Green in printing 
the Indian Bible. By these accessions the Cambridge establish- 
ment was greatly improved in capacity and efficiency. It enjoyed 
an absolute monopoly in the Colonies until 1674, when John Fos- 
ter’s press was set up in Boston; and indeed during the latter por- 
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tion of this period it was protected in this monopoly by a law 
which forbade printing within the jurisdiction of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, ‘‘ except in Cambridge ” (1664). In none 
other of the Colonies was a press established for yet ten years 
more. In these circumstances, the reprinting of British books in 
America was not to be thought of. American books were rather 
customarily sent to England to be put into type, and the best that 
could be done in America was to overtake in some form or other 
the absolutely necessary local demands. Accordingly when the 
Cainbridge Synod of 1646-1648 had done its work, only its 
‘¢ Platform of Church Discipline ’’—which was original with it— 
was printed (and exceedingly rudely printed) by Samuel Green 
(1649) at Cambridge ; while the Confession of Faith adopted by 
it—which was accepted from the hands of the Westminster 
Assembly—was expected to be imported from abroad. 

The Westminster Confession, it will be remembered, though 
previously privately printed (in whole or in part) three times in 
London for the use of members of Parliament and the Assembly 
itself, and once in Edinburgh for the use of the members of the 
Scottish Assembly, was not published until after the rising of the 
Scottish Assembly in the latter part of August 1647, and then 
only in Edinburgh and without authorization from the English Par- 
liament. It was not until June 20, 1648, that the Parliamentary 
edition was given to the world; and the earlier issue in that same 
year at Edinburgh and London of what must be looked upon as sur- 
reptitious editions can have antedated this but a few weeks. It 
may be held as quite certain, therefore, that no copies of the Con- 
fession had found their way to New England by October 27, 1647, 
when the General Court of Massachusetts added to the duties with 
which the Cambridge Synod, in session that year, were already 
charged, the additional task of preparing a Confession of Faith ; 
and appointed a Committee to draw up a draught of it against the 
next meeting of the Synod. Before the Synod reconvened, how- 
ever (midsummer, 1648), copies of the Westminster Confession 
had arrived, though not (we may feel sure) copies of the Parlia- 
mentary issue of June 20th of that year: and it proved so satis- 
factory to the delegates that the Synod was enabled to decline the 
labor of preparing a Confession of its own in favor of a simple 
acceptance of this. The story is told by John Cotton in the Pre- 
face to the Platform. We read: 

‘‘ Having perused the publick confession of faith, agreed upon by the Rev- 
erend assembly of Divines at Westminster, and finding the summ and substance 
thereof (in matters of doctrine) to express not their own judgements only, but 


ours also: and being likewise called upon by our godly Magistrates, to draw up a 
publick confession of that faith, which is constantly taught, and generally pro- 
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fessed amongst us, wee thought good to present unto them, and with them to our 
churches, and with them to all the churches of Christ abroad, our professed and 
hearty assent and attestation to the whole confession of faith (for substance of 
doctrine) which the Reverend assembly presented to the Religious and Honorable 
Parlemét of England : Excepting only some sections in the 25 30 and 31. Chapters 
of their*confession, which concern points of controversie in church-discipline ; 
Touching which wee refer our selves to the draught of church-discipline in the 
ensueing treatise. The truth of what we here declare, may appear by the unani- 
mous vote of the Synod of the Elders, and messengers of our churches assembled 
at Cambridge, the last of the sixth month, 1648: which joyntly passed in these 
words ; This Synod having perused, and considered (with much gladness of 
heart and thankfulness to God) the cofession of faith published of late by the 
Reverend Assembly in England, doe judge it to be very holy, orthodox, and judi- 
cious in all matters of faith: and doe therefore freely and fully consent there- 
unto, for the substance thereof. Only in those things which have respect to 
church government and discipline, wee refer our selves to the platform of church- 
discipline, agreed upon by this present assebly : and doe therefore think it meet, 

that this confession of faith, should be comended to the churches of Christ 
amongst us, and to the Honoured Court, as worthy of their due consideration and 
acceptance. Howbeit, wee may not conceal, that the doctrine of vocation expressed 

in Chap, 10. S 1. and summarily repeated Chap, 13. & 1. passed not without 

some debate. Yet considering, that the term of vocation, and others by which it 

is described, are capable of a large, or more strict sense, and use, and that it is not 

intended to bind apprehensions precisely in point of order or method, there hath 

been a generall condescendency thereunto.’’ 


The court acquiescing in this decision and desiring to incite the 
languid churches to make their returns to its request for their 
judgment, by a vote passed June 19, 1650, desired 
‘yt euery church will, by the first opportunity, take order for the p’cureinge of 
that booke, published by the synod at London, concerninge the doctrine of the 
gosple, that the churches may consider of that booke also, as soone as they can be 
gotten.’’ 

This, it will be observed, is an order for a wholesale importation 
of copies of the Westminster Confession. We cannot press the 
phraseology that designates the volume to be imported as ‘ that 
booke, published by the synod at London.’ The whole language 
of the order is popular and general, rather than techuically pre- 
cise: and asa matter of fact no edition of the Confession of Faith 
was in the strict sense ‘‘ published by the synod at London.’’ 
The Parliamentary edition of 1648, entitled Articles of Christian 
Religion, was adjusted to Independent opinion, and would doubt- 
less have been most acceptable to the feelings of Congregationalist 
New England: but there is no reason to believe that this edition 
was especially in the mind of the Court, as it certainly was not in 
the mind of the Synod, seeing that they made exception to Articles 
not contained in this edition: and the early printed copies of the 
Confession which have been preserved in the libraries of New 
England to our day are not of this edition. By 1650 some thir- 
teen issues of the Confession had already been made in Britain ; 
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but besides the privately printed issues and the Parliamentary 
edition of 1648, only three of these had been published at Lon- 
don, viz., the two Bostock editions of 1648 and 1649 and an 
edition of 1650. It was probably from these editions that the 
Massachusetts Churches were expected to supply themselves ; 
though doubtless they actually purchased whatever editions were 
most easily procurable in the London markets. These were all, 
of course, at least ultimately, of Scotch origin. The authors of 
the Preface to the ‘‘ Savoy Declaration ’’ in 1658 make it a matter 
of complaint that ‘‘ that Copy of the Parliaments, followed by us, 
is in few mens hands; the other as it came from the Assembly, 
being approved of in Scotland, was printed and hastened into the 
world before the Parliament had declared their Resolutions about 
it; which was not till June 20, 1648. and yet hath been, and con- 
tinueth to be the Copy (ordinarily) onely sold, printed and reprinted 
for these eleven years.”’ 

So things went on for a generation until the Reforming Synod 
of 1679 and 1680 met at Boston, charged, among other things, 
with the task of setting forth the faith of the new generation. In 
the interval the English Independents had issued (1658) their 
modification of the Westminster Confession—the so-called ‘‘ Savoy 
Declaration ’’—based on the Parliamentary Articles of Christian 
Religion of 1648; and it was but natural that the New England 
Congregationalists should now wish to give their adherence rather 
to this than to the unaltered Confession of Westminster. This was 
rendered the more inevitable by the fact that Mather and Oates, the 
two leading members of the Committee appointed by the Synod 
to draw up a Confession of Faith, had been in England in 1658, 
and were on terms of personal friendship with the Independent 
divines who had framed the ‘‘ Savoy Declaration.’’ Accordingly 
it was the Savoy Declaration, only slightly but significantly altered 
(and that in a sense the direct opposite to the mind of the British 
Independents in the point of the relation of the Civil Magistrate 
to the Church), that was reported to the Synod May 12, 1680. 
On June 11, 1680, the General Court ordered it published: and it 
appeared in the same year at Boston, from the press of John 
Foster, and was several times reprinted subsequently. The 
Churches of Connecticut adopted the same document at the Say- 
brook Synod of 1708. They say: 

‘We agree that the Confession of faith owned and Consented unto by the Elders 
and Messengers of the Chhs assembled at Boston In New England May 12, 1680 
being the Second Session of that Synod be Recomended to the Hon”® the Gen! 


Assembly of this Colony at the next Session for their Publick testimony thereto as 
the faith of the Chhs of this Colony.’’ 


In October of that year the General Court of Connecticut accord- 
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ingly enacted this Confession as the Confession of Faith of Con- 
necticut, and this it continued legally to be until 1784. At its 
next session, May, 1709, the Court provided for its printing. It 
appeared at New London in 1710—the first book printed in Con- 
necticut—and again in 1760; and it has repeatedly been published 
subsequently. Thus the ‘‘ Savoy Declaration,’’ which exerted no 
influence and wrought out no history in England, was given, in a 
slightly modified form, life and influence in America, and even 
bade fair entirely to supersede in this land the original Westmin- 
ster Confession. 

In these circumstances it is not strange that the Westminster 
Confession in its unaltered form had to wait until near the close of 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century before it found its way 
into print in America. The circumstances which secured its print- 
ing in the first instance even then are obscure. Possibly there 
had arisen a demand for it among New England Congregationalists 
themselves ; it is certain that it was the Westminster Confession, 
and not the Savoy modification of it, which was in use among the 
English Independents of the time;* and there is no reason why 
many in New England may not have wished (to say nothing more) 
to have in their hands the formularies of their English brethren. 
It is of course possible, however, on the other hand, that the 
demand which it was sought to supply by the publication of the 
book arose from the Presbyterian Scotch-Irish, who were now 
beginning to make themselves felt as an element in our Colonial 
life. In any event, the earliest American-printed edition of the 
Westminster Confession we have met with, is an octavo volume 
of 161 pages containing the Confession and Larger Catechism 
(the Shorter Catechism being omitted, doubtless, because other- 
wise fully accessible), printed in Boston in 1723 by the eminent 
printer Samuel Kneeland, for the still more eminent bookseller 
Daniel Henchman, who was probably the most enterprising Ameri- 
can publisher prior to the Revolution. As the title-page suggests, 
it is taken not from the current Scotch editions, but from that 
rather peculiar series, published chiefly though not exclusively at 
London, which began with the Rothwell issues of 1658, and _pro- 
ceeded in subsequent issues called the ‘‘ [second edition],’’ 1658, 
‘‘ third edition,’’ 1688, ‘‘ fifth edition,’’ 1717, all published in 
London—while the two forms of the so-called ‘‘ fourth edition ”’ 
alone of the series are Scotch (Glasgow, 1675, Edinburgh, 1708). 
This circumstance undoubtedly raises a degree of probability for the 
Congregationalist origin of this edition. 

It can hardly be doubted, on the. other hand, that the second 


* NEAL, Puritans, II, 178. 
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American edition which we have Ynet with, was called out by a 
purely Presbyterian demand. This was issued in 1745 at Phila- 
delphia, from the press of Benjamin Franklin, and was a finely 
manufactured 16mo volume of 588 pages, following the type of 
the normative Edinburgh edition of Lumisden and Robertson of 
1728, and containing all the documents included in that edition and 
ever subsequently constituting the fixed contents of Scotch edi- 
tions. It came from the press, it will be observed, the year of 
the formation of the Synod of New York, and it may well be that 
the disruption of the Svnod of Pennsylvania, and the controversies 
out of which that disruption grew and which had been disturbing 
the Church since 1740, were the occasion of its preparation. That 
only these two editions were issued in America until, as the century 
was drawing to a close (1789, 1799), the two greater Presbyterian 
bodies established in this country began to publish their amended 
editions of the Confession, is readily accounted for by the con- 
tinued dependence of Presbyterians at large on Scotland for their 
supply of Confessions. This dependence is attested by the very 
large number of Scotch Confessions bearing dates in the eigh- 
teenth century which are found scattered through America to-day. 
There are even traces of prominent pastors acting as something 
like regular importing agencies for greater or smaller commu- 
nities, and busying themselves with seeing that the Confession of 
Faith was circulated as widely as possible among their own and 
contiguous flocks. Benjamin Chestnut,* for example, seems to 
have added this to the many other good works by which he 
fulfilled the office of a bishop for the whole of South Jersey. 
Some of the smaller branches of Presbyterianism in America to 
this day seek much or all of their supply abroad, though reprints 
of the Scotch book, containing the whole series of documents 
which have found their way into it, have also continued to be 
issued in America up to to-day. 

The real history of the publication of the Westminster Confes- 
sion in America begins thus in 1789. ‘The infancy of Presbyteri- 
anism in the New World, and even its lusty youth, was then 
already a thing of the past; and it was celebrating the attainment 
of its majority by constituting a General Assembly and preparing 
a complete Constitution for its future direction. The Doctrinal 
Standards embodied in this Constitution were borrowed from those 
prepared by the Westminster Assembly, with only such altera- 
tions in their teaching as to the relation of the civil magistrate to 
the Church and to spiritual things, as were thought necessary to 
adapt them to a free Church in a free State. But the American 


* See for him, Dr. Alfred Nevin’s Presbyterian Encyclopedia, sub. nom. 
5 
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Church looked upon them, as thus adjusted, as distinctively its 
own Standards, in contradistinction to the Standards of the Church 
of Scotland, and consistently spoke of them and acted toward 
them as such. The whole process of the framing of a Constitu- 
tion was begun by raising a Committee, which was instructed to 
‘* take into consideration the Constitution of the church of Scot- 
land and other Protestant churches, and agreeably to the general 
principles of Presbyterian government, to compile a system of 
general rules for the government of the Synod, and the several 
Presbyteries under their inspection, and the people in their com- 
munion.’’ And the completed series of documents was set forth, 
at the end, as unitedly composing ‘‘ the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America,” thus con- 
sciously differentiated from all other Churches in Christendom. 
The printing of this distinctive Constitution was in these circum- 
stances a matter of course: and for a while the Assembly retained 
the publication and diffusion of it entirely in its own hands. 
There were issued in this way, directly by the Assembly, four 
editions—one in 1789 from the press of Thomas Bradford (a new 
impression was issued in 1792), one in 1797 from the. press of 
Robert Aitken, one in 1806 from the press of Jane Aitken, and 
one in 1815 through the publishing house of W. W. Woodward. 
There were 1000 to 1500 copies issued in the first of these editions, 
possibly increased by another 1000 by its second impression ; 4000 
copies in the second; 5000 in the third; and doubtless quite as 
many more in the fourth. The book had meanwhile been improved, 
by a careful and expert revision and the adjunction of proof-texts, 
in the second edition ; and by exquisite typographical skill in the 
third. Meanwhile the demand for it had become sufficiently great 
to tempt private enterprise, and ‘‘ unauthorized editions,’’ the 
ventures of booksellers on their own account, began to appear as 
early as 1801. In these circumstances the Assembly was led after 
the issue of its fourth edition (1815), to adopt the new policy of 
committing the publication of its Constitution to private initiative, 
only reserving the right of revision and certification of the text as 
issued, and claiming a percentage on the value of the issues. 
From 1821, when the first edition under this new arrangement 
appeared, until 1839, when it was receded from, there were sent 
forth at least fifteen editions, all except the first of which (Finley, 
1821) appear to come from a single set of stereotyped plates. 
Ilow many copies were thus put into circulation we can only 
conjecture ; but we presume 20,000 would be a low estimate. 

In 1838 the great division of the Church into Old and New School 
bodies took place, and each division went its own way in the pub- 
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lication of the Constitution common to the two. The Old School 
branch at once withdrew the general permission to booksellers to 
print its book, and placed it exclusively in the hands of the Board 
of Publication, which it had adopted from the Synod of Philadel- 
phia (1839). Stereotyped plates were at once made; and a new 
set again in 1853—a somewhat unfortunate set, from the point of 
view of accuracy of text. From these the Board issued during 
the years intervening between the Division and Reunion (1870) no 
less than 80,000 copies, besides 2000 copies of an edition de luxe. 
In the same period it issued also 28,000 copies of the Confession 
in a cheaper (pamphlet) form ; and 2750 copies of a German trans- 
lation of it. During this same period there had been issued under 
the auspices of the New School branch of the Church at least six 
editions (from 1845); and at least three issues had been put forth 
by private enterprise. Moreover the new division of the Church 
consequent on the Civil War had created a vigorous Church in the 
Southern States, which had put forth a first edition of its Standards, 
early in the ’60s, of some 20,000 copies. After the reunion of 
the Old and New School Churches in 1870, the old plates of the 
Board of Publication were continued in use to supply the united 
Church, and 40,500 copies were printed from them up to 1891, 
when they were happily supplanted by a carefully corrected new 
set, from which there have already been printed, up to 1900, 10,000 
copies. To these must be added 500 copies of the edition de luxe 
issued in 1884; 250 copies of the German version, issued in 1891; 
and 50,250 issues of the Confessionin pamphlet form. The grand 
total of copies put out by the Board of Publication from 1839 to 
1900 thus aggregates no fewer than 224,000 copies. To this must 
be added 35,818 copies issued by the Southern Church, as well as 
those issued between 1839 and 1870 by the New School branch 
and private enterprise. So that it can scarcely be thought exces- 
sive to suppose that more than 325,000 copies of the Confession 
have been put into circulation by the Presbyterian Church since 
1840: and perhaps it would not much overshoot the mark to say 
that throughout its whole history, from 1789 to 1900, there have 
been put into circulation not many fewer than a half-million copies 
of the Confession of Faith in the form given it by the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America. 

What the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
did for its Constitution in 1789, that the Associate Reformed 
Church did for its in’ 1799. The first edition of its Constitution, 
containing the Confession of Faith as modified by the Associate 
Reformed Synod to the same general effect as had been done by 
the sister Church ten years before, appeared in that year, and 
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introduced a new series of issues of the Confession of Faith which 
still continues to be put forth to-day—both in simple reprints of the 
original Associate Reformed book (stil] issued by the Associate 
Reformed Synod of the South), and in the form given it by the 
United Presbyterian Church in issues beginning in 1859. We 
have met with only seven editions of the Associate Reformed 
book ; and with only five editions of the United Presbyterian 
book. But we cannot suppose these to do more than represent a 
series of much more numerous issues which have escaped our 
search ; and we cannot doubt that a very considerable addition to 
the total number of copies put into circulation by the American 
press has been contributed by this series of editions. 

The purpose for which the Westminster Confession of Faith has 
been printed in America has ever been distinctly an ecclesiastico- 
practical one. Very little scientific interest has intruded itself in 
the preparation of either the text or its accompaniments. The first 
editions issued by the several churches have apparently been taken 
from whatever texts lay conveniently at hand. In the case of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church this was unfortunately the 
unusually inaccurate text then (since 1853) current in the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America; in the case of the 
other Churches it was the current British texts of the time. Now 
and then, however, an effort has been made to produce a corrected 
text. An early instance of this is afforded by the text of the 
edition of 1797 (Robert Aitken), in which important textual 
corrections were made. A very notable instance is supplied by 
the care taken in correcting the text by the Committee of the 
New School Assembly to which was committed the task of pre- 
paring the edition issued by that body in 1850+. And the editions 
published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
school Work since 1891 are the product of a very exact scrutiny 
and reach the high-water mark of accuracy of printing in 
the American editions. But even in this text there are con- 
served a number of readings which have originated rather in 
printers’ slips than in ecclesiastical revisions, and which have 
been retained in the revised text apparently as distinctively 
American readings. One would think that it would be better to 
restore the text in all points, where direct ecclesiastical warrant for 
change cannot be adduced, to the text of the princeps—i. e., the 
edition of Evan Tyler of 1647. 

The history of the accompaniments of the text runs parallel 
with that of the text itself. The proof-texts, for example, in the 
reprints of the British editions made for the smaller branches of 
the Church, anc as well in the editions deriving from the Associate 
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Reformed book of 1799, do not intentionally vary from those of 
Westminster, and are taken uncriticised from the current British 
editions. The first edition of the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America was printed without 
proof-texts. And when, shortly afterward, it was proposed to add 
them, the work was characteristically undertaken as if it were an 
independent enterprise of a new Church. There was no reference 
made to the Westminster proofs in the initiation of the work or 
in the appointment of the Committee to prepare the new texts; 
and no open profession was made on the part of the Committee of 
having based their work on the Westminster proofs, or indeed of 
having even consulted them. It was only when the new proofs 
were submitted to a new Committee for revision that directions were 
given that they should be compared with the Westminster proofs. 
The new proofs cannot, however, be @ posterior’ spoken of as 
prepared in independence of the Westminster proofs : nor can they 
be thought an improvement upon the Westminster proofs. <A 
peculiar teature connected with them is the inclusion among 
them of certain footnotes, of an expository or even argumenta- 
tive character. Some of these—particularly that on the word 
‘¢ man-stealing ’’ in the 142d Question of the Larger Catechism 
—were of inordinate length and polemic in character, and subse- 
quently gave trouble and were officially removed from the margin 
of the Standards in 1816. Nevertheless these hastily prepared 
and unsatisfactory proof-texts—with only the removal of the above- 
mentioned objectional notes, accomplished in 1816—held their 
place in the Standards of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America from 1797 to 1896, and still hold their place in 
the Standards of the Presbyterian Church of the United States 
until to-day. Since 1896 they have been replaced in the Standards 
of the former of these two Churches by a new and much improved 
set of proofs, which were prepared by a Committee appointed in 
1888, and were approved by the Assembly in 1894. In the whole 
period from 1789 to 1896, moreover, the Shorter Catechism as 
published in the Constitution of these Churches was unprovided 
with proof-texts, a note advising the reader to turn for them to 
the corresponding Questions of the Larger Catechism. The 
current form of the Westminster proofs was accustomed to be 
printed with the Shorter Catechism as separately published by 
these Churches. Since 1896, however, the Shorter Catechism as 
published by the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America has been provided with its own appropriate texts, pre- 

pared by the Committee of 1888-1894. 
After a history of about a century and three-quarters, at the 
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opening of the twentieth century the Westminster Confession is 
still in wide circulation in America, and is accessible in several 
forms. Copies of the British edition are still imported, especially 
perhaps those issued by T. Nelson & Sons, with a New York as 
well as British imprint. Reprints of the Scotch book are still 
made by the Associate Presbyterian Board of Publication, with a 
Philadelphia imprint, but doing business at Eau Claire, Pa. The 
old Associate Reformed book is still issued by the Publication Com- 
mittee of the Associate Reformed Synod of the South, at Atlanta, 
Ga. But especially three great publishing houses are engaged in 
supplying a large Presbyterian public with the Confession of Faith, 
in several different forms: the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-school Work, at Philadelphia; the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, at Richmond, Va.; and the United 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, at Pittsburgh, Pa. From these 
three houses several thousands of copies of the Confession are put 
into circulation annually. Little has been done in the meantime 
to supply the multitudinous foreign population that has crowded 
to our shores with the Westminster Confession of Faith in their 
own tongues. A German translation was published by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication in 1857, and is still kept on sale. 
A Spanish translation, based cn an earlier one published in 
Mexico, is now issued at Albuquerque, N. M. But what are these 
among so many? American Presbyterian missionaries have, on 
the other hand, been especially faithful in translating and cireulating 


o 


the Confession among the peoples to whom they have carried the 
Gospel: but this is not the place to speak of these rather numerous 
versions made and printed outside of the United States. 


in the search we have been able to make we have met with 
some eighty-eight editions of the Confession of Faith printed in 
the United States. We suppose ourselves to have catalogued 
almost a complete list of the editions issued by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. We cannot suppose 
ourselves to have been so fortunate, however, in the case of the 
issues of other Churches: no doubt we have missed quite the half 
of these. We are able to print, therefore, nothing more tha 
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NOTES TOWARD A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WEST. 
MINSTER CONFESSION.* 


II. AMERICAN EDITIONS. 
1. REPRINTS OF THE BRITISH BOOK. 


[i. 1723] The | Confession of Faith, | Together with the | Larger 
Catechism; | composed by the Reverend | Assembly of Divines 
| Then sitting at Westminster. | Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament. | With a brief sum of Christian Doctrine, | 
Contained in Holy Scripture, And | holden forth in the Con- 
fession of | Faith and Catechism. | Deut. 6. 6, 7—And these 
words . ... when thou risest up. | Boston in N. E. | Re- 
printed by S. Kneeland, for D, Henchman, at his | Shop in 
Corn-Hill | 1728. 


8vo, pp. (2), 161, (1); 6 x 34 inches (block of type). An account of this edition 
is given by WILBERFORCE EAMEs, Harly New England Catechisms, ete. (Wor- 
cester, Mass.: Charles Hamilton, 1898), p. 76. There is a copy of it in the Lenox 
Library (Fifth avenue and Seventieth street), New York. The Confession of Faith 
occupies the first fifty-six pages ; the Larger Catechism, pp. 57-124; the Sum, pp. 
125-161. 

The form of title-page here given is, among British editions, peculiar to a series 
of issues beginning with a quarto edition published in London in [1658] by J. 
Rothwell,t and running through two issues of a so-called ‘‘ [second edition],’’ 
both of 1658, London, John Rothwell ; two of a so-called ‘‘ fourth edition,’’ Glas- 
gow, Robert Sanders, 1675, and Edinburgh, John Craig, 1708; a so-called ‘‘ third 
edition,’’ 1688, London, Parkhurst and Newman ; and a so-called ‘fifth edition,” 
1717, London, Cruttenden and Cox.{ In these editions alone the title-page bears the 
words: ‘‘ Composed by the Reverend Assembly of Divines sitting at Westminster.”’ 
Of them, the so-called ‘‘ third edition ’’ (1688) alone reads: ‘‘7’hen sitting at West- 
minster.’”? The ‘‘fifth edition’? (1717) aloneZ contains the Sum of Saving 


*It is as impossible in this case as in that of the British editions (see this 
REVIEW for October, 1901, p. 614) to mention all those to whom we have been 
indebted in this undertaking. As there, so here, we are particularly indebted to 
the Rev. Drs. E. R. Craven and Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia, who have 
not only placed the extensive collections of Confessions in their possession at our 
disposal, but have exhibited unwearied patience in resolving our inquiries. We 
must not neglect to name also the Rev. Dr. Charles R. Gillett, Librarian at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York ; the Rev. Jesse Lee Cotton, formerly Librarian 
of the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa.; the authorities at the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, whose large collection has provided 
much of our material ; the Rev. Prof. John MceNaugher, of the Allegheny Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Allegheny, Pa.; the Rev. Dr. James K. Hazen, of Richmond, Va., 
and the Rev. Dr, S. A. Agnew, of Bethany, Miss. The notes to the several editions 
will here and there indicate others also to whom we have been especially indebted. 

+See the Bibliography in the October, 1901, number of this REVIEW, p. 629, 
No. 23. 

{See the Bibliography in the October, 1901, number of this Review, pp. 631, 
632, 634, 636, 637, Nos. 24, 25, 33, 36, 46, 51. 

4 Possibly the Edinburgh form of the ‘fourth edition’’ (1708) does also: it 
boasts on the title-page of containing ‘‘all the other additions that have been 
hitherto printed.’’ 
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Knowledge—with the following half-title (on p. 375): ‘“‘A Brief Sum of | Christian 
Doctrine, | Contained in | Holy Scripture, and holden forth in the Con- | fession 
of Faith and Catechisms. | Agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at Westmins- 
ter, | and received by the General Assembly of the Kirk | of Scotland. With the 
Practical Use thereof. | ’’ It seems clear that the original from which Kneeland’s 
edition is made must be sought in this series: possibly both the so-called ‘‘ third 
edition ’’ (1688) and the so-called ‘‘ fifth edition’’ (1717) were used. From the 
former the ‘‘then’’ of the title-page may have been derived : from the latter, the 
Sum seems to have been taken. 

Nothing is known of the circumstances leading to the publication of this edition. 
It seems to have been taken from London and not from Scotch originals. It con- 
tains only documents not easily accessible in eighteenth century New England : 
the unaltered Westminster Confession,* the Larger Catechismt and the Sum of 
Saving Knowledge.t This was a period of increasing sympathy in New England, 
and especially in Connecticut, with Presbyterianism; and during it a desire 
might well grow up in the Churches to become better acquainted with the Presby- 
terian formularies. And this desire would be reinforced by their use among the 
Independent Churches of this time in England.Z For these reasons the publication 
of such a volume in New England might appear easy to account for from a purely 
Congregationalist demand. We must nevertheless bear in mind that the Scotch- 
Irish immigrants had already made the Presbyterian element a factor of impor- 
tance in Colonial life; though the make-up of the book seems hardly such as 
would naturally respond to a Presbyterian call. On the whole, it seems not 
unlikely that this edition was meant to meet a demand for the Westminster form- 
ularies which was felt in the New England Churches themselves. 

Of the publisher, Daniel Henchman, we are told that he ‘‘ was the most eniment 
and enterprising bookseller that appeared in Boston, or indeed in all British 
America, before the year 1775 ; and since that period few have excelled him as a 
publisher.’’ In connection with his publishing business he built the first paper- 
mill in New England. See IsAtAnH Tuomas, Jistory of Printing in America, 
ete. ( Ed. 1, Worcester, 1810), II, 423; ef. I, 213, 305. The printer, Samuel Knee- 
land, was almost as eminent in his own sphere as Henchman was in his. He was 
born in Boston, where he began business as a printer in 1718, and where he carried 
on his printing work successfully until his death in 1769. He learned his trade in 
the office of Bartholomew Green, and for twenty-five years of his career (1727-1752) 
prosecuted it in partnership with Timothy Green the younger: thus he came into 
the closest relations with that great family of printers sprung from Samuel Green 
the elder—the second American printer—who began in 1649 the work of printing, 
in which his descendants were still engaged when Thomas published his bistory in 
1810. The first English Bible printed in America is accredited by Thomas to 
Kneeland, working in this instance, too, for Henchman: it was, he says, published 
with a London imprint in order to avoid prosecution for infringement of patent. 
Modern bibliographers have failed to verify the statement.|| See on Kneeland, 
THOMAS, as cited, I, pp. 302 sq., II, 213, 429. 


* The New England Churches had adopted (in 1680 for Massachusetts and 1708 
for Connecticut) the Savoy revision of the Westminster Confession as their stand- 
ard of doctrine: and it alone (somewhat modified) had been made accessible by 
reprints. 

+ Two later editions of the Larger Catechism are recorded by EAMES (as cited, 
pp. 76-77), viz., Boston, 1750 and 1762 (both apparently from Scotch originals); 
but none earlier. 

¢ The Sum seems only on this one single occasion to have ever been published in 
New England. 

¢ NEAL, Puritans, II, 178. 

| See O'Callaghan, List of Editions of the Holy Scriptures and parts thereof 
printed in America previous to 1860 ( Albany: 1861). 
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[ii. 1745] The | Confession of Faith, | The Larger and Shorter | 
Catechisms, | with the | Scripture Proofs at large. | Together 
with | The Sum of Saving Knowledge (contain’d in | the 
Holy Scriptures, and held forth in the said Con- | fesston and 
Catechisms) and Practical Use there- | of ; Covenants National 
and Solemn | League, Acknowledgment of Sins and | Engage- 
ment to Duties, Directories, | Form of Church Government, 
&e. | Of Publick Authority in the | Church of Scotland. | 
With Acts of Assembly and Parliament, rela- | tive to, and 
approbative of the same. | Deut. vi. 6, 7... .. | Philadel- 
phia: | Printed and Sold by B. Franklin | M.DCC.XLV. 

16mo, pp. 567 +- 21 unnumbered for the ‘‘ Table ’’; 6} x 33 inches (block of type). 

There are separate titles to the Confession of Faith ; Larger Catechism (p. 165); 

Shorter Catechism (p. 367); the Sum (p. 403); the National Covenant (p. 441); 

Solemn League (p. 463); the Directory for Public Worship (p. 483), ete.; all dated 

1745. The proof-texts are arranged in double columns under the text. The book 

is well printed and well manufactured. There is a copy in the library of the 

Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia; and a mutilated copy in the posses- 

sion of the Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Robinson, of the Western Theological Seminary, 

Allegheny. 

The title-page and contents follow those of the edition of Thomas Lumisden and 
John Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728, which is the first to contain all the documents 
which have become the regular contents of Scotch editions, and which, therefore, 
with its good text (derived from Dunlop, 1719) and completed ‘‘canon,’’ is in some 
sense the norm of the Scottish editions.* Franklin’s edition, thus, as it is 
probably the first American edition printed for the use of Presbyterians, so repro- 
duces the standard Scotch text and canon alike. 


[iii. 1813] The | Confession of Faith: | the | Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, | with the Scripture-proofs at Large : | the Cove- 
nants, | National and Solemn League, | the Acknowledge- 
ment of Sins, And Engagement to Duties: | the Directories 
for Public and Family Worship: | And the Form of Church 
Government: | with Acts of Assemb!y and Parliament 
relative to, and Appro- | bative of, the same: | Of Public 
Authority in the Church of Scotland: | And also | in 
the Associate Church, And the Reformed Church, | in the 
United States of America. | Together with ; The Sum of 
Saving Knowledge, | (contained in the Holy Scriptures, and 
held forth in the | said Confession and Catechisms,) | And 
the Practical Use thereof. | And these words... . dili- 
gently | unto... . way,! and .... risest up. Deut. v. 
6, 7. | Printed and Published by W. W. Woodward, | No. 
52, South Second, corner of Chestnut Street, Philadelphia | 
18138. 


12mo, pp. 542 + 20 unnumbered containing ‘‘The Table’’ (the Confession 


/ “* See the Bibliography in the October, 1901, number of this REVIEW, p. 643, 
No. 60. 
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occupying 133 pages); 64 x 33 inches (block of type). Proof-texts at large. There 
is a copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, Philadelphia, and another is 
reported by Prof. John McNaugher, D.D., of the Allegheny Theological Seminary. 

As the title-page bears, this edition was prepared for the use of the Associate 
Church and the Reformed Church. It follows the current Scotch editions, the 
type of which was set by the edition of Lumisden and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728; 
but it allows itself certain liberties on the title-page, the most marked of which is 
the new place given to the phrase ‘‘together with . . .. and the Practical Use 
thereof.’’ 


{iv. 1821] The | Confession of Faith, | agreed upon by the | As- 
sembly of Divines | at | Westminster, | with the assistance 
| of Commissioners | from | the Church of Scotland, | as | a 
part of the covenanted uniformity of religion betwixt the | 
churches of Christ, in the Kingdoms of Scotland, | England 
and Ireland. | Approved by the General Assembly, 1647, and 
ratified and established by | Acts of Parliament, 1649 and 
1690, as the public and avowed | Confession of the Church 
of Scotland, | wi 3 s from the Scripture. | Haver- 
hill, N. H. | Printed by Sylvester T. Goss, | 1821. 

8vo, pp. 147; paper, uncut; 6,5; x 38. There is a copy in the library of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

The title-page of this edition is of the type of the edition published by Lumisden 
and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1725,* reprinted in 1739, 1764, 17/1, 1785. It is 
apparently the only copy of the Westminster Confession published in New Eng- 
jand subsequently to the American editio princeps of 1723. 

[v. 1829] The | Confession of Faith, | the | Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, | with the | Scripture Proofs at Large: | together 
with | the Sum of Saving Knowledge, | (contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, and held forth in the said Confession | and Cate- 
chisms) and Pr: — Use Thereof ; | Covenants, National and 
Solemn League ; | Aakesinindeumens | of Sins, and Engage- 
ment to Duties; Diseeiosins for | Public and Family Wass 
ship; Form of Church Government, etc. | Of Public Author- 
ity in the Chureh of Scotland 4 With Acts of Assembly 
and Parliament, relative to, and ] Approbatory of, the same. 
Deut. vi. 6. 7... .. | Printed from the Last Edinburgh 
dition. | penn Poe and Hogan, No. 255, Mar- 
ket Street. | Albany Webster and Wood. | 1829. 

16mo, pp. 600 -!- 24 unnumbered for the ‘‘ Table’’; 63 x 33 inches (block of 
type); proof-texts at large and in two columns. There are copies in the libraries of 
the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven and the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, Philadelphia. 

The ‘‘last Edinburgh edition’’ prior to 1829 which we have met with is the 
edition of Sir D. Hunter Blair and J. Bruce of 1815, which is of the type of the 
Lumisden and Robertson 1728 and (like this) consists of pp. 600 [24]. This 
edition may very well have been taken directly from it, or from one of its reissues. 


*See the Bibliography in this REvrew for October, 1901, p. 641, No. 56. Cf. 
Nos. 66, 90, 97, 102. 
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{vi. 1838] The | Confession of Faith, ete. [as in the edition of 
1829]. . . . . | Printed from a recent and correct Edinburgh 
edition. | Philadelphia: | William S. Young, 173 Race Street 
| 1838, 

8vo, pp. 624 (including *‘ Table’’); 6 x 34 inches (block of type); proofs at large 
in two columns. There is a copy in the library of the Presbyterian Historical 

Society, Philadelphia; and another is reported by the Rev. Jesse L. Cotton, of 

Coraopolis, Pa. The publisher, Mr. William S. Young, was a ruling elder in the 


Associate Presbyterian Church. This edition would seem to be a reprint of that of 
1829. 


[vii. 1842] The | Confession”of Faith, etc. [as in the edition of 
1829]. . ... | Printed from a recent and correct Edinburgh 
Kdition. | Philadelphia: | William S. Young, 1738 Race 
Street. | 1842. 

12mo, pp. 564; 6 x 3} inches (block of type); proof-texts at large. There are 
copies in the libraries of the Rev. Drs. E. R. Craven and Henry C. McCook, Philadel- 


phia ; and also in the collection of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadel- 
phia. 


[viii. 1853] The | Confession of Faith, | ete. [as in the edition of 
| Printed from a recent and correct Edinburgh 
edition: | Philadelphia: | William 5. Young, 178 Race 
Street. | 1853. 
12mo, pp. 564, 8 x 5 inches (outside measurement of page). Reported by the 
Rev. Jesse L. Cotton, Coraopolis, Pa. 


[ix. 1856] The | Confession of Faith, etc. [as in the edition of 
1829]... . .| Philadelphia: | William 8. Young, 175 Race 
Street. | 1856. 


12mo, pp. 564, 6 x 3) inches (block of type). 


[x. 1859+] [The Confession of Faith, ete. [as in all editions of 
the type of 1728, cf. the ed. of 1829 above]. ... . | Printed 
by Authority. | London: | T. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster Row ; 
| Edinourgh; and New York. | M.DCCC.LIX. Again 
M.DCCC.LX]. 


8vo, pp. 424. See this REVIEW, Oct., 1901, p. 655, Nos. 122, 123. 


[xi. 1863] The | Confession of Faith, etc. [as in the edition of 
1829)... . . | Printed from a recent and correct Edinburgh 
Kdition. | Philadelphia: | William S. Young, 1023 Race 
Street. | 1863. 

[xii. 1874] The | Confession of Faith, etc. [as in the edition of 
1829}. . . . . | Printed from a recent and correct Kdin- 
burgh Edition. | Philadelphia: | Associate Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. | 1874. 


12mo, pp. 564; 6 x 34 inches; proof-texts at large in two columns. There isa 
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copy in the library of the Rev. A. M. Malcom, of Eau Claire, Pa. This edition 
was printed from the stereotyped plates acquired from Mr. W. S. Young. 


[xiii. 1881 +] The | Confession of Faith, ete. [as in the edition of 
1829]. . . . . | Printed from a recent and correct Edinburgh 
Edition: | Philadelphia: | Associate Presbyterian Board of 
Pablication. | [no date]. 


12mo, pp. 564; 6 x 3} inches; proof-texts at large in two columns. There isa 
copy in the library of the Princeton Theological Seminary : and another is reported 
by the Rev. Dr. D. B. Willson, of the Reformed Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny: and copies are kept in stock by the Associate Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, now doing business at Eau Claire, Pa. The Board of Publication of the 
As-ociate Presbyterian Church (which passed in 1858 into the hands of the United 
Presbyterian Church) was revived in 1874 by the remnant left on the formation 
of the United Presbyterian Church, and issued that same year an edition of 
the Confession of Faith from the stereotyped plates of Mr. William S. Young, which 
it had acquired. Subsequently to that date, the dating has not appeared on the 
title-page: but new issues have been made from the plates in 1881, 1888 and 1898. 
These plates have been in use apparently since 1842. The text they present is a 
good one, but it contains the errors noted by Mr. Carruthers as occurring in most 
current editions, at ix, 1, 5, xiii, 2, xx, 2, xxv, 2. See his list in the October 
number of this REVIEW, p. 658, under No. 137. 


2. THE BOOK OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. A. 


[xiv. 1789] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | in 
the | United States of America | containing | the | Confes- 
sion of Faith, | the | Catechisms, | the | Government and 
Discipline, | and the | Directory for the worship of God, | 
Ratified and adopted by the Synod of New York | and Phila- 
delphia, held at Philadelphia | May the 16th 1788, and con- 
tinued by adjourn- | ments until the 28th of the same Month. 
| Philadelphia: | Printed by Thomas Bradford, | In Front- 
street, fourth Door below Market-street. | M DCC LXXXIX. 


12mo, pp. [vii] 215 (Confession = 1-48); 5} x 223 inches (block of type). Bas- 
tard-title and title: separate bastard-titles to Larger Catechism, Shorter Catechism, 
Form of Government and Directory. No proof-references. At the words: ‘‘he 
descended into hell’’ in the Creed at the end of the Shorter Catechism (p. 130), the 
usual note is given in an inset on the right margin: ‘‘7. e., continued in the state 
of the dead and under the power of death until the third day.’’ At the word 
‘*Bishop”’ in the Form of Government, chap. iii, the usual note, retained until to- 
day, occurs (p. 138) at the foot of the page. A note also occurs at Form of 
Government, xiv, 4, directing how to fill up a blank in the form under discussion. 
The new Introduction to the Form of Government drawn up by the Synod of 1788, 
appears as an Introduction and is printed in italics. Tbe Form of Government is 
partly (not uniformly) supplied with insets in left margin, giving the contents of 
paragraphs. In the answer to Q. 105 of the Larger Catechism there is found the 
error: ‘‘using unlawful means and trusting in wnlawful means,’’ which has 
deformed the Scottish editions apparently until to-day :* it was eliminated from 
the series of American texts in 1797. The volume is lettered on the outside 


* See the October number of this REVIEw, p. 653, in the remarks under No. 113. 
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“The Confession of Faith,’’ and this inachurate lettering is continued on all 
copies of the Constitution until 1896. There are copies of this edition *in the 
libraries of the Theological Seminary at Princeton ; of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York ; of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia; and of Drs. 
E. R. Craven and Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia. 

Thomas Bradford, the printer of this edition. was the great-grandson of William 
Bradford, the first printer of Philadelphia and afterward the first printer of New 
York : he is one of a series of Bradfords who carried on the trade of printer for an 
unbroken period of 160 years. He was born May 4, 1745, and died May 7, 1838. 
See on the Bradfords, I. Tuomas’ J/istory of Printing in America, Ed. i, Vol. ii, 
as per index ; the American Dictionary of Printing and Book-Making, sub. nomm. 
‘Andrew ”’ and ‘‘ William Bradford ’”’ (pp. 66-67); Lamb’s Biographical Diction- 
ary of the U. S. (edited by J. H. Brown, Boston, 1900), sub. nom. 

The circumstances connected with the publication of this first edition of ‘‘ The 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America’’ are as 
follows. The original Synod had adopted the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chisms in 1729, under the terms of a ‘‘ Declaratory Act.’’ It had declared ‘‘ the 
said Confession and Catechisms to be the confession of their faith, excepting only 
some clauses in the twentieth and twenty-third chapters, concerning which clauses 
the Synod do unanimously declare, that they do not receive those articles in any 
such sense as to suppose the civil magistrate hath a controlling power over Synods 
with respect to the exercise of their ministerial authority ; or power to persecute 
any for their religion, or in any sense contrary to the Protestant succession to the 
throne of Great Britain.’’ They had at the same time ‘‘ earnestly recommended ”’ 
‘“‘the directory for worship, discipline and government of the church, commonly 
annexed to the Westminster Confession,’’ to all their members, ‘‘to be by them 
observed as near as circumstances will allow, and Christian prudence direct ’’ (Min- 
utes of 1729, p. 93,* Digest of 1898, p. 4). As the time approached, however, for 
the Synod to divide itself and to constitute a General Assembly, provision was 
made, among other things, for the adjustment of its Standards. The Synod of 
1786 referred the ‘‘book of discipline and government’’ to a Committee ‘to 
digest such a system as they shall think to be accommodated to the state of the 
Presbyterian Church in America’? (Minutes of 1786, p. 525). This Committee 
reported the draught of a plan of government and discipline at the next Synod, and 
that Synod after having considered and amended it ordered it printed for distribu- 
tion among the Presbyteries and Churches -for their consideration (Minutes, 1787, 
p. 539); at the same time directing the same Committee to revise the Westminster 
Directory for public worship, and have their draught of it printed for consider- 
ation. We read further: ‘‘The Synod took into consideration the last paragraph 
of the twentieth chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith; the third para. 
graph of the twenty-third chapter; and the first paragraph of the thirty-first chap- 
ter ; and having made some alterations, agreed that the said paragraphs, as now 
altered, be printed for consideration, together with the draught of a plan of gov- 
ernment and discipline 
posed alterations in the Confession of Faith shall have been finally determined 
on by the body, and the Directory shall have been revised as above directed, 


* The page references to the Minutes are in every case up to 1835, to the volumes 
of Minutes (3 vols.) issued by the Presbyterian Board of Pub.ication in 1841 and 
[1847]. The first of these volumes, covering the Synodical period, bears the 
title, Records of the Presbyterian Church, etc.: it has been twice issued—the 
first issue bearing the date 1841, the second having no date. We have used the 
issue of 1841 ; the pagination of the later issue is advanced by two numerals, so 
that those who would verify our citations in tie later issue must add two to each 
cited page-numeral. 
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and adopted by the Synod, the said Confession thus altered, and Directory thus 
revised and adopted, shall be styled, ‘The Confession of Faith, and Directory 
for public worship, of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica’’’ (Minutes for 1787, p. 539-40). In 1788 the revised draughts having come 
in, they were considered, and after amendments, adopted and ordered printed 
(Minutes of 1788, pp. 545-6-7). The action with reference to the Confession of 
Faith is found in the following notes: 26 May, afternoon: ‘‘ Ordered, To proceed 
in the consideration of the draught [of the Form of Government and Discipline]; 
and also of the proposed amendments of the Confession of Faith, and having 
finished the same, Adjourned ??__98 May, forenoon: ‘‘And they order that 
a correct copy [of the Form of Government and Discipline] be printed, and that 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, as now altered, be printed in full along with 
it, as making a part of the constitution.’’ The alterations made at this time in the 
Doctrinal Standards consisted, in the Confession of Faith, in omitting the last 
clause of chap. xx, $4 (‘‘and by the power of the Civil Magistrate’’), recasting 
chap. xxiii, 3, adding a sentence to xxxi, 1, and omitting xxxi, 2 (see them all 
plainly marked in Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, III, 600 sqg.); and in the Larger 
Catechism, in omitting the words ‘‘ tolerating a false religion’ in Q. 109.* 

With respect to the printing itself we note that at the Synod of 1788, it was 
‘‘Ordered, That Dr. Duffield, Mr. Armstrong, and Mr. Green, be a committee to 
superintend the printing and publishing of the above said Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms, with the Form of Government and Discipline, and the Directory for 
the Worship of God, as now adopted and ratified by the Synod,,as the Constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, and that they divide 
the several parts into chapters and sections properly numbered ’’ ( Minutes of 1788, 
p. 547; Digest, p. 14). The year passed by, however, without seeing the printing 
of the book accomplished. At the meeting of the first Assembly accordingly (May 
22, 1789), ‘‘ The committee appointed to superintend the printing and publishing of 
the constitution, etc., was ordered to call on Mr. Bradford, the printer whom they 
employed to print said constitution, and to inquire of him the reasons why the 
publication has been so long delayed, and what assurances he can give to the 
Assembly as to the time in which it shall be published, and to make report in the 
afternoon’? (Minutes of 1789, p. 6; Digest of 1898, p. 14-15). There does not 
appear any record of the report of the Committee that afternoon, but on May 25, 
we read: ‘‘Col. Bayard and Mr. Snowden, were added to the committee to receive 
proposals from Mr. Bradford, and to make a specific agreement with him for print- 
ing the constitution ete., . .. . of this church; and the committee is ordered to 
make report in the afternoon’’ (Do., p.9). In the afternoon (p. 10) we read, 
however: ‘‘The committee for printing, etc., inform the Assembly, that they are 
not ready to report, and beg leave to defer it till to-morrow morning ; which was 
granted.’’ The next morning accordingly (Do., p. 13; ef. Digest, p. 15): ‘The 
committee for printing the constitution reported two proposals from Mr. Thomas 
Bradford: 1. To print it at his own expense, with a copy-right for seven years. 
2. To print it at a certain price. On which the General Assembly... . Jesolved, 
That the constitution be printed at the expense of the General Assembly; and that 
the committee, or a majority of them, enter into an agreement with Mr. Bradford ; 
and that, on the best terms they can, they have a number of copies, not less than a 
thousand, nor greater than fifteen hundred, printed and bound in such a manner 


*Compare Life of Ashbel Green, by Rev. J. H. Jones, p. 183. Dr. Green, p. 
184, seems to state distinctly that the alteration in Q. 109 was the only one made 
in the Larger Catechism. Some of the editors of the Confession have been in- 
clined to treat the word “ depredation,’’ which in the earliest American editions 
takes the place of ‘‘ depopulations ’’ in Q. 142, as also introduced at this time. See 
below under Nos. xlviii, xlix and Ixvii. 
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as may best promote the sale; and that the committee draw for the price of printing 
and binding, on the Treasurer of the Assembly, who is hereby ordered to pay it 
out of the present moneys in the funds. And the Assembly earnestly recommend 
it to the different Presbyteries, to pay particular attention to have the fund reim- 
bursed out of the sales of the book.’’ From these notices it would appear that the 
book had been expected to be printed in the interval between the Synod of 1788 
and the Assembly of 1789, and that an agreement had been entered upon with Mr. 
Bradford to that effect. The work had not, however, been done, possibly owing to 
some uncertainty on the part of the printer as to what his and the Assembly’s 
respective relations to the book and the expenses incurred in printing it would be. 
Accordingly the agreement above recited was made and it is probable that the 
book was issued during the summer or autumn of 1789. 

There seems to be no allusion to the book in the Minutes of 1790 beyond the 
following blind note: ‘‘The committee appointed to superintend the printing of 
the constitution .etc., were ordered to deliver in a report of their proceedings as 
soon as it can be prepared ’’ (Minutes, 1790, p. 24). At that Assembly, however, a 
Committee seems to have been appointed (or, perhaps, continued*) to ‘‘superin- 
tend the printing and dispersing of the Confession of Faith and Constitution of 
this Church.”? For we read in the Minutes of 1791 (May 19, afternoon, p. 33): 
‘The committee appointed last year to superintend the printing and dispersing of 
the Confession of Faith and Constitution of this Church, reported, ——That by the 
death of Dr. Duffield, one of the members of said committee, and who had the 
management of the business principally in his hands, they have been much em- 
barrassed in their endeavours to settle it; that it is not yet brought to a close; and 
that, in their opinion, it would contribute to an accurate and final settlement if the 
General Assembly would direct the Presbyteries present, to give such information, 
in regard to the number of the books which they have severally received, as may 
be in their power.——Whereupon, Ordered, That such information be now given; 
which was accordingly done, and the committee directed to make, if possible, a 
“final report to the General Assembly of next year.’’? Even the next year, however, 
the Committee was not able to make a final report : we read (May 18, 1792, Min- 
utes, pp. 49-50): ‘‘The committee appointed to superintend the printing and 
dispersing of the Confessson of Faith, who were ordered by the Assembly of last 
year to endeavour to make a final settlement of the business committed to them at 
the present time, reported : That they had made all the exertions in their power 
to close the transactions which they were appointed to manage, but, by reason of 
a number of embarrassing circumstances, had not been able to issue the business: 
whereupon——Ordered, That the said committee continue their exertions, and 
endeavour to make a final report to the next General Assembly.’’ Things seem to 
have been but little better, however, next year: we read (May 17, 1793, Minutes, 
p. 67): ‘The committee appointed to superintend the dispersion of the Confession 
of Faith, etc., of this church, made report. 'Whereupon——Ordered, That said 
committee be dismissed, and that the final settlement of this concern-be committed 
to the Treasurer of the Assembly.’’? It seems to be inferrible from these notices 
that the business responsibility assumed by the Assembly in publishing its Con- 
stitution in pursuance of the order of May 26, 1789, did net prosper. The Assem- 
bly had taken the financial responsibility of the printing and binding, expecting 
to recoup itself by sales of the book made through the agency of the Presbyteries. 
The Committee in whose charge the whole business was placed, appears to have 
found collecting from the Presbyteries an annoying undertaking: and it was 
accordingly impossible to close out the transaction with Mr. Bradford. So the 
matter seems to have dragged on until 1793—through four full years—when the 


* This seems much the more likely as the Committee appears to be the same as 
that appointed in 1788, and its function seems tu be that then given it. 
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Committee was dismissed and the completion of the matter placed in the hands of 
the Treasurer, the amount still due having presumably shrunk to manageable pro- 
portions. 

Meanwhile, however, before the business complications attending the first issuing 
of the Confession were cleared up, a second impression (1792) had been issued by 
Mr. Bradford; and preparations were already making for an improved edition 
which should contain proof-texts. Concerning these see post, in the notes on the 
editions of Thomas Bradford, 1792, and of Robert Aitken, 1797. 


{xv. 1792] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
in the | United States of America; | containing | the | Con- 
fession of Faith, | the Catechisms, | the | Government and 
Discipline | and the | Directory for the Worship of God, | 
Ratified and adopted by the Synod of New York | and Phila- 
delphia, held at Philadelphia | May the 16th 1788, and con- 
tinued by adjourn- | ments until the 28th of the same Month. 

| Philadelphia: | Printed and Sold by Thomas Bradford, | 
No. 8, South Front Street. | M DCC XCII. 


12mo, pp. [vii] 215; 53 x 23 inches (block of type). Apparently an exact 
reprint of the edition 1789: the bastard-title, title, and 3 pages of Contents with 
which the book opens are in a different type and display, but with same line- 
lengths on the title-pages; in the imprint the words ‘‘and sold’ are inserted, and 
the location is given differently. Otherwise this edition is apparently exactly like 
the former one. There are copies in the libraries of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, and of the Rev. Drs. E. R. Craven and Henry C. McCook, 
Philadel phia. 

There seems to be no notice of this edition in the printed Minutes of the Assem-* 
bly. In 1792 inquiry was made by the Assembly, indeed, as to the expediency of 
making a new impression of the Confession (Minutes, p. 50), and it was reported to 
the Assembly that ‘‘ there were still a considerable, though not a sufficient, number 
of copies on hand,’’ and recommended that preparation should be begun for a new 
edition with proof-texts. This recommendation was followed and the result was 
ultimately the edition of Robert Aitken, 1797, though the Assembly in 1792 
seemed to suppose that the proof-texts might be prepared for report to it in 1793 
(Minutes, p. 59). We may possibly infer that the impression of 1792 was issued 
late in the year, with a view to supplying the Church meanwhile, when it had 
become evident to the Committee having the matter in hand that the new proof- 
text edition could not be immediately ready. Perhaps the words ‘‘and sold’”’ 
added in the imprint may have a significance beyond what appears on the surface: 
was this issue a venture of Mr. Bradford’s own, with which the Assembly had no 
concern? In any event, this impression must be accounted only a new issue of 
what the Assembly constantly speaks of as the “first edition ’’ of its Constitution 
(that of 1789), while it.as constantly speaks of the edition of 1797 as the ‘‘ second 
edition ’’ (see e.g., Minutes, 1816, p. 230). 


[xvi. 1797] The | Constitution | of the Presbyterian Church | in 
the | United States of America | containing | the Confession 
of Faith, the Catechisms, | the Government and Discipline, 
and the ‘Di- | rectory for the Worship of God. | Ratified and 
adopted by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, held 
| at Philadelphia May the 16th 1788, and continued by ad- 
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| journments until the 28th of the same month. | Philadel- 
phia: | Printed by Robert Aitken, No. 22, | Market Street. | 
M DCC XCVII. 


12mo, pp. vii, 468; 54 x 23 inches (block of type). The Confession occupies 
pp. 1-153. There are separate titles for the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, both 
dated 1797. The Form of Government has the Introduction in italics, and ‘‘Ch. I. 
Of the Church’? (as in editions of 1789, 1792). The error in the Larger Catechism 
Q. 105, found in edd. of 1789, 1792 (‘‘ trusting in wnlawful means ’'), is corrected 
in this edition. This is the first edition, printed for the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, provided with proof-texts; they occupy the 
lower part of the page, in two columns; and they were newly prepared for this 
edition. There are copies in the libraries of the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, of Phila- 
delphia ; of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia; of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Philadelphia ; and of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

Robert Aitken, the printer of this edition, is famous as the printer of the first 
American edition of the Bible, or at least of the first edition with an American 
imprint*—a 12mo, brevier type, 1782. For the Aitken Bible see O’Callaghan, 
List of Editions of the Holy Scriptures and parts thereof printed in America pre- 
vious to 1860 (Albany, 1861): in Introduction, pp. xx, for Aitken. Robert Aitken 
was an elder in the Associate Presbyterian Church (see Thompson, History of the 
Presbyterian Churches in the United States, 1895, p. 60; cf. Jones, Life of Ashbel 
Green, p. 319), born at Dalkeith, Scotland, 1734; he came to Philadelphia as a book- 
seller in 1769, and opened a printing office in 1774. He died July, 1802, and was 
succeeded in his publishing business by his daughter Jane. See THOMAS, as cited, 
p. 76. 

The circumstances connected with the publication of this edition were as follows. 
On May 18, 1792 (Minutes, p. 50), ‘‘Drs. Robert Smith and McCorkle, with 
Messrs. Wm. Wilson, Van Artsdalen, and Woodhull, were appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire whether it be expedient that a new impression of the Confession 
of Faith and Form of Government and Discipline of this Church should be made, 
and if so, to suggest in what manner it may most properly be done, and to report 
to the house on Monday morning next.’’ The report was handed in on Monday 
afternoon, May 21st: ‘‘The committee appointed to consider the expediency of a 
new impression of the Confes-ion of Faith, Form of Government and Discipline of 
the Church reported, That upon inquiry they found that the demand for the book 
was increasing ; that there were still a considerable, though not a sufficient, number 
of copies on hand ; that, therefore, another impression appeared expedient, in which, 
if the Scripture proofs were inserted at length, it would become more acceptable 
and might be of greater utility to the churches ; and proposed that a committee 
be appointed properly to select and arrange the Scripture texts to be adduced in 
support of the articles in the Confession of Faith, Form of Government and Disci- 
pline, and prepare the same to be laid before the next General Assembly. 
Resolved, That Dr. Robert Smith and Messrs. Mitchell and Grier be a committee 
to carry the above into execution.’’ Progress was reported the next year (May 17, 
1793, Minutes, p. 66, where a letter from Mr. A. Mitchell, to whom the task had 
fallen to prepare the texts for the Confession of Faith, is given in full: it details 
his whole method of procedure), and ‘‘the business was recommitted, and the 
Moderator [the Rev. James Latta] added to the committee in the place of the 


* For the possibility of an earlier American Bible ¢with British imprint), pub 
lished by D. Henchman and printed by S. Kneeland, see above, p. 72, under No.i. 
‘‘The Bible,’’ says Bancroft, ‘‘ was never printed here in English until the land 
became free.’ 
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Rev. Dr. Robeit Smith, deceased, and they were directed to report to the Assembly 
in 1794.” In 1194 (May 19, Minutes, p. 85) the Committee announced their 
report as ready, and (May 20, Minutes, p. 88) it was heard, ‘‘examined and ap- 
proved, ax a specimen of the work. Whereupon Dr. Green, Messrs. John B. Smith, 
James Boyd, William M. Tennent, Nathaniel Irwin, and Andrew Hunter were 
appointed a committee to compare the proofs prepared by said committee and now 
reported to the General Assembly, with the proofs annexed to the Westminster 
Contes-ion of Faith, Catechisms and Directory, to revise the whole, prepare it for 
the press, to agree with the printer for its publication, and to superimtend the 
printing and vi nding of the same. And said committee were further instructed 
to secure the copy-right of said book according to the law of the United States in 
such cases previded.’’ Nevertheless, tie Committee was able to report progress 
only at the next meeting of the Assembly (May 23, 1795, Minutes, p. 97), while 
at the next f.llowing (May 24, 1796, Minutes, p. 114) they reported: ‘‘ That they 
had made con-iderable progress in the work, and had part of the book ready for 
publicati n, but that for want of sufficient funds they were not able to proceed in 
the publi ation of it.’’ Whereupon it was, ‘‘on motion, Resolved, That the com- 
mittee proceed to have an impression of the Confession of Faith, etc., struck off as 
soon as in their power, and that they take the best meaxures they can devise to 
have it executed and upon the most reasonable terms, and that there be four 
thousand copies struck off; and that subscription papers be prepared as soon as 
possible, and di-tributed throughout the bounds of the General A-semb!ly, and the 
members are heieby requested to interest them-elves in procuring subscribers for 
assisting the funds of the General Assembly in defraying the expenses of the work. 
Resolved, also, That the price of the book be one dollar to subscribers. Ordered, 
That the Treasurer of the General Assembly pay into the hands of the com- 
mittee the sum of three hundred dollars, to enable them to prosecute the busi- 
ness. iesol.ed, That the committee be em;owered to employ a proper person to 
correct the provf-sheets, to assist in the business generally. and that they be 
autho:iz d to diaw on the Treasurer for such sums as may be thought a reasonable 
compensation ; and iu case there is no money in his hands, then the Treasurer is 
directed 10 lLorrow money on as good terms as he can for that purpese.’’ Under 
this comprehen ive authorization the Committee was enabled to arrange for the 
publication of the book ; but whether 1t was actually issued prior to the next meet- 
ing of the A-sembly does not certainly appear. On May 20, 1797 (Winutes, p. 
122): ‘‘Th» report of the committee to superintend the printing of the Confes-ion 
of Faith, was brought in, read and approved. Whereupon, Ordered, That the 
committee be continued ; and they weie directed to make a statement of their 
accounts and lay it before the next General Assembly. It was a'so on motion 
Ordeied, That the same committee be directed to report to this Assembly on Mon- 
day mo ning next, a suitable person to be employed in vending the bo ks, and the 
commiss on he may require on the business.’’ On ‘‘Monday morning next”’ 
accordingly (Minutes, p. 125) it was on the recommendation of the Commitee, 
**Resol.ed, That Mr. Robert Aitken [the publisher hmself] be employed to dis- 
pose of the books, and that Dr. Green, Mr. John McCulloh, and Mr. Robert 
Ralston, be a committee to agree with Mr. Aitken, in regard to the commission 
that he shall rm ceive on the business entrusted to him, to give all other necessary 
directi ns relative to the business; and that they make report to the next General 
Assembly.”? This report was duly made in 1798 (Minutes, p. 150), but the finan- 
cial settlement dragged on until the next year (Minutes, 1799, p. 175; ef. also p. 
185). A bnef précis of the transaction is printed in the Digest of 1898, p. 5. 
The chief distiuction of this edition is, of cou'se, that it is the first edition con- 
taining the American proof-texts. As the eitations from the Minutes of the 
Assembly made in the preceding paragraph show, the preparation of these proof- 


od 


texts was determined upon in 1792 and a Committee, consisting of Dr. Robert Smith 
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and Messrs. Mitchell and Grier, appointed to do the work. This Committee so 
divided the work between them that the preparation of the proofs for the Confes- 
sion and the Form of Government fell to Mr. Mitchell, those for the Larger 
Catechism to Dr. Smith, and those for the Shorter Catechism to Mr. Grier. Dr. 
Smith died April 15, 1793, and at the Assembly of that year Dr. James Latta was 
put into the vacant place and, we must believe, the papers of Dr. Smith which 
had been transmitted to the Assembly (p. 66) placed in his hands. There were no 
proofs prepared for the Shorter Catechism, the omission being excused, when the 
work came to be published, by the following note, printed at the opening of the 
Shorter Catechism: ‘‘* The Shorter Catechism is, simply, an abridgment of the 
larger; so that the proof of both must be the same. The reader, therefore, who 
desires to see the Scripture authorities for any doctrine taught in this catechism, 
will turn to that doctrine in the Larger Catechism, which may very easily be done, 
and there he will find the necessary texts fully referred to, or inserted. It was 
judged unnecessary to print the very same texts twice over’’ (p. 343). The whole 
labor of preparing the proof-texts was performed therefore by the Rev. Mr. Alex- 
ander Mitchell, pastor since 1785 of the Churches of Upper Octorara and Doe Run 
(see a short notice of him in the Encyclopedia of the Presbyterian Church, edited 
by Dr. Alfred Nevin, Philadelphia, 1884, p. 530, and also in a monogragph on the 
Upper Octorara Church by J. Smith Futhey, Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1870), and 
the Rev. Dr. Robert Smith, since 1750 pastor of Pequea (see Sprague’s Annals of 
the American Pulpit, iii, 172), complemented by the Rev. Dr. James Latta, since 
1771 pastor of Chestnut Level (see Sprague, as cited, p. 199). They were all good 
scholars and men held in esteem among the brethren; and they were settled in 
the same district, so that conference between them was easily possible. On Mr. 
Mitchell the bulk of the labor fell, and the texts for the Confes-ion of Faith were 
wholly his work. In a letter addressed to the Assembly of 1793 (printed in a foot- 
note, Minutes, p. 66) he gives us an insight into his point of view and method of 
work. The proofs for the Confession were already at that time completed. He 
had cited in full the texts that appeared to him ‘‘to be most adequate and suitable 
to the design ’’; others, conceived as ‘‘ parallel, or corroborating,’’ he had cited by 
reference only. ‘‘ Had it been pardonable, I should have taken the liberty to have 
altered some of the terms and phraseology in our translation, as more correspon- 
dent to the original ; but to depart from established customs in religious matters is 
dangerous. I would also have abridged the proofs; but this would have raised a 
clamour among the people at large, that we had departed from the ancient faith.’’ 
During the course of the next year, Mr. Mitchell completed the proofs for the Form 
of Government, and Dr. Latta (doubiless on the basis of Dr. Smith’s work trans- 
mitted to the Assembly of 1793) completed those on the Larger Catechism. 
The whole was reported to the Assembly of 1794 and placed in the hands of a new 
Committee (consisting of Dr. Green and Messrs. John B. Smith, James Boyd, 
William M. Tennent, Nathaniel Irwin and Andrew Hunter), to be compared with 
the proof-texts of the Westminster Assembly, revised, and printed. What modi- 
fications of the work of Messrs Mitchell, Smith and Latta were introduced by this 
new Committee we have no means of knowing: but it seems scarcely likely that 
any very radical alterations were expected of a Committee whose work was not to 
be supervised by the Assembly. It appears probable that the proof-texts have come 
down to us substantially as prepared by the original Committee. 

The relation of these new proof-texts to those attached to the documents by the 
Westminster Assembly raises some interesting questions. It is quite clear from 
the result that the later were not prepared in entire independence of the earlier 
series. The Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Lowrie, in an informing paper published in Zhe 
Presbyterian Review for July, 1888 (ix, p. 443), has analyzed the proofs for the first 
ten chapters of the Confession and the first sixty-six questions of the Larger Cate- 
chism, with the effect of showing that the American series can be looked upon as 
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little more than a rather careless revision, chiefly in the way of abridgment, of 
the Westminster texts. In the first ten chapters of the Confession, seventy-eight 
of the Westminster texts are omitted, thirty-one abbreviated, and three curtwiled of 
the precise words of proof, while sixteen new texts are added, besides one attached 
to the wrong clause. It scarcely seems likely, however, that the work was under- 
taken professelly as a revision of the Westminster texts. There is nothing to that 
effect in the Minutes, and it does not seem that Mr. Mitchell’s remark in his letter 
of 1793 about abridging the proofs compels this inference. On the whole it 
appears likely that his object was to draw up an independent series: but that he 
sought aid from the Westminster texts, and made perhaps a larger use of this aid 
than he was fully aware of: possibly also the revising hand of the second Committee 
may have brought about a closer agreement than at first obtained. The relation 
between the two series of texts in the Larger Catechism appears to be somewhat 
less close than in the Confession. The whole work was done with apparent haste, 
not very carefully, and with very inadequate supervision: the result was not par- 
ticularly creditable to the Church. Yet these proof-texts held their place in all 
editions of the Confession published by or for the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America for a century (until they were replaced by a new set 
adopted in 1894), and they still hold their place in the editions published by the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (the ‘Southern Presbyterian Church ’’). 
On the whole subject see Dr. S. T. Lowrie’s ‘‘ An Account of the Scripture Proofs 
Attached to the Confession of Faith and Larger Catechism,’’ in The Presbyterian 
Review, ix, 443 8g. (July, 1888), and also his reports to the General Assembly 
( Minutes, 1891, p. 129 8q., and Minutes, 1894, p. 157 8qg.; ef. Digest of 1898, p. 
21 sq.). 

Among the proof-texts prepared for this edition there were incorporated certain 
footnotes; which afterward created considerable stir and which deserve remark as 
constituting part of the distinction of this edition. Those that occur in the proofs 
to the Confession of Faith, though impertinent, are of little importance and 
remained undisturbed. These included not only instances of brief interjected 
interpretations (at chap. 28, 23, m,; chap. 28, 3 4,0, chap. 29, 3 8, 7): but also 
instances of argument substituted for Scripture, such as, at chap. 28, 27, u, 
‘‘N.B.—There is no command, and no adequate example, for the repetition 
of baptism;’’ chap. 29, 3 4, b, c, ‘‘ Because there is not the least appearance of a 
warrant for any of these thinys, either in precept or example, in any part of the 
Word of God. See all the places in which the ordinance is mentioned ; the most 
important of which are cited above.’’? In the Larger Catechism, however, the 
case is different. The comment on 1 Cor. xi. 26 inserted in note ¢ to Q. 35, ‘‘ [Till 
he come to judgment: for he had come in the Spirit long before this time. ]’’ is not 
very dissimilar, to be sure, to what we have found in the Confession. But there 
is no parallel in the Confession to the long note inserted at the word ‘‘ man-steal- 
ing” in Q. 142 (p. 277). It runs as follows: ‘‘b. 1 Tim. i. 10. (The law is made) 
for whoremongers, for those that defile themselves with mankind, for men-stealers. 
[This crime among the Jews exposed the perpetrators of it to capital punishment ; 
Ex. xxi. 16, and the apostle here classes them with sinners of the first rank, ——The 
word he uses, in its original import, comprehends all who are concerned in bring- 
ing any of the human race into slavery, or in detaining them in it. Hominum 
fures, qui servos vel liberos abducunt, retinent, vendunt vel emunt. Stealers of 
men are all those who bring off slaves or freemen, and keep, sell, or buy them.—— 
To steal a freeman, says Grotius, is the highest kind of theft. In other instances 
we only steal human property, but when we steal or retain men in slavery, we 
seize those who, in common with ourselves, are constituted, by the original grant, 
lords of the earth. Gen. i. 28. Vid. Poli Synopsin in loc.].”? The notes to the 
Form of Government were in the main what still are found in it as published in 
the later editions : but that on the heading of chap. x, ‘‘ Of the Synodical Assem- 
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bly’? (now chap. xi, ‘‘Of the Synod ’’), ran thus: ‘‘As the proofs already adduced 
in favour of a presbyterial assembly in the government of the church, are equally 
valid in support of a synodical assembly (since a synod is only a larger presbytery) 
it is unnecessary to repeat the Scriptures to which reference has been made under 
chap. ix, or to add any other.’”? Howsuch a note as that in the Larger Catechism, 
Q. 142, could have been inserted without remark in the Standards of a Church 
embracing slaveholders in its membership, can be accounted for only by the 
desultory manner in which the whole business connected with the preparation of 
these proof-texts was prosecuted. It is equally remarkable, however, that it was 
permitted without effective protest to retain its place in these Standards for a period 
of nearly twenty years. At length, however, in 1816 the matter was called to the 
attention of the Assembly and an order passed for omitting from future editions 
this note as well as the parenthesis in the note on chap. x of Zhe Form of Govern- 
ment; and ordering the insertion of a note in the then current edition reciting 
this action of the Assembly (Minutes, 1816, pp. 608, 611, 613, 628, 629, 630; cf. 
1821, p. 24, 1836, pp. 248, 271, 272-3 ; ef. the Digest of 1886, pp. 52-53, but observe 
that the extract from the Minutes, 1826, p. 248, given on p. 54, is taken from a 
report which was not adopted by the Assembly: although it expresses an obvious 
truth and one already affirmed by the Assembly of 1816, pp. 629-30, it is yet not 
in this form an Act of the Assembly). 

The report on these Notes by the Committee of 1816 (pp. 629-30) contains an 
interesting historical passage which may properly be transcribed here. After recit- 
ing the facts that the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A. was 
first printed ‘‘ without any Scripture proofs, or any notes of any description what- 
soever,’’ and that ‘‘ not a single note’’ had ever been constitutionally added to the 
Standards, so that no notes appearing in the volume can be esteemed part of the 
Constitution, it continues: ‘‘If, then, it be inquired how these notes obtained the 
place which they now occupy, and what is the character, as to authority, which 
they possess, the answer is this: when a second edition of the Standards of our 
Church was needed, it was thought by the General Assembly, that it would be of 
great use in itself, highly agreeable to the members of our church generally, as 
well as conformable to the example of the church of Scotland, from which we 
derive our origin, if the Scripture proofs were added, in support of the several 
parts and clauses of the Confession of Faith, catechisms, and form of government. 
A committee was accordingly appointed by the Assembly to select the Scripture 
proofs, and to prepare them for being printed in the second edition of the book. 
The work of this committee was, the following year, referred to another, and 
ultimately the committee charged with preparing the Scripture proofs, reported, 
along with these proofs, the notes which now appear in the book, and which were 
approved by the General Assembly, and directed to be printed with the proofs, in 
the form in which they now appear. These notes, then, are explanations of some 
of the principles of the Presbyterian Church, given by the General Assembly, and 
which, of course, the General Assembly may modify or altogether exclude, at their 
pleasure, whereas the articles of the constitution must govern the Assembly 
themselves, and cannot be altered or abrogated, but in the manner p inted out in 
the constitution itself.’’ The Committee by whom this report was prepared con- 
sisted of Dr. Ashbel Green and the Rev. Robert Finley, of the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, and Mr. Zachariah Lewis, of the Presbytery of New York. Dr. Ashbel 
Green, it will be remembered, was also chairman of the Committee which was 
ultimately charged with the revision and printing of the proof-texts and notes in 
1794 (Minutes, p. 88). In this report therefore we have a history of the prepar- 
ation of the edition of the Constitution of 1797, written by the chief agent in its 
preparation himself. 
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[xvii. 1801] The | Constitution | ofthe | Presbyterian Church, | in 
the | United States of America. | Containing, | The Confes- 
sion of Faith, the Catechisms, the | Government and Disci- 
pline, and the Diree- | tory for the Worship of God. | Ratified 
and adopted by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, | 
held at Philadelphia, May the 16th, 1788, and continued by | 
Adjournments, until the 28th of the same Month. | Wilming- 
ton: | Printed and sold by Bonsal and Niles. | Also sold at 
their Book-Store, No. 173, Market-Street, | Baltimore. 
1801, 


i2mo, pp. iv, 407; 53 x 3,1; inches (block of type); back of title-page blank, 
with no mark of copyright, certificate or authorization ; ‘‘Contents’’ begins p. iii. 
Proof-texts in two columns on bottom half of page. Larger Catechi-m, Q. 105 
right. There are copies in the libraries of the Presbyterian Historical Society, 
and of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, Philadelphia. 

The editions of 1789, 1792 and 1797 were issued by the General Assembly, and 
under its authority. The present edition is the first edition of 7’he Constitution, 
etc., issued by a private party on his own responsibility. The Assembly looked 
upon such editions as ‘‘ unauthorized,’’ and refused to ‘‘ recognize them as accurate 
or recommend them to the churches under their care,’’ and decreed that ‘‘ no edition 
of the said Confession of Faith ought, in future, to be purchased or encouraged by 
the churches in their communion, except such as may be published by the authority 
of the Assembly ’’ (Minutes, 1803, p. 232). The relations in which the Assembly 
stood to the edition published for it by Mr. Robert Aitken, the publisher of the 
“authorized ’’ edition now current, no doubt required of it that it should, so far 
as this at least, protect its copyright. We find it, as late as 1807-8-9 (Minutes, 
1807, p. 376, 1808, p. 397, 1809, p. 414), after the publication of the next 
“‘authorized ’’ edition (1806), with unsold Aitken copies on hand, for the sale of 
which it had to provide. 


[xviii. 1803] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church, | 
in the | United States of America. | Containing, | The Con- 
fession of Faith, the Catechisms, the Go- | vernment and Dis- 
cipline, and the Directory for | the Worship of God. | Ratified 
and adopted by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, 
held | at Philadelphia, May the 16th, 1788, and continued by 
Adjournments, | until the 28th of the same Month. | Wil- 
mington : | Printed and sold by Bonsal and Niles. | Also sold 
at their Book-Store, No. 173, Market-street, | Baltimore. | 
1803. 


12mo, pp. iv, 339; 6 x 3,5; inches (block of type); back of title blank, as in ed. 
1801; proof-texts in two columns; Larger Catechism, Q. 105 right. There are 
copies in the libraries of the Presbyterian Historical Society, and of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry C. McCook, Philadelphia, and of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

The appearance of this second ‘‘ unauthorized’ edition so soon after that of 
1801 may have had something to do with the vigor of the protest made by the 
Assembly of 1803 against such issues. See the note under the edition of 1801. 
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[xix. 1806] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
in the | United States of America. | Containing | The Confes- 
sion of Faith, the Catechisms, and the | Directory for the 
Worship of Gol: together with | the Plan of Government 
and Discipline as amended | and ratified by the General 
Assembly at their | sessions in May, 1805. | Philadelphia, | 
Printed by Jane Aitken, No. 62, | North Third Street. | 1806. 


12mo, pp. xiv, 470; 5} x 25 inches (block of type); elegantly printed, with 
wide mirgins ; proof-texts in two columns; Larger Catechism, Q. 105 right, and 
Q. 142 with note as in ed. 1797. The book is provided with ‘“‘an Index to the 
whole hook (the want of which in former editions was much regretted) '’—as the 
Assembly of 1806 (Minutes, p.372) expresses it. On the back of title-pige there is 
a certificate of copyright in the name of A. Green, N. Irwin, E. Hazard, on behalf of 
the Trustees of the General Assembly, dated March 25, 1804. There are copies in 
the libraries of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, of Dis. H. C. 
McCook and E. R. Craven, Philadelphia, and of the Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Jane Aitken, daughter of Robert Aitken (for whom see under the edition of 
1797), carried on the business of printing after her father’s death in 1802 with great 
success. The productions of her press won a deservedly high reputation. One of 
the best known is the translation of the Bible made by Charles Thomson, Secretary 
of the Continental Congress (1808). See concerning her, THoMAS, as cited, vol. ii 
as per index. 

The circumstances leading up to the publication of this edition were as follows. 
The demand for copies of the Confession of Faith seems to have been ever increas- 
ing, while the machinery for their distribution from the authorized publishing 
house does not appear to have been perfected. The result was the publication of 
the ‘‘ unauthorized ’”’ editions of 1801 and 183, which in turn led to the fullowing 
action of the Assembly of 1803 (Minutes, p. 282): ‘‘ Whereas, This Assembly have 
been informed, that one or more unau'horized editions of the Confession of Faith, 
and the Form of Government and Discipline of this Church, have been published 
within a short period,——Resolved, That the Assembly cannot rec gnize as 
accurate, or recommend to the churches under their care, any edition of the said 
Confession of Faith published since that which was printed by Robert Aitken, in 
the year 1797, under the direction of the General Assembly. And _ the 
Assembly would further declare to the churches in their communion, that no 
edition of the said Confession of Faith ought, in future, to be purchased or 
encouraged by them, except such as may be published by the authority of the 
Assembly.’? At the same time (Do., p. 282) looking to the future, the 
Assembly ‘‘ Resolved, That the Rev. Drs. Blair, Tennent, and Green, the Rev. 
Messrs. Irwin, Milledoler, Potts, Linn, and Janeway be a committee to take into 
consideration the expediency of publishing a new edition of the Confession of 
Faith, etc., of this Church ; to consider whether any, and if any, what alterations 
ought to be made in the said Confession of Faith, etc., to make such preparatory 
arrangements on this subject as they shall judge proper, and to report to next 
Assembly.’? The need of a new edition was emphasized by a request proffered to 
the next Assembly by the Synod of Kentucky to be itself permitted to print and 
publish an edition of 1000 copies for circulation within its own bounds (Minutes, 
1804, p. 293): a request which was denied (Do., p. 310) on the express ground 
that a new and much amended edition of the Constitution was at the moment 
in preparation by the Assembly, the appearance of which was to ‘‘be expected 
in the course of one or two years at farthest ’’; meanwhile, as a substitute for 
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granting this request, the Assembly forwarded to the Synod of Kentucky ‘‘350 
copies of the Confession, printed by Robert Aitken, to be disposed of by them at 
such price as they shall judge proper, and account to the Assembly for the 
amount.’? At the same meeting (1804) the Committee appointed in 1803 reported 
(pp. 297, 302), that no alteration in the Confession of Faith or Catechisms was 
required, but that a number of specified amendments to the Form of Government, 
etc., should be proposed to the Presbyteries. This was done, and the reports on 
these amendments came in the next year (Minutes, 1805, pp. 331-2), all having 
been approved by the Presbyteries. The opportunity was taken by the Presby- 
teries of New York and Albany to suggest yet other amendments this year (M/in- 
utes, 1805, p. 337); but the Assembly (p. 340) ‘‘ Resolved, That although this 
Assembly wishes to pay due respect to every communication from the subordinate 
judicatories, especially on so important a subject ; yet as the adopting and sending 
to the Presbyteries fur their opinion, any further amendments at this time, would 
delay the publication of the book (so much wanted by the churches) another year 
at least, the Assembly deem it inexpedient to consider, at this time, the amend- 
ments proposed by the Presbyteries of New York and Albany.’’ Accordingly it 
was ‘ Resolved, That the Trustees of the General Assembly be requested to take 
measures for publishing a new edition of the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, 
the Plan of Government, Discipline, and Directory for worship of the Presbyterian 
Church in these United States. And whereas, all the amendments proposed by last 
Assembly have been approved by a majority of the Presbyteries, and this appro- 
bation certified by them in wiiting to this Assembly,——Resolved, That the 
Trustees cause these said amendments to be incorporated in the Plan of Govern- 
ment and Discipline, the copy-right to be secured to the General Assembly, and 
draw wariants from time to time, for the sums of money which may be necessary, 
during the progress of the whole work.’’ The completion of the task thus devolved 
on the Trustees of the General Assembly was duly reported to the Assembly 
of 1806 (p. 372), to wit: ‘‘That agreeably to the orders of last Assembly, 
they have caused to be printed an edition of the Confession of Faith, Catechisms, 
Government, and Discipline of the Presbyterian Church, etc. ; with the amendments, 
consisting of five thousand copies, whereof two hundred and fifty copies are bound 
and sul ject to the order of the General Assembly ; and that the copy-right of the 
edition has been secured according to law.’’ On receiving this report the Assembly 
expressed satisfaction, and provided for the sale and wide distribution of the 
volume (p. 372). 


[xx- 1815] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
in the | United States of America. | Containing | The Confes- 
sion of Faith, | the Catechisms, | and the | Directory for the 
Worship of God: | together with | the Plan of Govern- 
ment and Discipline, | as amended and ratified by the General 
Assembly at their | sessions in May, | 1805. | Philadelphia : 

| Printed for and published by W. W. Woodward, | corner 
of Second and Chestnut streets. | Griggs & Dickinsons, Prin- 
ters, | 1815. 


12mo, pp. viii, 424; 52 x 3t inches (block of type); proof-texts in two columns ; 
Larger Catechism, Q. 105 right; notes present at Q. 142 and at Form of Govern- 
ment X. On back of title-page is the copyright notice in the name of Dr. Ashbel 
Green, Rev. N. Irwin and Ebenezer Hazard, on behalf of the Trustees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. There are copies in the libraries of Drs. E. R. Craven and Henry 
C. McCook, of Philadelphia ; and in the Congressional Library at Washington. In 
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Dr. Craven’s copy, at least, there has been inserted at the end two unnumbered 
Pages giving the minute made by this Assembly of 1816 relative to the footnotes 
(see above under the edition of Robert Aitken, 1797), signed by ‘‘J. J. Janeway, 
Stated Clerk.’? This was, of course, intended, as far as possible, to bring up 
to date the remainders of this edition in hand after 1816: and was provided for by 
the Assembly of 1816 in the order, ‘‘That the foregoing resolution with the 
report of the committee, sanctioned by the Assembly on the same subject, be 
printed and connected with the last edition of the Confession of Faith, Catechisms, 
Form of Government, etc., of this Church’ (Minutes, p. 630). This edition is 
probably to be accounted the fowrth issued under the authority of the Assembly. 

The history of the preparation of this edition does not seem to be recorded in 
the printed Minutes of the Assembly. It is alluded to, however, in the Minutes 
of 1816, p. 630, as ‘‘the last edition”? (see the minute quoted just above); and 
also in the Minutes of 1817 (p. 648), where we are told it was published by a defi- 
nite contract made by the Trustees of the Assembly ‘‘ with a bookseller,’’ which 
extended ‘‘ to the disposal of the whole edition,’’ of which 2000 copies remained 
unsold in 1817. This appears to be the last edition published thus directly by the 
Trustees of the General Assembly, contracting ‘‘ with a bookseller ’’ for the work. 
Subsequent editions were published by booksellers at their own risk, by permission 
of the Assembly (whose Trustees still held the copyright), accorded only on the 
correctness of their texts being certified by a Committee appointed by the 
Assembly. 


[xxi. 1821] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | in 
the | United States of America: | containing | The Confession 
of Faith, The Catechisms, and the Direc- | tory for the Wor- 
ship of God: together with the Plan | of Government and 
Discipline, as amended and rati- | fied by the General Assem- 
bly, at their session in | May, 1821. | Philadelphia: | Pub- 
lished by Anthony Finley, Corner of Chestnut and | Fourth 
Streets. | 1821. 


12mo, pp. 507 ; 53’; x 23 inches (block of type) ; the proof-texts are printed in 
one column at bottom of page. On the back of the title-page there is a certificate 
setting forth that the book was published under the supervision of Jacob J. Jane- 
way, William Neill, and Ezra Stiles Ely, appointed by the Assembly of 1821 : this 
is dated June 25, 1821. The note inserted in the editions since 1797 at Larger 
Catechism, Q. 142, is deleted ; and also the parenthesis in the nore at Form of 
Government x (chap. xi in this book). The Introduction to the Form of Govern- 
ment now becomes chap. i (with the subsequent chapter-numbers adjusted to the 
new enumeration), explained by the following note: ‘‘ * NoTE :—This Introduc- 
tory Chapter, with the exception of the first sentence, was first drawn up)by the Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia, and prefixed to the Form of Government, etc., as 
published by that body in 1788. In that year, after arranging the plan on which 
the Presbyterian Church is now governed, the Synod was divided into four Synods 
and gave place to the General Assembly, which met for the first time in 1789.’’ 
The note on the words ‘‘ he descended into hell’ in the Creed, printed at the end 
of the Shorter Catechism, is in this edition, for the first time, enlarged by the 
addition: ‘‘See the answer to the 50th question in the Larger Catechism, p. 188.’’ 
Complete copies of this edition are provided with an engraved pre-title, printed on 
plate paper, bearing a picture of the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 
and the following wording in ornate letters : ‘‘ Constitution | of the | Presbyterian 
Church | in the | United States | of America || [picture of the church with the 
description under it: ‘ First Presbyterian Church, Washington Square, Philad.’] || 
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Philadelphia | Published by A. Finley | 1821 | KneassSe. | ’’ There are copies in 
the libraries of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; of Dr. E. R. Craven, Dr. Henry C. McCvok, and the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society, of Philadelphia ; and in the Congressional Library at 
Washington. 

This edition is the first published under the new arrangement inaugurated by 
the Assembly in 1821 for the publication of the Confession, and bears accordingly 
the certificate of the Committee of the Synod of Philadelphia, certifying its accu- 
racy. The way for this new arrangement seems to have been prepired by a peti- 
tion sent up from the Presbytery of Jersey to the Assembly of 1817 (Minutes, p. 
639) praying ‘‘ permission for booksellers generally to publish the Con'ession of 
Faith, without requiring anything for the copy-right.’’ This petition was denied, 
“at present,’’ on account of the existence of a definite contract on the part of the 
Trustees ‘‘ with a bookseller ’’ concerning ‘‘ the present edition ’’—7. ¢., the edition 
of 1815 (p. 648). This contract and the remnant unsold, 2)00 copies of ‘‘ the 
present edition’? (1815), did not prevent the Trustees, however, from soon after- 
ward making a new contract for the publication of a new edition. We read in the 
Minutes for 1818 (p. 688) : ‘‘ It having been stated to the Assembly that the Trus- 
tees had made a contract for publishing a new edition of the Confession of Faith, the 
following re-olution was submitted to the Assembly and adopted, viz., ——Resolved, 
That the Trustees of the General Assembly be requested to suspend the publica- 
tion of a new edition of the Confession of Faith, until the contemplated altera- 
tions in the Book of Discipline shall have been effected.’’ These ‘‘ contemplated 
alterations in the Book of Discipline”? had been set on foot in 1816, and the busi- 
ness was not completed until 1821 (Minutes, p. 9). Whereupon, at once (May 18, 
1821), ‘‘ Drs. Blatchford, McDowell and Wilson, and Messrs. Herron and Wm. 
Williams, were appointed a Committee to determine upon the plan of printing a 
new edition of the Confession of Faith, and Constitution of the Church ”’ (.Vinutes, 
1821, p. 9).* This Committee reported a scheme on May 24, which seems to take 
a hint from the Jersey overture of 1817 (p. 17): ‘*‘ Whereupon the Assembly 
resolved, ——1. That the Rev. Dr. Ely be appointed a committee to procure in the 
name of the Trustees of the General Assembly, the privilege of a copy-right for the 
publishing of the Confession of Faith, and Constitution of the Church ; and that 
he be charged with seeing that every part of the law concerning the securing such 
right be fully complied with. 2. That any printer, so disposed, may print any 
number of copies of said book, as he shall think proper, subject to the following 
restrictions. 3. That to secure authentic copies of so important a publication, 
three ministers of each of the Synods of our church be designated as a Committee 
in their respective bounds, whose duty it shall be to form contracts for the pay- 
ment of the premium hereinafter mentioned, and carefully to examine the proof- 
sheets of said book. Their signatures shall be regarded as necessary certificates of 
authenticity. 4. That each printer of said book, for the privilege of printing, 
shall pay the sum of three cents per copy to the treasurer of the General Assem- 
bly ; to be equally divided between the missionary funds belonging to this Assem- 
bly, and the funds of the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 5. That the Com- 
mittee of the Synod of Philadelphia be directed to have the book printed as 
speedily as possible ’’ (Minutes, 1821, pp. 17-18). The Assembly then proceeded 
to appoint the twelve Synodical Committees thus provided for, and passed resolu- 
tions requiring the full list of them to be printed on the last page of each book 
issued under | this  arrangement,t and making the members of each Committee sev- 

*The appointment of Mr. William B.adford as ‘‘ Printer and Distributer’’ of 
the Genera! Assembly, June 1, 1820 (Minutes, p. 739), had reference only to the 
occasional printing of that body and did not contemplate such work as editions of 
the Constitution. 

+ This provision does not seem to have been complied with—at least widely. 
We have met with no copy in which such a list is found. 
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erally responsible for the accuracy of the editions which might be printed under the 
superintendency of each. Tne work thus set on foot was at once taken in hand : for 
“‘Dr. Ely, of the committee in the Synod of Philadelphia, for the publication of 
the Confession of Faith,’’ appeared in the Assembly on May 29 (Minutes, 1821, 
p. 24) and asked instructions as to certain details; and next year (May 28, 1822, 
Minutes, pp. 55-56) duly reported that the copyright had been properly secured. 
Under this arrangement the Confession seems to have been published up to 1839. 
Modifications of it were introduced, to be sure, in 1834 and 1835, but these modi- 
fications touched only details. In 1834 (Minutes, p. 452) it was ‘‘Resolved, That 
any person may be at liberty to publish the standards of our church, or any part 
of them, as the same are now authorized by the General Assembly, under the 
supervision of the Assembly’s Committee in any Synod, without any deduction 
for the benefit of the Assembly.’’** But in 1835 (Minutes, p. 491) it was ‘‘ Re- 
solved,’’ That this act ‘‘ be and is hereby repealed ; and that hereafter no person 
shall be allowed by any committee to print an edition of our standards without 
paying to said committee $50 for every 1000 copies, which sum shall by said com- 
mittee be paid without delay to the contingent fund of the Assembly.’’ In 1839, 
however, this whole elaborate scheme was set aside in the Old School branch of the 
Church, and the publication of the Constitution reserved exclusively to the ‘‘ Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication,’’ the new name given to ‘‘The Presbyterian Tract 
and Sabbath School Book Society,’’ which had been established by the Synod of 
Philadelphia in 1833 and adopted by the Avsembly the previous year (183%). For 
the origin and early history of this Board, besides the History of the Board of 
Publication by Dr. Rice. see the Minutes of the Assembly, 1838. p. 23 sq.; 1839, 
pp. 170, 172, 177. The arrangements for the publication of the Constitution after 
the division of the Church that were made by the New School branch, com- 
mitted the whole matter to a Committee ad interim with power (Minutes, New 
School, 1840, p. 20): but no edition was issued before 1845 by this branch of the 
Church. 


[xxii. 1821] [Stereotype Edition.]t | The | Constitution | of the | 
Presbyterian Church | in the | United States of America: | 
containing the | Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, | and | 
the Directory for the Worship of God; | together with the 

| Plan of Government and Discipline, | as amended and rati- 

fied by the General Assembly, | at their sessions in May, 
1821. | Elizabethtown, N. J. | Published by Mervin Hale. | 
Abraham Paul, Printer. | 1821. 


12mo, pp. 466 ; 5 x 21% inches (block of type) ; proof-texts in one column ; Larger 
Catechism, Q. 105 right and note at Q. 142 absent—. ¢., the edition is conformed 
to the text of 1816, first published in 1821. Besides copyright, the back of the 
title-page contains a certificate from John McDowel, John B. Romeyn, and 
Stephen N. Rowan, as Committee of the Synod of New York and New Jersey, dated 
December, 1821. Hence the book was published at the very end of the year. 
There are copies of this edition in the libraries of the Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety and of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, Philadelphia. 

This is the first edition of the Confession of Faith which professes to be stereo- 


* No advantage seems to have been taken of this freedom to print, so soon to be 
withdrawn. We have met with but a single edition of 1834, and that is a reissue 
of a former one. 

+ These square brackets occur on the title-page of this edition and similar 
editions subsequent to it. 
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typed, and very likely it is the first that was stereotyped. The first American 
stereotyper was John Watts,* an Englishman, who came to the United States 
about 1804-5, and succeeded in 1813 in producing the first stereotyped book pro- 
duced in America. This was a copy of the Larger Catechism as set forth by the 
Rev. Dr. McLeod. There is a copy of it in the New York State Library, and it 
appears listed in the Catalogue published in 1855, as follows: ‘‘ Westminster (The 
Larger) Catechism, agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster : 
revised by W. McLeod, D.D., New York, 1813. 12mo. First book stereotyped in 
America.”? John Watts quit business, however, in 1816 and removed to Vienna 
in 1819. The real introducer of the art of stereotyping in America was therefore 
David Bruce, a Scotchman, born at Wick, Caithness, November 12, 1770, who did 
business in New York. He went to England to learn the art in 1812, and in 1814 
he produced a stereotyped bourgeois New Testament and a nonpariel School Bible: 
these books are usually considered the first fruits of American stereotyping. By 
1820 the number of stereotypers in New York was five ; by 1830 there were eight or 
nine: the art was introduced into Philadelphia by Jedediah Howe and into Boston 
by the Boston Type Foundry. The art, it will be seen, was still in its infancy in 
1821, when this edition of the Confession was produced: and in 1815, when the 
immediately preceding edition appeared, it was practically not existent. Never- 
theless it is worthy of notice that the General Assembly as early as 1816 contem- 
plated the stereotyping of the Confession. A Committee was appointed at the 
afternoon session of May 21, 1816 (Minutes, p. 613), ‘‘to report some plan for more 
extensively circulating the Confession of Faith and the Book of Discipline of our 
Church.’’ This Committee reported at the morning session of May 26 (p. 626), 
recommending among other things ‘‘ that the Trustees of the General Assembly be 
authorized and directed to inquire into the expediency of stereotyping the Con- 
fession of Faith, Catechisms, and Form of Government, and to report to the next 
General Assembly.’’ Their report was (Minutes, 1817, p. 647), ‘‘that in their 
opinion it would be inexpedient,’’ and ‘‘ their report was approved.”’ 

This edition owed its possibility to the new arrangements for publishing the 
Confession inaugurated by the Assembly of 1821 (see the account of them in the 
notes under the edition of Anthony Finley, 1821): and accordingly bears the certifi- 
cate of the Committee of the Synod of New York and New Jersey. It is apparently 
the second issue under these new rules. It is presumable that the whole series of 
editions now to be enumerated, viz., Mervin Hale, 1821, 1822, 1822; William Wil- 
liams, 1822, 1824; Towar and Hogan, 1826, 1827 ; Alexander Towar, 1833, 1833, 
1834, 1837; Haswell, Barrington and Haswell, 1838 ; Ed. Barrington and George 
D. Haswell [no date], are all printed from the same plates ; as also two later edi- 
tions, viz., Lippincott, 1856, 1859. 


(xxiii. 1822] [Stereotype Edition.] | The | Constitution | of the | 
Presbyterian Church | in the | United States of America: | 
etc. [as in the similar edition of 1821]| .. .. Elizabeth- 
town, N. J.| Published by Mervin Hale. | Abraham Paul, 
Printer. | 1822. 

12mo, pp. 466 ; 5x 21% inches (block of type), etc., as in preceding edition- 

There is a copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia. 

[xxiv. 1822] [Stereotype Edition.] The | Constitution... . ete. 

. [as in the similar editions of 1821 and 1822]... . | Eliza- 


* Cadwallader Culden had communicated certain ideas on the subject to Dr. 
Franklin as early as 1743; and Benjamin Mecom, a nephew of Franklin’s, had 
succeeded in 1775 in casting plates for several pages of the New Testament. On 
Mecom see Thomas, as cited, I, p. 215. 
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bethtown, N. J. | Published by Mervin Hale. | Johnstone & 
Van Norden, Printers, 192 Front Street, New York. | 1822. 

12mo, pp. 466, 5x 2}8 inches, etc., as in the preceding edition. A copy was 
seen and examined in the summer of 1900 on the shelves of the bookstore of the 

Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work, Philadelphia. 


{xxv, 1822] [Stereotype Edition.] The | Constitution, etc. .. . 
[as in the similar editions of 1821 and 1822] | Utica: | Printed 
and Published | By William Williams, | No. 60 Genesee 
Street. | 1822. 

12mo, pp. 466, 5x 215 inches, etc., as in the similar editions already described. 
Oxi the back of title the same certificate is found as in the Mervin Hale edition of 


1821, dated, as that is, December, 1821. There is a copy in the library of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia. 


[xxvi. 1824] [Stereotype Edition.] The | Constitution, etc. [as 
in the similar editions of 1821 and 1822]... .| Utica: | 
Printed and Published | by William Williams, | No. 60 Gen- 
esee Street, | 1824. 

12mo, pp. 466, 5 x 215 inches, etc. Same certificate on the back of title (Decem- 


ber, 1821) asin the others of this series. There is a copy in the library of the Rev. 
Dr. E. R. Craven, Philadelphia. 


[xxvii. 1826] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church, | 
etc. [as in the edition of Mervin Hale, 1821]... .| Phila- 


delphia: | Published by Towar and Hogan, | No. 255 Market 
Street. | 1826. 


12mo, pp. 466, 5x 21% inches (block of type); proof-texts in one column, ete. 
There is a copy in the library of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia. 


(xxviii. 1827] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church, 
| ete. [as in the edition of Mervin Hale, 1821]... .| Phil- 
adelphia: | Published and for sale by Towar and Hogan | 
No. 255. Market Street | 1827. 


12mo, pp. 466, 5x 2}3 inches, etc.; certificate on back of title from the Com- 
mittee of the Synod of Philadelphia, dated June 1, 1827. There are copies in the 
libraries of Princeton Theological Seminary and Princeton University, and in the 
Mercantile Library (Tenth street above Chestnut), Philadelphia. 


[xxix. 1833] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church, 
| in the | United States of America: | containing | The Con- 
fession of Faith, the Catechisms, and the | Directory for the 
Worship of God: | together with the | Plan of Government 
and Discipline, | as amended and ratified by the General 
Assembly, | at their sessions in May, 1821. | Philadelphia : 
| Alexander Towar, 19 St. James street, | Hogan & Thomp- 
son, 139} Market-St. | D. M. Hogan, Pittsburg; D. Wood- 
ruff, Tuscaloosa, (Ala.) | 1833. 


12mo, pp. 466, 5x 2}5 inches, ete.; certificate by the Committee of the Synod of 
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Philadelphia. 


There is a copy in the library of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 


[xxx. 1833] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church, 
| ete. [as in the immediately preceding edition] . . . . | as 
ratified by the General Assembly, at their sessions | in May, 
1¢21; and amended in 1833. | Philadelphia: | Alex. Towar, 
No. 19 St. James Street, etc. [as in the preceding edition] 
| 1833. 


12mo, pp. 466, 5 x 2}2 inches, etc., with certificate from Committee of Synod of 
Philadelphia. There are copies in the libraries of Drs. E. R. Craven and H. C. 
McCook, Philadelphia. 


[xxxi, 1834] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church, | 
etc. [as in the immediately preceding edition] . .. . | Phila- 
delphia: | Alex. Towar, etc. [as in the immediately preced- 
ing editions] | 1834. 


12mo, pp. 466, 5 x 2}3 inches, ete. There are copies in the libraries of the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society and of the Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, Philadelphia. 


[xxxii. 1837] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church, | 
etc. [as in the edition by same publishers immediately prece- 
ding]. . . . | Alex. Towar, No. 19 St. James St. | Hogan & 
Thompson, N. Fourth St.| D. M. Hogan, Pittsburgh; D. 
Woodruff, Tuscaloosa (Ala.) | 1837. 


12mo, pp. 496, 5x 21% inches. On the back of title occur the signatures of two 
Committees, one dated June 16, 1834, ‘‘ Ezra Stiles Ely, A. Barnes, and H. A. 
Boardman,”’ and one. dated August 22, 1834, ‘‘Cors. C. Cuyler, John McDowell, 
S. G. Winchester ’’: the copyright is signed by D. Caldwell. There is a copy in 
the library of Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, Philadelphia, and another in the library of 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 


[xxxiii. 1858] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church, 
| etc. [as in the immediately preceding edition] | Philadel- 
phia: Ilaswell, Barrington & Haswell (successors to Alex. 
Towar), 205 Market Street. 1838. 

12mo, pp. 466, 5 x 21° inches, ete. Identical apparently with the edition of Alex. 
Towar, etc., of 1837, immediately preceding, and containing the same certificates 


on the back of title. There is a copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, 
Philadelphia. 


[xxxiv. 1839 +] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian 
Church, | ete. jas in the immediately preceding edition] 
. ... | Philadelphia: | Ed. Barrington and Geo. D. Haswell, 
| 293 Market Street. | [no date. | 


12mo, pp. 466, 5x 2}2 inches. On the back of title there are the two certificates 
that occur in the 1837 edition of Alex. Towar and the 1838 edition of Haswell, 
Barrington & Haswell: the copyright is dated 1821. The book was issued cer- 
tainly before 1852, as it is listed in Roorbach’s Catalogue of American Publica- 
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tions from 1820-1852, p. 443. There is a copy in the library of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Philadelphia. 


[xxxv. 18—] [Confession of Faith, ete. Philadelphia: Thomas 
Davis. 12mo, sheep.] 


[xxxvi. 18—] [Confession of Faith, ete. Philadelphia : Thomas, 
Copperthwaite & Co. 18mo, sheep. ] 


We find these two editions (among others) listed in the Bibliotheca Americana : 
Catalogue of American Publications from 1820-1852, compiled by O. A. Roor- 
bach (New York, 1852), at pp. 126, 443, respectively. We have found no further 
trace of them. Their inclusion in this catalogue suggests that they were published 
somewhere between 1820 and 1852. 


[xxxvii. 1839] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church 
| in the | United States of America: | containing | The Con- 
fession of Faith, | the Catechisms, and the Directory for the 
Worship of God: | together with the | Plan of Government 
and Discipline, | as ratified by the General Assembly, at their 
Sessions in | May, 1821; and amended in 1833. | Philadel- 
phia: | Presbyterian Board of Publication, | William S. Mar- 
tien, Publishing Agent, | 1839. 

18mo, pp. 536, 5 x 23 inches (block of type); the proof-texts printed in a single 
column at the bottom of the page. The Act of the General Assembly, May 29, 
1839, confining the right to publish the Confession of Faith exclusively to the 
Board of Publication, is prefixed. There is a copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry C. McCook, Philadelphia. 

A short notice of Mr. Martien will be found in Dr. Alfred Nevin’s Encyclopedia of 
the Presbyterian Church (Philadelphia, 1884), p. 471. A History of the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, ete., by the Rev. Willard M. Rice, D.D. (Philadel- 
phia: no date), has been published by the Board (apparently about 1887). 

Previous to the division of the Church in 1838, the publication of the Constitu- 
tion of the Church had been left for many years (since 182t) to the initiative of 
private publishers, who unde: took the work -at the'r own risk and to their own 
profit, the Assembly only reserving, under the egis of the copyright, the supervi- 
sion of the text printed and asmall tax on the issue. But immediately after this 
division the Old Seiiool branch of the Church, which had in 1838 adopted the 
“Presbyterian Tract and Sabbath-school Book Society,’’ established by the Synod 
of Philadelphia in 1833, reserved the publication of the Constitution exclusively to 
it, now (183) become ‘‘The Presbyterian Board of Publication.’? The terms in 
which this was done are as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, That the permission heretofore 
granted by the Assembly to publish the Contession of Faith in contravention of the 
copy-right be and the same is he:eby revoked. Resolved, That the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication is hereby directed to take the charge, oversight, and agency 
of printing and selling the authorized copy of the Constitution of the Presbyter- 
ian Church in the United States of America, and that they open a separate account 
therefor, and pass all the credits of the operation quarterly to the geneial objects 
of their institu'ion.— Resolved, That the standing committees to supervise the 
publication of the Constitution, within the bounds of the several Synods, be and 
the same are hereby abolished’’ (Minutes, 1839, p. 177). Acting under the 
terms of this authorization the Presbyterian Board of Publication immediately 
prepared a set of stereotyped plates and issued their first edition in 1839. These 
plates continued in use until 1853 and during that period 47,000 copies were 
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printed from them. There were besides 2500 copies from the same plates taken on 
larger paper, making a 12mo edition of fine appearance; these were issued at 
intervals from 1840 to 1854. A new imprint appears on the title-page in 1841, 
1842, and several times subsequently: and a new Index was introduced in 1842, 
swelling the book from 536 to 549 pages. Except for this, the volume remains the 
same throughout the series. 


[{xxxviii. 1840] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church 
| in the United States of America: | containing | The Con- 
fession of Faith, | the Catechisms, and the Directory for the 
Worship of God: | together with the | Plan of Government 
and Discipline, | as ratified by the General Assembly at their 
Sessions in | May, 1821; and amended in 1833. | Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, | William S. Mar- 
tien, Pnblishing Agent, | 1840. 
18mo, pp. 536, 5x 2% inches (block of type) ; the proof-texts printed in a single 
column at the bottom of the page. The Act of the General Assembly, May 29, 
1839, confining the right to publish the Confession of Faith exclusively to the 
Board of Publication, is prefixed. There are copies in the libraries of Rev. Drs. 
E. R. Craven and Henry C. McCook, and of the Presbyterian Historical Society, 


Philadelphia. The edition differs in nothing but the date from the immediately 
preceding one. 


[xxxix. 1840 4] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Caurch 
etc. [as in the immediately preceding edition]. 


12mo, pp. 536, 5 x 23 inches (block of type). An edition de luxe on large and 
high quality paper, in every respect like the parallel 18mo editions from the same 
plates. There were issued 2500 copies of this edition between 1840 and 1854. 


[xl. 1841] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
etc. [as in the immediately preceding editions] | Philadel- 
phia: | Presbyterian Board of Publication, | James Russell, 
Publishing Agent. | 1841. 


18mo, pp. 536, 5x 2? inches. " ‘There is a copy of this edition in the 12mo fine 
paper form in the library of the Theological Seminary at Princeton. This edition 
is from the plates of 1839. 


. 


[xli. 1842] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
etc. [as in the immediately preceding editions] | Philadel- 
phia: | Presbyterian Board of Publication, | Paul T. Jones, 
Publishing Agent. | 1842. 


18mo, pp. 549, 5x 2? inches ; from the same plates as the editions of 1839, 1840 and 
1841. There is a copy in the library of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Phila- 
delphia, and another in the library of the Rev. Jesse L. Cotton, Coraopolis, Pa. 

The only difference between this issue ( with its successors) and those of 1839, 1840, 
1841, consists in the new and much improved Index, here substituted for the old 
one. The old Index had been prepared for and first appears in the edition of 1806 
(Jane Aitken). The new Index which now appears held its place until 1891. It 
was carried over bodily to the plates of 1853, with only the necessary adjustment 
of numerals: and was merely eked out with a ‘‘Supplementary Index ’’ in the 
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issues from these plates after 1885 and 1888, when much alteration had heen made 
in the latter portion of the book. A new Index was prepared for the projected 
new plates of 1888, and it is this, very much extended and improved, which has 
been printed in the editions subsequent to 1891. These three Indices characterize, 
therefore, (1) the editions from 186 to 1841; (2) the editions from 1842 to [1891], 
in which year 500 copies were issued from the old plates; (3) the editions from 
1891-++. To them should be added: (4) The Index which was prepared for the 
New School editions of 1850 sg., which was new and more copious than that 
which had hitherto been in use (from 1806 to 1846). 


[xlii. 1843-52] The | Constitution | of the Presbyterian 
Church, | etc. [as in the immediately preceding editions] 
| Philadelphia: | Presbyterian Board of Publication | [no 
date}. 


18mo, pp. 549, 5x 2% inches; from the plates of 1839. There is no date on the 
title-page, and no number of publishing house. There were issues of from 1000 to 
6000 copies made every year from 1843 to 1852 inclusive, aggregating 43,000 (only 
4000 had been printed between 1840 and 1842). There are copies in the libraries 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society and of the Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, of Phila- 
delphia; and also in the University Library, Princeton. With these issues, the 
impressions taken from the plates made in 1839 cease, 49,500 copies in all having 
been printed from them. The new plates (inferior in text to the old) were made 
in June, 1853. 


[xliii. 1845] [The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America: containing the Confession of 


Faith, the Catechisms, the Form of Government, the Book of 
Discipline, and the Directory for the Worship of God; as 
ratified by the General Assembly at their sessions in May, 
1821, and amended in 1840. Philadelphia: Perkins and 
Purves, 1845. ] 


We have met with no copy of this edition, and the form of title-page we have 
assigned to it is, of course, hypothetical. The existence of the edition is, however, 
indubitable. It is attested not only by the reference on the title-page of the next 
edition to be mentioned, which c'aims to be ‘‘ the second edition’’ of its type ; 
ana by the description of it in the certificate of the supervising Committee of the 
Synod of Pennsylvania, which is printed on p. 4 of the said ‘‘ second edition ;’ but 
also by the explicit mention of it on p. 33 of the Minutes of the New School 
General Assembly for 184%, to the following ¢ffect: ‘‘ This Assembly hereby 
authorize and approve of the edition of our Constitution as published by Messrs. 
Perkins and Purves, in 1845.’’ The ‘second edition ’’ of 1846 is doubtless only a 
reproduction of this first edition of 1845, and the description of the one may be 
supposed to apply equally well to the other. 

This is the first edition published under the auspices of the New School Church. 
There had been introduced into the Assembly of that Church, in 1839, a series of 
overtures proposing radical changes in the principles of order embodied in the exist- 
ing formularies, and these were all declared in 1840 to have been adopted by the Pres- 
byteries. Among the changes introduced, one made the meetings of the Assembly 
triennial instead of annual. This involved the appointment of a “ Committee ad 
interim’’ or ‘‘ Consulting Committee ’’ to attend to the business of the body during 
the long interval before the next Assembly. This Committee consisted of five min- 
isters and five ruling elders (with the three Clerks of the Assembly as ex-officio 


~ 
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members), and very large powers were committed to it. Its first membership con- 

sisted of the Rev. Drs. Samuel H. Cox, Philip C. Hay, David H. Riddle, the Rev. 

Messrs. William Adams and Albert Barnes, and Elders James Ruthven, G. U. 

Richards, F. A. Raybold, Matson Smith and C. P. Robert, together with Dr. 

Erskine Mason and the Revs. E. W. Gilbert and Henry A. Rowland, Clerks. The 

extensive alterations required in the lesser Standards by the changes which had 

been declared adopted, naturally demanded a new edition of the Constitution, and 
accordingly we read in the Minutes, 1840 (p. 20): *‘ Resolved, further, That the sub- 
ject of publishing our standards, with our Form of Government and Book of Dis- 
cipline, as now adopted by the Assembly, be referred to the Consulting Committee.”’ 

By the Committee ad interim in turn the task was devolved on a Sub-committee. At 

its meeting at New York, November 6, 1840, ‘‘ the subject of publishing an edition 

of the Confession of Faith and Form of Government was referred to Messrs. Cox 
and Mason with power.’’ Accordingly under these auspices the revised Form of 

Government was published in 1842, but beyond this the matter does not seem to 

have been carried at this time. Ultimately, however, the whole Constitution, etc., 

incorporating this revised Form of Government, was published in 1845. In the 

Minutes of the Assembly of 1846 we read (p. 23): ‘The Rev. E. 8. Ely, D.D., 

offered resolutions in reference to a new edition of the Confession of Faith, which 

was referred to the Rev. Messrs. E. 8. Ely, D.D., E. F. Hatfield, E. W. Gilbert, 

D.D., A. E. Campbell, S. Haynes, S. H. Cox, D.D., and H. Bushnell.’’ Again 

(p. 33): ‘‘ The Rev. E. 8. Ely, D.D., reported the following resolutions in regard 

to the new edition of the Confession of Faith, which were adopted, viz.: The 

Committee to whom was referred the publication of the Constitution of the Pres- 

byterian Church, beg leave to report, that, under the direction of a committee of 

the Synod of Pennsylvania, Messrs. Perkins & Purves, of Philadelphia, have 
stereotyped and published ‘The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the 

United States of America, containing the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, 

larger and shorter, the Form of Government, the Book of Discipline, and the 

Directory for Worship,’ as the same was adopted by the fathers of the Presbyterian 

Church in 1788, except so far as the same have been subsequently amended and 

ratified in conformity to said constitution ; therefore, Resolved, That the 

Assembly hereby authorize and approve of the edition of our Constitution as pub- 

lished by Messrs. Perkins & Purves in 1845; and direct the Stated Clerk of 

this Assembly by his certificate to authenticate the same. Resolved, Tinat the 

Stated Clerk be, and hereby is, directed to authenticate any future edition of the 

Constitution which may be submitted to his inspection, and found by him to cor- 

respond perfectly with this first approved edition already published by Messrs. 

Perkins & Purves,”’ 

[xliv. 1846] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | in 
the | United States of America: | containing | The .Confes- 
sion of Faith, the Catechisms, the Form | of Government, the 
Book of Discipline, | and the Directory for the Worship of 
God; | As ratified by the General Assembly at their | ses- 
sions in May, | 1821; amended in 1840; and ratified and | 
approved in May, 1846. | Second Edition: | Published by 
authority of the General Assembly. | Philadelphia: | Perkins 
and Purves. | 1846. 


16mo, pp. 468, 64x 4 inches. On p. 3 there is printed the ‘‘ Report of the 
Committee appointed by the General Assembly of 1846, on the subject of the 
publication of the Confession of Faith, &c.,’’ signed by the names of the whole 
Committee (as given above, in the notes to the edition of 1845). Following this 
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is printed the ‘‘ Certificate of the Stated Clerk,’’ dated ‘‘New York, June, 
1846,’’ and signed *‘ Edwin F. Hatfield, Stated Clerk."’ On p. 4 there is given 
the certificate of the Committee of the Synod of Pennsylvania of the preced- 
ing year: ‘‘ The undersigned, having been appointed by the Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania, at their sessions held October, 1844, a Permanent Committee to superin- 
tend the publication of the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, the Directory 
of Worship, and the Plan (Form) of Government and Discipline of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, and after examining the proof- 
sheets, to authenticate by their signature, at the time of publication, every 
edition, as it may be issued, in the name and on behalf of the Synod, have 
examined,’’ &c. This is signed by Thomas Bramerd, E. W. Gilbert, and 
Robert Adair, Com., and is dated ‘ Philadelphia, July 1, 1845.’’ There is a 
copy of this edition in the library of the Western Theological Seminary, Alle- 
gheny: and the above description has been kindly furnished us by the Rev. 
Jesse L. Cotton, formerly librarian there. See the notes under the edition of 
1845 for further information about the origin and contents of this «dition. 


[xlv. 1846] An Exposition | of the | Confession of, Faith | of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. | By the | Rev. Robert 
Shaw. | Revised by the Committee of Publication. | Philadel- 
phia: | Presbyterian Board of Publication | [no date}. 


12mo, pp. 360; there is no date on the title-page, but the certificate of copy- 
right 1s dated 1846. This is an American edition of Shaw’s well-known Hzpo- 
sition, adapted to the American Confession by changes in text and exposition 
at the places which the American revision affects. The Contents are as follows: 
Advertisement to the American edition, pp. 7-10 Preface, pp. 11-12 ; Text, pp. 
13-352 ; Index, pp. 353-860. For the British edition see the PRESBYTERIAN AND 
REFORMED Review, October, 1901, p. 651 (No. 112). There is a copy in 
the library of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, and it is kept on sale at 
the bookstore of the Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school 
Work, Philadelphia. It contains the text of the Confession (with the proofs by 
reference), accompanied by full practical comments, 

[xlvi. 1850] The | Confession of Faith | of | The Presbyterian 
Church | in | The United States-of America. | New York : 
| Published by Mark H. Newman & Co. | No. 199 Broad- 
way. | 1850. 

24mo, pp. [2] 657-695 (= parts of Sig. 55, Sig. 56 (Sig. 57 is passed over 
inadvertently in the numbering], and part of Sig. 58) ; 54x 23 inches: pam- 
phlet with outside title precisely the same as the inner, except that it bears the 
date of 1851; contains only the Confession of Faith, with proof-texts by refer- 
ence only. 

In the Minutes of the New School Assembly of 1851 we read (p. 16): “A 
communication was received from Messrs. Mark H. Newman & Co., pub- 
lishers of the Assembly’s Hymn Book, directing attention to some new editions 
of the Hymn Book, together with a donation of several copies of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, Shorter Catechism, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, and 
Baxter’s Call, in a cheap form, for general circulation, which was accepted 
with thanks.’’ The present edition appears to be the one referred to in this 
note. We have not ascertained the work of which the signatures extracted to 
make this pamphlet were a part; the conjecture lies near at hand that it was 
the Hymn Book which these publishers were publishing for the New School 
Church. The copy which we have used for this description was kindly put 
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into our hands by the Rev. Dr. C. R. Gillett, of the library of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, in which library copies may be found. 


[xIvii. 1850-1] [The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America: containing the Confession of 
Faith, the Catechisms, the Form of Government, the Book of 
Discipline, the Directory for the Worship of God, and Gen- 
eral Rules for Judicatories : as ratified by the General Assem- 
bly of 1821, and amended by the General Assemblies of 
1826 and 1833. Published by authority of the General 
Assembly. Philadelphia: Perkins and Purves, 1850, or 
1851.] 

We have not met with a copy of this edition ; but we infer its existence from 
two entries in the Minutes of the New School Church. One of these (Minutes, 
1850, p, 318) isas follows: ‘‘A Letter was received from Mr. Henry Perkins, of 
Philadelphia, in reference to a new edition of the Standards of the Church, inform- 
ing the Assembly that he was ready to make the stereotype plates of the Constitu- 
tion, published by him, by authority of the Assembly of 1846, conform to any 
alterations the Assembly may direct ; and to submit the Book, before publication, 
to the inspection of the Stated Clerk, or any Committee they may appoint. 
Whereupon it was Resolved, that the Stated and Permanent Clerks be a Committee 
to publish a new and correct edition of the Standards of the Church, and that they 
be directed to employ Mr. Perkins as the printer of the Book.’’ The other 
( Minutes, 1851, p. 10) is as follows: ‘‘The Committee appointed to prepare and 
publish a new edition of the Constitution of the Church reported that a new edition 
had been published by Mr. Henry Perkins, of Philadelphia ; copies of which, hand- 
somely bound and lettered, were presented to the Assembly for the use of the Mod- 
erator and Clerks. ‘Lhe thanks of the Assembly were tendered to Mr. Perkins for 
his acceptable donation.’’ It would appear, then, that there was an edition pub 
lished in the interval between the Assemblies of 1850 and 1851, by Perkins & 
Purve:. 

The circumstances that led to the publication of a new edition of the Consti- 
tution at this time were as follows. The precipitation with which the radical 
changes in the lesser Standards, recorded in the editions of 1845 and 1846, were 
carried through began to create widespread uneasiness as to their legality, as soon 
as these editions were put in circulation. A movement was therefore inaugurated in 
1847 (Minutes, pp. 140, 141, 142, 144, 148, 149) to inquire into the entire history of 
the alterations thus made. The Committee appointed for this purpose reported at the 
next Assembly (1849), to the effect that there was every reason to believe that the 
changes had been unconstitutionally made (see the report, Minutes, 1849, pp. 195 
sq.). Accordingly the Book was ordered to be restored ‘‘ to the form in which it was 
published previous to the year 1840 ;”’ and a series of overtures covering the main 
points in dispute was sent down to the Presbyteries (Minutes, 1849, p. 183; ef. pp. 
169, 173, 175). These overtures were all lost; whereupon the Assembly declared 
(Minutes, 1850, p. 318) ‘that a majority of the whole number of the Presbyteries 
has decided against each and all of the proposed changes in the Constitution. The 
Book, therefore, remains as in 1840; or as it was before the division of the 
Church.’’ It was at this point that Mr. Perkins’ letter proposing to correct the 
plates of the edition of 1846, as recited above, came in. Thus the series of New 
School editions of the Constitution took a new beginning from 1850-1851. 

Dr. Hatfield’s report on ‘‘The Revision of the Standards,’’ published in the 
Minutes of 1849, pp. 195-212, is a very able survey of the whole history of the 
Standards in the Presbyterian Church up to that date: every one interested in the 
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subject should consult it. And the editions of the Confession of Faith published 
under his supervision—of which the present one is the first—were easily the most 
scholarly and best of their time, surpassing in correctness of text the Old School 
plates of 1853, which were unfortunately adopted for the editions of the Reunited 
Church (after 1870). Asa preparation for these editions the Committee of which 
he was chairman had collated the current text with ‘‘ the revised edition of the 
Constitution’? published in 1797 (that is, Robert Aitken’s); with an Edinburgh 
edition of 1781; with the Lumisden & Robertson edition of 1739 ; with the Roth- 
well edition of 1658; and with the Latin version of 1656. The collation had re- 
vealed a number of typographical errors in the current text, and the following 
catalogue is given of ‘‘some of the prominent inaccuracies [in the text of the Con- 
fession] of our present and all American editions of recent date’’: I, 29, may be 
searched for ‘‘ must be searched ;’’ ix, 2, that which is good for ‘‘ that which was 
good ;”’ ix, 3, that which is good for ‘‘that good ;’’ xxii, 4, indifference in reli- 
gion for “‘ difference in religion ’’ (right in 1797) ; xxxii, title[?], resurrectionfrom 
the dead for ‘‘ resurrection of the dead.’’ A similar catalogue is given for the rest 
of the doctrinal Standards. The first-mentioned of the errors in the Confession is 
still retained in the Confession of 1896, although ‘‘ must’? is clearly the original read- 
ing (being found in the editions of May, 1647, and of Evan Tyler, autumn of 1647, 
alike). The second is also retained in the edition of 1896, but the case against it is 
not so clear: the edition of May, 1647, reads ‘‘ was,’’ but that of Evan Tyler, 
autumn of 1647, is reported by Schaff as reading ‘‘is.’’ The third is correctly given 
in the edition of 1896, as it stands also in both the early editions we have men- 
tioned : and the same is to be said for the fourth and fifth. 

Probably the corrections indicated by this collation were made in the edition 
of 1850-1, and the edition of 1852-5, to be immediately mentioned, is doubtless only 
a reprint of this earlier one. See the notes under the next edition, from which 
it will be seen that it fulfills the conditions laid dowao for the new series of 
editions. 


[xIviii. 1852-5] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church 
| in the | United States of America: | containing | The Con- 
fession of Faith, the Catechisms, the Form of | Government, 
the Book of Discipline, the Direc- | tory for the Worship of 
God, and Gene- | ral Rules for Judicatories: | as ratified by the 
General Assembly of 1821, and amended by the | General 
Assemblies of 1826, and 1833. | Published by Authority of 
the General Assembly. | Philadelphia: | Tract Publication 
Committee | of the | General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. | [no date.] 


16mo, pp. iii, 473; 54x 27 inches (block of type); no copyright or other indi- 
cation of date. Certain new features are claimed for this edition, viz.: a table 
of contents for the book, chapter-designations at top of the page for the Con- 
fession and Form of Government, and a new and more copious index. This 
information is given in a preface of two pages, signed by Edwin F. Hatfield, 
Stated Clerk, and E. W. Gilbert, Permanent Clerk, as Committee; this states 
that this edition was prepared agreeably to a resolution of the Assembly of 
1850, arranging for the publication of ‘‘a new and correct edition of the Stand- 
ards of this Church,’’ and reciting the editions that had been compared in the 
attempt to correct the text. These were: (1) London, 1858—no doubt the 
inevitable, but in no sense authoritative, Rothwell; (2) the Latin version ‘‘ by 
G. Dillingham, Cambridge, 1656 ;’’ (3) Dunlop’s Collection, 1719; (4) Lumis- 
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den & Robertson’s Collection, Edinburgh, 1739; (5) an Edinburgh edition of 
1781, which, from its date, is supposed to have been in use by the American 
Fathers of 1785-1788—no doubt the edition of Alexander Kincaid’s Assigns 
of that date. The text framed by these critical comparisons is an unusually 
good one, but through its very critical care it, oddly enough, introduced one 
reading which may possibly be called in an American text a corruption— 
restoring in the Larger Catechism, Q. 142, ‘“‘depopulations’’ from the British 
sources for the American “ depredation.’” There is a copy in the library of 
the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, Philadelphia. 

The (New School) ‘‘ Tract Publication Committee ’’ was established in 1852 
(Minutes, 1852, p. 176), and its name was changed to ‘The Presbyterian Pub- 
lication Committee ’’ (New School) in 1855 (see Dr. Rice’s History, as cited, 
p. 51). This edition, it would thus appear, was published somewhere between 
1852 and 1855. 


[xlix. 1853+] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church 
| in the | United States uf America: | containing | The Con- 
fession of Faith, the Catechisms, and the | Directory for the 
Worship of God: | Together with the | Plan of Government 
and Discipline, | As ratified by the General Assembly at their 
sessions in May, | 1821; and amended in 1833. | Philadel- 
phia: | Presbyterian Board of Publication, | 265 Chestnut 
Street. | [no date.] 


18mo, pp. 547, 5 x 23 inches (block of type). 

In June, 1853, the (Old School) Board of Publication made a new set of plates 
for The Constitution and this is the first issue from them. These plates were 
used continuously until 1891, and 73,500 copies were issued from them. Mean- 
while the title-page was altered at least four times, so that there are at least five 
title-pages from these plates: (1) the title-page given above, bearing the im- 
print ‘265 Chestnut street ;’’ (2) the same title-page, but with the imprint ‘821 
Chestnut street,’’ this new number having been given to the Publishing House 
about 1856; (3) the same title-page, but with the imprint ‘°1334 Chestnut 
street,’’ whither the Board removed in 1870; (4) a title-page bearing the same 
imprint and house number, but reading ‘‘as adopted, amended by the Pres- 
byteries, and ratified by the General Assembly, 1821-85 ;”’ (5) a title-page 
bearing the same imprint and house number, but reading ‘‘as ratified and 
adopted by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia in the year of our Lord 
1788 ; and as amended in the years 1805-1888.’’ The amendments made in the 
lesser Standards during the course of this long stretch of time—nearly half a 
century—were numerous and required much alteration of plates: an entirely 
new Book of Discipline, for example, was adopted in the years 1884-1885, But 
none of these changes affected the text of the Doctrinal Standards, except a 
single one, by which a clause was struck out in chap. xxiv, § 4. This was 
effected in 1886-1887, and for registering 1t the plates were altered only ina 
couple of pages. 

The text of the plates of 1853 does not deserve high praise for critical exacti- 
tude. A number of errors entered through them, which retained their place 
throughout the whole half century of their reign, and indeed continue yet to 
mar the copies in circulation in the Presbyterian Church, South. The most 
noteworthy of these are the following four: Confession, ch. iii, title ‘‘ De- 
crees’’ (sic, plural); [Larger Catechism, Q. 142, ‘‘ depopulations’’ (instead of 
‘«depredation,’’ which seems to be treated by the editors as the proper American 
reading—whether rightly or not, we do not now stop to inquire) ]; Directory i, 
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2, “wholly” for “holy ;’* iii, 1, ‘“‘congegation’’ for “congregation.’’+ It 
was a copy of the Confession of. Faith taken from these plates that Dr. Schaff 
used in collating what he calls ‘the American revision ’’ with the editio prin- 
ceps of the Confession—that of Evan Tyler, 1647 (Creeds of Christendom, 
iii, pp. 600 sqg).t The variations which he notes mark, therefore, the degree of 
corruption of the text of 1853, although all of these corruptions were not 
introduced for the first time in 1853, or even in America. 

There are copies of the first issues from sthese plates (bearing the imprint of 
‘€265 Chestnut Street ’’’) in the libraries of the Western Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny; of Dr. E. R. Craven, Philadelphia; and of Dr. John DeWitt, 
Princeton. Copies of this type are to be dated between 1853 and 1856-7. 


[1. 1855] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian | Church | 
etc. [as in the edition of ‘* Tract Publication Committee of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church,’’ assigned to 
1850-1851] | Presbyterian Publication Committee. | Presby- 
terian House, | 1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | [no 
date. ] 

16mo, pp. 474 (p. 474 being taken up with a note giving the legend of the 
origin of the definition of God in the Shorter Catechism). Same Preface as 
in the previously mentioned similar New School edition (above, p. 101, No. 

xlviii). There is a copy in the library of the Presbyterian Historical Society. 

Philadelphia. 

{li. 1856+] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
etc. [as in the issue of the Board of Publication, 265 Chest- 
nut St. above No, xlix] ... . | Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. | 821 Chestnut Street. | (no date.] 

18mo, pp. 547, 5x23 inches (block of type). From the same plates as the 
edition bearing the imprint ‘265 Chestnut St.’? The renumbering of the 

houses on Chestnut street seems to have been done about 1856. This new im- 

print belongs, therefore, to a date subsequent to that. There are copies bearing 

this imprint in the libraries of Dr. E. R. Craven, Philadelphia, and of the West- 

ern Theological Seminary, Allegheny. 4 

[lii. 1856] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
in the | United States of America: | containing | the Con- 
fession of Faith, the Catechisms and the | Directory for the 
Worship of God: | together with the | Plan of Government 
and Discipline, | as ratified by the General Assembly, at their 
sessions in May, 1821; and amended in 1835. | Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. | 1856. 

12mo, pp. 466, 5 x 2}8 inches. On the back of the title-page there occur two 
certificates, dated respectively Philadelphia, June 16, 1834, and Philadelphia, 

August 22, 1834, and signed respectively by the Committee of the Synod of 


*This subtle error was not detected and eliminated from the issues of the 
Board of Publication until 1894; the others here enumerated were eliminated 
when the new plates were first used, in 1891. 

+ Eliminated before 1885. 

t See below, Appendiz, p. 116. 
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Delaware and the Committee of the Synod of Philadelphia ; also the certificate 
of copyright, dated 1821: that is to say, precisely the materia] that occurs on 
the back of the title-page of the editions issued by Alexander Towar, 1887, 
Haswell, Barrington & Haswell, 1838, Barrington & Haswell [no date]. In 
fact, this edition is evidently a new impression of the stereotyped plates from 
which the series of stereotyped editions from 1821 to 1838 were printed, and 
preserves even the certifications of the later of these issues. There is a copy 
in the Mercantile Library, Tenth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


[liii. 1858] Constitution | der | Presbyterianischen Kirche | in den 
| Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, | enthiilt das | Glaubens- 
bekenntniss, die beiden Katechismen | und die | Ordnung 
des Gottesdienstes, | zugleich mit dem | Entwurf der Kirchen- 
ordnung und Kirchenzucht, | wie es bestiitigt wurde | durch 
die General-Versammlung in ihren Sitzungen im Mai | 1821 
und verbessert im Jahre 1833. | Uebersetzt nach der authen- 
tischen Ausgabe der General-Versammlung. | Philadelphia. | 
Presbyterianische Board fiir Ver6ffentlichung religidser | 
Schriften | [no date]. 


18mo, pp. 458, 448 x 23 inches (block of type). On the back of the title there 
is printed (in German translation) the resolutions of the Assembly of 1839 
confining the publication of the Constitution to the Board of Publication. A 
Vorrede occupies pages 3-8. The text of the Confession, with the footnotes 
n full (in one column, occupying the lower portion of the page), follows, 
pp. 9-177, at the end of which is, oddly enough,* the following note: ‘ Unter- 
schrieben ist dieses Glaubensbekenntniss, und aufgestellt in der General- 
Versammlung zu Westminster im Jahre 1648 von folgenden Mannern, welche 
die Abfasser desselben zu sein scheinen:’’ then follow the signatures of 
Herle, Burges, Palmer, Robroughe and Byfield, the officers of the Westminster 
Assembly. Page 178 is blank; the Larger Catechism occupies pp. 179-280, the 
Shorter Catechism pp. 281-308, the documents at the end of it being increased 
by the addition, after the Apostles’ Creed, of ‘‘ Die Einsetzung der Taufe’’ and 
“Die Einsetzung des heiligen Abendmahls,’’—7. e., the words of our Lord in 
Mark xvi. 15, 16, and 1 Cor, xi. 23-25. The Form of Government and Disci- 
pline occupy pp. 309-405; the Directory for Worship, pp. 407-443; General 
Rules for Judicatories, pp. 444-452; and the Index, pp. 453-468. The plates 
were made in 1858, in which year 1250 copies were printed (August 7); by 
1891, 3750 copies had been issued. There isa copy in the library of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Allegheny; and the book is kept on sale at the Book 
Store of the Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work, 
Philadelphia. 

In the Vorrede prefixed to the volume it is recited that the translation origi- 
nated in an order of the General Assembly of 1857, met at Lexington, Ky.; and 
a short history of the origin of the Westminster Confession is given,—in which 
we are told that “it was in the year 1648, at the command of the so-called 
Long Parliament, which consisted for the greater part of Presbyterians, that 
the Westminster Confession was composed ’’;+ the old German translation of 
1648 is then adverted to and its Preface quoted. This Vorrede is signed by 
“the Presbyterian Board for the Publication of Religious Works’’ and dated 


*The misinformation seems to be derived from Niemeyer’s Collectio Conff., 
Appendix, p. v. 
+ Again from Niemeyer. 
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1858. The translation seems to be independent of the old German version of 
1648, which was probably known to the translator only through the notice in 
Niemeyer’s Collectio Confessionum. 

The translation owes its origin, of course, to the sense of responsibility 
which was very keenly felt by both Presbyterian Churches for our German 
fellow-citizens, so rapidly increasing in numbers about the middle of the cen- 
tury. In the New School Assembly also an attempt had been made to 
prepare a German version of the Standards (see Minutes, 1853, p. 324, 1854, p. 
485, 1855, p. 16): but this does not seem to have reached the stage of perform- 
ance. Inthe Old School Church a resolution was offered by Mr. Phelps in 
1856 (Minutes, p. 519) to the effect ‘‘that in view of the rapidly increasing Ger- 
man population of our country,” and so forth, ‘“‘ the Board of Publication be in- 
structed to issue as speedily as possible an edition of the Confession of Faith in 
German,’’ and further that it be bound with the English version on opposite 
pages. This was referred to the Board, ‘to act at its own discretion ’’ (p. 527). 
Next year (Minutes, 1857, p. 45) an Overture came up from the Presbytery of 
Dubuque, and was favorably reported, asking that the Board be required to 
publish a German edition ; but ‘‘Mr. Schenck [then Secretary of the Board of 
Publication] made statements respecting the designs of the Board of Publica” 
tion in relation to this matter, and the Overture and Report were laid on the 
table.’’ From the minutes of the Executive Committee of the Board of Publi- 
cation we may learn what the statements were that Mr. Schenck made to the 
Assembly. It appears that on May 5, 1857, ‘‘a communication was received 
from the Presbytery of New York, urging the publication of the Confession of 
Faith in German. It was resolved to take measures to comply with this re- 
quest, and the Publishing Agent was authorized to confer with Mr. Steins, of 
New York, as to translating the Book of Discipline and Form of Govern- 
ment.’’ It was doubtless this action of the Board that was communicated to 
the Assembly. On June 2, 1857, the minutes of the Executive Committee 
bear: ‘A letter from the Rev. F. Steins, offering to translate the Confession 
of Faith into German for $100.00, was read and the offer accepted.’’ On Oct. 
7, 1857, ‘‘The Rev. F. Steins presented through the Publishing Agent a 
trans'ation into German of the Confession of Faith, which he had been en- 
gaged to make.”’ The work of putting it into type was entered upon at once. 
On January 5, 1858, it was resolved that a thousand copies should be printed : 
on January 12 this order was increased to 1250. At the nest Assembly, ac- 
cordingly, the Board reported that ‘“‘the Confession of Faith has been pub- 
lished in German ’”’ (Minutes, 1858, p. 339). 

The Rev. Frederick Steins was pastor of the ‘‘German Church ’”’ of the 
Presbytery of New York, from 1851 to 1868, in which year the Minutes of the 
Assembly report his death. Presumably the Board employed him as the trans- 
lator on the recommendation of members of the Presbytery of New York, in 
compliance with whose request the task was undertaken. The report of the 
Board to the General Assembly of 1858 contains the following notice: ‘‘The 
Confession of Faith has been translated into the German language by one of 
the pastors in the City of New York who has peculiar qualifications for such a 
work. After undergoing careful examination by competent judges, the trans- 
lation has been published, and the Board is now ready to furnish them when- 
ever needed and to any extent.’’* It cannot be said that the translation is an 
excellent piece of German composition, but it is very literal and conveys the 
sense ; and certainly it was produced at a phenomenally small outlay for the 





* We are indebted for these extracts from the minutes of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Publication, and for other facts here recorded, to the 
kindness of the Rev. Dr. W. M. Rice, Recording Clerk of the Board. 
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Board. A modernizing revision of the old German translation of 1648 would 
from a literary point of view have been better. 


fliv. 1859, The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | etc. 
fas in the edition of same publishers, 1856}... . | Phila- 
delphia: | J. B. Lippincott & Co. | 1859. 
12mo, pp. 466, 5 x 2}3 inches: an exact reprint of the edition by the same 
publishers, 1856. 


{Ilv. 1858] [The Confession of Faith and Shorter Catechism. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee, 1858. ] 
—, pp. 57. ‘‘A cheap edition, in paper covers, for general distribution.”’ 
We have not met with a copy of this edition and the title given above is hypo- 
thetical. Itis entered here on the authority of the report of the Presbyterian 
Publication Committee to the New School Assembly of 1859 (see Minutes, 
1859, p. 67). 


[Ivi. 1859 --] The | Confession of Faith, | and | Shorter Cate- 
chism. | Philadelphia: | Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
| ... . | [mo date}. 


12mo, pp. 63, 5% x 3,8;; proof-texts to Confession only and by references 
only. On the back of title-page there is a historical note. The plates for this 
edition were made early in 1859, and on January 11 of that year the first im- 
pression of 2000 was taken, and before the end of the year 28,000 had been 
issued. Up to 1891, 41,000 copies had been issued. There have been no changes 
made in the pamphlet except in the imprint on the title-page. We have seen 
only the two latest imprints. The latest reads: ‘Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
3oard of Publication | and Sabbath School Work. | No. 1334 Chestnut 
street |’’ ‘The earlier omits the line ‘‘and Sabbath School Work.’’ This 
edition does not share the error in the title of chap. iii (‘‘ Decrees,’”’ plural) of 
the Confessién of Faith, common to all the issues of the Constitution made by 
the Board of Publication from 1853 to 1891. 


{Ivii, 1859; | The | Confession of Faith | of | The Presbyterian 
Church | in | the Umted States of America | with the 
Shorter Catechism. | Philadelphia: | Presbyterian Board of 
Publication |... . | [no date). 

i8mo, pp. 190, about 5 x 23 inches; proof-texts in full; title to chapter iii, 

‘‘Decrees’’ (plural). The plates of this edition seem to be the same as those 

for the Constitution of 1853 +-: the first impression of 2000 was taken May 

17, 1859, since which up to 1896, 40,250 copies have been issued. We have seen 

only the latest imprint, viz.: ‘‘Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 

tion | and Sabbath School Work, | No. 13834 Chestnut Street. | ”’ 


{Iviii. 1862-3] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church ! 
in the | United States, | consisting of | The Confession of 
Faith, the Larger and Shorter | Catechisms, the Form of 
Government, the | Book of Discipline, and the Directory | of 
Worship, | as ratified by the | General Assembly, at Augusta, 
| Georgia, Dec. 4, 1861. | Richmond: | Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication | {no date}. 


16mo, pp. 264, 48 x 2, inches (block of type); proof-texts by references 
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only ; reset from the 1853 + editions of the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and retaining the erroneous title to chap. iii (‘‘ Decrees,’”’ plural). This edition 
was probably issued about 1862 or 1863. There was an edition of 20,000 issued 
(letter of Rev. Dr. James K. Hazen, of Nov. 17, 1900). There are copies in 
the libraries of the Rev. Drs. E. R. Craven and Henry C. McCook, of Phila- 
delphia. 

This is the first edition published by the ‘“‘ Presbyterian Church in the United 
States ’’ (Southern). 


[lix. 1869 +] A | Commentary | on | The Confession of Faith. | 
With Questions for Theological Students | and Bible Classes. 
| By the | Rev. Archibald Alexander Hodge, D.D. | Author 
of | ‘* The Atonement,”’ and Professor of Didactic and Polem- 
ical Theology in the | Western Theological Seminary of 
Allegheny, Pa. | Philadelphia: | Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, | 1834 Chestnut Street | [no date]. 


12mo, pp. 549; copyrighted in 1869, and Preface signed April 30, 1869; 
probably the first issue, therefore, lacked the words ‘‘1334 Chestnut Street ’’ 
on the title. It contains the text of the Confession, with proof-texts by refer- 
ences, accompained by a full doctrinal comment. A British edition was issued 
in 1870, by T. Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh and New York, edited by 
Prof. Gould, and a new American edition in 1885. A Spanish translation 
of the first edition, by the Rev. Plutarcho Arellano, was published in Mexico 
in 1897 (8vo, pp. xxii, 879). 


[Ix. 1870+] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church 
| in the | United States of America, | containing | The Con- 
fession of Faith, the Catechisms, and the | Directory for the 
Worship .of God: | together with the | Plan of Government 


and Discipline, | as ratified by the General Assembly, at their 
sessions | in May, 1821; and amended in 1888. | Philadel- 
phia: | Presbyterian Board of Publication, | No. 1384 Chest- 
nut Street | [no date]. 


18mo, pp. viii, 547; 5 x 23 inches (block of type). This is the form of title- 
page given the impressions from the plates of 1853 after the Reunion in 1870, 
and retained until 1886. Meanwhile there were a good many amendments 
made to the lesser Standards, especially to the Form of Government, and these 
were from time to time entered into the text. Accordingly the copies of this 
imprint differ a good deal in the text of the lesser Standards, and may be 
dated by the presence or absence in them of this or that amendment. For 
example, a copy bought in 1873 embodies the amendment to the Form of 
Government, chap. x, 2 (see the list given in the Digest of 1898, p. 13), though in 
a bungling form,* which required subsequent adjustment ; and none others in 
that list. Another copy examined has already entered the amendments in 
the Form of Government, x, 2 (made in 1871), xi, 1 (1881), xi, 4 (1885), xii, 
4 (1885), xiii, 8 (1875) ; but has not entered the amendment of xii, 2 (made in 





* Namely, thus: ‘‘A Presbytery consists of all the ministers and one ruling 
elder from each congregation, within a certain district, in number not less than 
five.’”’ This was soon corrected to the form now standing in the current 
editions. 
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1885), and has not incorporated either the revised Book of Discipline (1884) 
or the revised form of the Directory of Worship, x (now xii) (1884). It may 
be safely dated in 1885: and it is worth noting that in it the error ‘“‘ congega- 
tion,’’ which still persists in the copy bought in 1878, is corrected (1885) and 
appears as “‘congregation.’’ There are copies bearing this imprint in the 
libraries of the Theological Seminary and of the University at Princeton, and 
of the Rev. Drs. E. R. Craven and H. C. McCook, of Philadelphia. 


[Ixi. 1878] Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. | The 
Creeds of Christendom, | with | a History and Critical Notes. 
| By | Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., | Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. | In 
Three Volumes. |! Volume III. | The Evangelical Creeds, 
with Translations. | New York: | Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, | Franklin Square. | 1878. 


8vo, pp. vii, 880. The Westminster Confession, in English and Latin, is 
printed in parallel columns, pp. 600-673. The English text is taken from the 
edition of Evan Tyler, 1647. The Latin is the version first published at Cam- 
bridge, 1656. The readings of what is called ‘the American revision ’’ are 
noted throughout: they are those of a copy of one of the impressions taken 
from the plates of 1853.* The proof-texts are given by reference only. A 
second edition has also appeared. 


{Ixii. 1882 4+] The Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
in the | United States, | containing | The Confession of Faith, 
the Larger and | Shorter Catechisms, | as ratified by the 
General Assembly, | at Augusta, Ga., Dec. 1861, | together 
with | The Book of Church Order, | adopted 1879, | The Direc- 
tory for the Worship of God, | With Optional Forms, | 
adopted 1894, | Rules of Parliamentary Order, | adopted 
1866. | Richmond, Va.: | Presbyterian Committee of Publi- 
cation. | 1001 Main Street. | [no date]. 


18mo, pp. v, 404 + 190, in separate pagination, for the Book of Church Order, 
etc. (as per title-page), 5 x 23 inches (block of type). The first part, pp. 1-404 
(the Confession and Catechisms), is precisely the same book with that portion 
of the Constitution published by the ‘‘ Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America”’ from the plates of 1853; it appears to be printed from 
electrotyped plates of that edition. These plates were acquired by the Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication (Southern Church) in 1882, and since then 
15,818 copies have been printed from them. The details of the latter portion 
of the title-page have, of course, been adjusted from time to time to the exigen- 
cies of the incorporated amendments to the lesser Standards. The copy from 
which the title printed above is taken is the last issued in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, kindly sent us, as such, by the Rev. Dr. James K. Hazen, Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, November 6, 1900. There are 
copies of this edition also in the libraries of the Rev. Drs. E. R. Craven and 
H. C. McCook, Philadelphia. 


[Ixiii. 1885 +] A | Commentary | on } The Confession of Faith. | 
With Questions for Theological Students | and Bible Classes. 


2 # See below, p. 116. 
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| By the | Rev. Archibald Alexander Hodge, D.D. | Profes- 
sor of Didactic and Polemic Theology in the Theological | 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, N. J. | 
With Appendix. | Philadelphia: | Presbyterian Board of 
Publication | and Sabbath School Work ! 1901. 
12mo, pp. 559. A new edition of Dr. Hodge’s Commentary, originally issued 
in 1869, was issued in 1885: the new Preface is dated 1885. There are two 
new Appendices: (1) on the sense in which the Confession of Faith is accepted 
by initiants into the ministry ; (2) the Auburn Declaration of 1837 and Declara- 
tory Act of the U. P. Church of Scotland, 1879. The title-page given above is 
taken from a copy issued in 1901, but the book belongs to 1885 ++. 


[Ixiv. 1886+] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church 
| in the | United States of America, | containing | The Con- 
fession of Faith, the Catechisms, and the | Directory for the 
Worship of God: | together with the | Plan of Government 
and Discipline, | As adopted, amended by the Presbyteries, 
and | ratified by the General Assembly, 1821-85. | With the 
Rules for Judicatories. || Philadelphia: | Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, | No. 1334 Chestnut Street ! [no date]. 
18mo, pp. 556, 5 x 23 inches. A new impression fiom the plates in use since 
1853, issued in 1886 (the copy from which the above description is taken was 
purchased August 20, 1886). Its chief distinction is that it contains the new 
Book of Discipline, which was adopted in 1884-5. Some copies also contain 
the amendment in the Confession of Faith, xxiv, 4—the plates of pp. 186-137 
being altered by the omission of the last clause of this section and heavily leaded 
to fill the space: the work is so clumsily done that the proof-texts for the 
omitted clause are retained and the number referring to them attached to the 
preceding clause (cf. Lowrie, Presbyterian Review, July, 1888, p. 454). This 
amendment was made in 1886-1887. There is a copy of this title-page contain- 
ing it in the library of Dr. E. R. Craven, of Philadelphia. 


[Ixv. 1888+] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church 
| ete. [as in the immediately preceding edition] . . . . | to- 
gether with the | Plan of Government and Discipline as Rati- 
fied | and adopted by the Synod of New York and | Philadel- 
phia | in the year of our Lord 1788, | and as amended in the 
years | 1805-1888. | Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication | and Sabbath School Work. | No. 1334 Chestnut 
Street | [no date]. 
18mo, pp. 556, 5 x 23 inches. This is the last form of title-page given to the 


impressions from the plates of 1853. The new name was given to the Board 
in 1887 (see Rice’s History, etc., p. 167). 


[Ixvi. 1888] Fdition for Revision. | The | Constitution | of the | 
Presbyterian Church | in the | United States of America. | 
Containing | The Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, and 
the | Directory for the Worship of God; | together with 
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the | Plan of Government and Discipline as ratified and | 
adopted by the Synod of New York and Phila- | delphia in the 
year of our Lord 1788; | and as amended in the years | 
1805-1888. | Philadelphia: | Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion | and Sabbath-school Work, | 1334 Chestnut Street | [no 
date}. 


16mo, pp. 405, 5,7, x 3; inches (block of type); the copyright certificate is 
dated 1888. Page 3 contains the Act of the Assembly, May 29, 1839, confin- 
ing the publication of the Constitution to the Board of Publication, and the 
Act of May 31, 1886, appointing the Stated and Permanent Clerks a Committee 
of Supervision. The Confession occupies pp. 1-120, and on the inner corner 
of the upper margin of the pages there is a running headline indicative of the 
chapters and sections on the several pages. There are copies in the libraries 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia; of the Rev. Dr. E. R. 
Craven, Philadelphia ; and of the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 

This edition was a privately printed one of fifty copies only, taken from new 
plates ordered in 1885 but not completed until July 19, 1888, From these 
plates these fifty copies were struck off and distributed for examination and 
revision, with a view to perfecting them before they were put to use. In mak- 
ing the plates, however, nothing had been done to correct the text ; and there- 
fore the present edition is only a beautiful textual reproduction of the plates 
of 1853, as these plates had been gradially adjusted to the amendments from 
time to time made by the Church. It still reads ‘‘Decrees”’ in the title to 
Confession, chap. iii, ‘‘depopulations’’ in Larger Catechism, Q. 142, ‘‘ wholly ”’ 
in Directory for Worship, I, 2; and still retains, attached to the preceding 
clause, the proof-texts belonging to the clause excluded from Confession, xxiv, 
4, These plates formed the basis for the subsequent editions published by the 
Board: but fortunately they were not put to use until there had been made a 
thorough revision of the text—the only worthy attempt at a revision of the 
text of the Confession made in the American Church since that undertaken 
for the New School edition of 1850 (1855). 


[Ixvii. 1891] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
in the | United States of America, ! containing | The Confes- 
sion of Faith, | the Catechisms, and the | Directory for the 
Worship of God, | together with | The Plan of Government 
and Discipline: | as ratified and adopted by the Synod of 
New York and | Philadelphia in the year of our Lord 1788; 
| and as amended in the years 1805-1888. | Philadelphia : | 
Presbyterian Board of Publication | and Sabbath-school 
Work, | 1854 Chestnut Street. | 1891. 


16mo, pp. 405 ; 52 x 3;); inches (block of type). The copyright certificate on 
the back of the title-page is dated 1888: the Act of Assembly of August 29, 
1839, and May 31, 1886, and the “ Attestation,’ signed by William H. Roberts 
and William E. Moore, Clerks, as a Committee of Supervision over all editions 
of the Constitution, certifying the authoritativeness of the text, are printed on 
p. 3. And on p. 4 there is a ‘‘ Historical Summary’’ concerning the Consti- 
tution in the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 

This is the first edition printed from the new plates, of which the ‘ Edition 
for Revision’’ of [1888] was only a trial impression. The editorial care that 
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had meanwhile been expended in perfecting the text was very great. The 
editions of 1789 (regarded as the princeps), 1797, 1815, 1821 [1885] [1888] had 
been carefully compared, and the text fixed. <A list of the principal textual 
emendations which were thus made is given in the Minutes for 1891, pp. 34-37 
(see also Digest of 1898, p. 18 sg.). Those for the Confession are the follow- 
ing: iii, title, Decree, instead of Decrees ; vii, 8, offereth instead of offered ; xi, 
3, punctuation corrected so as to read: ‘‘Yet, inasmuch as He was given by the 

father for them; and His obedience and satisfaction accepted in their stead ; 
and, both freely,” etc.; xiii, 1, punctuation altered so as to place a colon after 
‘dwelling in them:’’ and a semicolon after ‘‘weakened and mortified ;”; xv, 
6, a semicolon afier ‘‘ pardon thereof;’’; xxi, 6, unto instead of into ; xxiii, 4, 
the before people omitted ; xxix, 2, once instead of one (against the consensus 
of the British editions). Among other changes ‘‘depredation’’ was restored 
for ‘‘depopulations ’’ in Larger Catechism, Q. 142. But the word ‘ wholly ’”’ 
(for ‘‘holy’’) still stands in Directory, i, 2 (p. 347), and held its place there 
until 1894. From these plates 5000 copies were struck off between 1891 and 
the early part of 1896. 


[Ixviii. 1894] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
etc. {as in edition of 1891] | and as amended in the 
years 1805-1892 | together with | the Constitutional Rule | 
adopted in 1893. | Philadelphia | Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication | and Sabbath-school Work | 1894. 


16mo, pp. 407; 52 x 3,1, inches (block of type). A new act of the Assembly 
is inserted on p. 3, viz., adding the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven ez-officio to the 
Permanent Committee on Editions of the Constitution, and declaring the text 
as now settled constitutional, in which no change is hereafter to be made 
‘‘except after report to the General Assembly, and due constitutional pro- 
cedure’’—which is, after all, a pity, since there remain in the Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms as here printed a number of readings which originated 
in printers’ errors, and there seems no good reason why the text should not be 
assimilated to the editio princeps of Evan Tyler, 1647, except where it has been 
altered by ‘‘due constitutional procedure.:’ In accordance with this new Act, 
Dr. Craven’s name is added to the signatures of the ‘‘ Attestation.’’ The error 
in Directory, i, 2, ‘‘kept wholly,” is corrected in this impression (p. 349). 


{Ixix. 1895] The | Constitution | of the j Presbyterian Church | 
etc. [as in the edition of 1894] | Philadelphia |... . | 1895. 


16mo, pp. 407, 57 x 3,/; inches, etc., as in the edition of 1894. 


[Ixx. 1896] The | Constitution ! of the Presbyterian Church | 
etc. [as in the edition of 1894] | Philadelphia]... . | 1896. 
16mo, pp. 407; 57 x 3;; inches, etc., as in the edition of 1894. This impres- 
sion was issued during the early months of the year, before the meeting of the 
General Assembly, and completes the 5000 copies issued from the new plates 
since 1891. 
|Ixxi. Sept. 1896] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian 
Church | in the | United States of America: | containing | 
the Standards Subordinate to the Word of God, viz. | The 
Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter | Catechisms, the 
Form of Government, the | Book of Discipline, and the 
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Direc- | tory for the Worship of God | as ratified and adopted 
by the Synod of New York | and Philadelphia‘in the year of 
our Lord 1788 | and as amended in the years 1805-1894 | 
together with | the Constitutional Rule adopted in 1893, and 
| adininistrative Acts of the Assembly | of a General Nature 
| Philadelphia | Presbyterian Board of Publication | and 
Sabbath-school Work | 1896. 


16mo, pp. 525, 53 x 3;'; inches (block of type). To the copyright certificate 
on back of title, dated 1888, there is added: ‘‘Revised Edition, Copyright, 
1896.’’ The “‘ Acts of the General Assembly,’’ and ‘Attestation ’’ on p. 8, are 
the same as in the editions of 1894, 1895, 1896. The title-page indicates the 
changes in the text, except the most important change of all—the incorpora- 
tion of the new proof-texts. This is indicated, however, in the ‘‘ Historical 
Summary,”’ on p. 4, which is adjusted to this edition. A noteworthy change 
in the form of the title-page itself consists in the insertion, between the word 
“containing ’’ and the enumeration of the documents contained, the line: ‘‘The 
Standards Subordinate to the Word of God, viz.’’ This was altered by the 
Assembly of 1896, however, so as to make it read, instead of: ‘‘containing.... 
viz.’’—“ | Being | Its Standards Subordinate to the Word of God, viz. | ’’ (see 
Minutes, 1896, p. 168): and it so appears in later issues. An external change 
of some interest is the replacing of the legend ‘‘The Confession of Faith,’’ 
which had hitherto (ever since 1889) stood on the back of the volume, by the 
more truly descriptive ‘‘ The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A.” 

The distinction of this edition is its incorporation of the new proof-texts, 
which were prepared by a Committee appointed in 1888, and were approved by 
the Assembly in 1894. A full account of the work of preparing these new proof- 
texts will be found in the reports of the Chairman of the Committee charged 
with the labor (the Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Lowrie), in the Minutes of the Assem- 
bly for 1891, pp. 129-134, and 1894, pp. 157, 160 (see also the Digest of 1898, p. 
21 sg.): Dr. Lowrie’s paper in The Presbyterian Review, July, 1888, should also 
be consulted for the previous history of the proof-texts. The incorporation of 
these proof-texts involved a resetting and restereotyping of the greater portion 
of the volume: this work was done between 1894 and 1896, and the volume 
issued for the first time in its new form in September of the latter year. For 
the first time in the editions of the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church of 
the U.S. A., the Shorter Catechism is provided with proof-texts in this edition. 
One thousand copies were printed off in September, 1896, and a thousand each 
were printed in the years 1897, 1898, and 1900. 


[Ixxii. 1896] Constitucion | de la | Iglesia Presbiteriana | en los | 

Estados Unidos de America, | conteniendo | La Confessién de 
Fe, Forma de | Gobierno, Libro de Disciplina y | Directorio 
para el culto publico | de Dios, | segtin fueron ratificandos y 
adoptados por! el Sinodo de Nueva York y el de Filadelfia 
| en al afio de Nuestro Sefior 1788, | y corregidos en los aiios 
de | 1805-1892. | La Obra de Tratados en Espajiol, | Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico, | 1896. 

Small 8vo, pp. 153 [5], 53 x 33 inches (block of type). The Confession of 


Faith occupies pp. 5-58. The text is printed with the references to proof-texts 
interjected, within parentheses, at the proper places. The translation seems to 
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have been made from the edition of 1894. There is an occasional footnote inserted. 
Those at Confession xxviii, 7, on the repetition of baptism, and at Confession 
xxix, 4, on carrying the Sacrament to private houses, belong, of course, to the 
English proofs translated ; but that at Confession vi, 1, on the Divine permission 
of sin, is without warrant in the text translated. The translation here printed 
was made by the Rev. Plutarcho Arellano, on the basis of the earlier Spanish 
version of Dr. H. C. Thomson, which was printed at Monterey, in 1880. The 
press at Albuquerque is operated by the Rev. John Menaul. 


{Ixxiii. 1897] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
in the | United States of America: | being | its Standards sub- 
ordinate to the Word of God, viz., | etc. [as in the second 
edition of 1896] ....| Philadelphia | Presbyterian Board 
of Publication | and Sabbath-school Work. | 1897. 

16mo, pp. 525, 53 x 3; inches, etc. The text is precisely the same as the issue 


of 1896, except for certain corrections in the plates of the lesser Standards to 
incorporate amendmeuts. 


[Iixxiv. 1897] The] Confession of Faith | of | The Presbyterian 
Church | in| The United States of America | Adopted by 
the General Synod in 1729, and Amended and | Ratified in 
1788 | Philadelphia | Presbyterian Board of Publication | and 
Sabbath-school Work | 1897. 

16mo, pp. 137, 53 x 37; inches. Contains the Confession of Faith only, from 
the new plates of 1896. The title-page lacks all indication that the text as 
printed was amended in 1837. The ‘‘ Historical Summary ”’ on p. 6 is roughly 
adapted to the separate publication of the Confession by adding this ‘‘ Note.— 

The above Summary applies to all the Standards. This publication contains 

only the Confession of Faith.’’ The “Contents,” pp. 7 and 8, 1s the section 

concerned with the Confession of the ‘‘Contents’’ of the larger book, and still 


retains the (here meaningless) ‘‘I’’ at its head. Six thousand copies were 
printed in 1897. i 


[Ixxv. 1899] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
etc. {as in the edition of 1897]... .| together with | The 
Constitutional Rules adopted in 1893-1897, | and Administra- 
tive Acts of the Assem- | bly of a General Nature | Phila- 
delphia | Presbyterian Board of Publication | and Sabbath- 
school Work | 1899. 


1fmo, pp. 527, 53 x3); inches. The title-page exhibits the additional 
materials entered. 


[{Ixxvi. 1900] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church | 
in the | United States of America: | being | its Standards 
Subordinate to the Word of God, viz. | The Confession of 
Faith, the Larger and Shorter | Catechisms, the Form of 
Government, the | Book of Discipline, and the Direc- | tory 
for the Worship of God | as ratified and adopted by the Synod 
of New York | and Philadelphia in the year of our Lord 1788 
8 
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{ and as amended in the years | 1805-1895 | together with 
the Constitutional Rules Adopted in 1893-1897, | and Admin- 
istrative Acts of the Assembly of a General Nature | Phila- 
delphia | Presbyterian Board of Publication | and Sabbath- 
school Work | 1900. 


16mo, pp. 527, 53 x 37 inches (block of type). One thousand copies were 
printed of this edition in 190v. 

In the sixty-one years between 1839 and 1900, during which the Board of 
Publication has had charge of the printing and publishing of the Confession of 
Faith, it has put out (in English and German) eighty-four separate impressions 
of The Constitution, with an annual average of 224f copies: the total number of 
copies of the Confession of Faith published by the Board during these sixty-one 
years is 224,000, an annual average of 3672. In order to obtain an estimate of 
the number of copies of the Confession in this form put into circulation during 
this period we must add to these the six editions published by the New School 
Church, the three published by private enterprise, the two published by the 
“Presbyterian Church in the United States’’ (aggregating 35,818 copies), the 
Spanish translation, and the three editions of Commentaries on it containing the 
whole text. These certainly will aggregate 100,000 copies, which would give a 
total of about 825,000 copies or an annual average of more than 5000 copies. 

By the kindness of Dr. E. R. Craven, of the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath-school Work, we are able to add the following extract from 
the records of the Board, which will give a complete conspectus of its issues 
of the Confession since 1839 : 


I. 18mMo0 EDITION oF THE CONSTITUTION. 


1839 1852—June 22... 2,000; 1874—Apr. 16... 
4 Dec. 6.... 2,000! 1875—Aug. 10... 
1842 1853—Jan. 11... 2,000 1876—Oct. 10.... 
1,000 May 3.... 2,000 1878—Feb. 2.... 

1843—May 25... 1,000 1854—Mar. 21... 2,000 1879—Mar. 15... 
Sept. 29...  2,000| May 9.... 2,000) 1880—Nov. 9.... 
1844—Feb. 20... 2,000) 1855—May 8.... 2,000 1882—Mar. 13... 
May 14... 2,000 Oct. 9..... 3,000 1888—Nov. 13... 2,000 
1845—Nov. 25... 1,000 | 1856—May 3,000 1884—Mar. 11... 2,000 
1846—June 16... 2,000) 1857—Feb. 3,000 1885—June 9.... 500 
1847—Apr. 9.... 1,000) 1858—Apr. 3,000 | 1886—Feb. 9.... 2,000 
Aug.3  . 1,000, 1859—Jan. 3,000 | July 13... 2,000 
1848—Feb. 22... 2,000 | 1860—Mar. 3,000 | 1887—Sept. 23... 2,500 
Sept. 12... 2,000 | 1861—Dec. 3,000 | 1888—June 12... 2,500 

Dec. 5.... 2,000 | 1863—Aug. .. 2,000 | 1889—Mar. 4.... 500 
18419—Oct. 30.... 2,000  1865—Oct. 24... 2,000) June ll... 2,000 
1850—Apr. 9....  2,000/1867—July 9.... 2,000 Sept. 23... 500 
July § 2,000 | 1868—Jan. 23... 2,000, 1890—Feb. 11... 2,500 

Nov. 19... 2,000, 1869—Sept. 14... 2,000 Mar. 12... 500 
1851—Mar. 11... 2,000 |1871—Jan. 25... 2,000 Nov. 11... 500 
July 8.... 2,000) 1872—May 18... 2,000, 1891—May 31... 500 

2,000 1873—Apr. 22... 2,000! 

‘ 


co 7) 


-_ 
or co 


a] 


— ei Re 2D 


e 2 


120,500 


II. 12m0 Fine EpItTIon OF CONSTITUTION. 


500 | 18538—Oct. 4 
1848—Apr 500 | 1884—Mar. %..... 
1846—Feb. 250 
1849—Aug. 500 
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III. 180 PAPER EDITION OF CONFESSION AND 


1859—May 17. 

Sept. 30... 
1860—June 5.... 
1867—Apr. 24... 
1869—Jan. 29... 
1871—Mar. 14... 
1872—July 9.... 
1874—May 12... 
1875—Jan. 26... 

Nov. 28... 
1878—June 25... 
1879—Aug. 12... 


SHORTER CATECHIS8M. 


1889—Sept. 23... 2,000 
1890—Jan. 14... 2,000 
Feb. 11... 2,000 
Mar. 11... 38,000 
May 13... 1,000 
1892—Nov. 8.... 250 
18983—Nov. 16... 1,000 
1894—Nov. 18... 
1895—June 11... 
1896—Feb. 11... 


..  2,000|1880—Mar. 9.... 
2,000 | 1881—Apr. 12... 
3,000 | 1882—Feb, 14... 
1,000 | 1883—Jan. 9..... 
1,000 | June 12... 
1,000 (0 
1,000 1884—Feb. 12... 
500 June 10... 
1,000 | 1885—June 9.... 
500 | 1886—Dee. 4.... 
500 | 1888—Apr. 10... 
500 | Sept. 11... 


1,000 
500 
1,000 
500 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 | 
1,000 | 
2,000 | 
1,000 , 
1,000 ' 
1,000 


IV. 12mM0 PAPER EDITION OF CONFESSION AND SHORTER CATECHISM. 


1859—Jan. 11.. 
Feb. 15... 
Mar. 8.... 
Mar. 15... 
Apr. 26... 
July 12. 


1897—Nov. 9.. 


VI. 


1858—Aug. 7 
1860—June 20 
1867—May 28 
1872—Oct. 8 


Out of print 


In print 


Total in al) 


.. 2,000 
2.000 
6,0C9 
6,000 
6,000 
.. 6,000 


1872—Jan. 27... 

Sept. 10... 
1875—Jan. 13.... 
1877—Nov. 27... 
1879—June 10... 
1883—May 8.... 

June 12... 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 | 


1884—Feb. 12... 
1885—June 9.... 
1888—Nov. 18... 
1890—May 18... 
1891—Jan. 13... 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 





V. 16mMo EDITION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


5,000 | 1898—Dec. 13 
1,000 | 1900—Apr. 18 
1,000 
1,000 


10,000 


16M0 PAPER EDITION OF CONFESSION AND SHORTER CATECHISM. 


6,060 
VII. ‘GERMAN EDITION OF CONSTITUTION. 
1,250 | 1873—May 13 
1,000 | 1891—Apr. 14 
500 


250 
SUMMARY. 


1&mo ed. of Constitution, 1839-1891 
12mo fine ed. of Constitution, 1840-1854 
18mo paper ed. Confession and Catechism, 1859-1896. . 


163,250 


16mo paper ed. Confession and Catechism, 1859-1891. . 
16mo ed. Constitution, 1891-1900 

16mo paper ed. Confession and Catechism, 1897 
German ed. of Constitution, 1858-1891 


41,000 
10,000 
6,000 


60,750 
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APPENDIX—-THE AMERICAN TEXT OF THE CONFESSION. 


In his Creeds of Christendom, iii, pp. 600 sq., Dr. Schaff prints 
the Confession from the editio princeps (Evan Tyler, autumn of 
1647), and at the foot of the page gives the readings of what he 
calls ‘‘ the American revision, ’’—7.e., the text of the edition current 
in the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. from 1853-1886. 
These readings will enable us to estimate the extent of the Amer- 
ican corruption of the text. Only the major changes of xx, 4; 
xxiii, 3; [xxiv, 4];xxxi, 1 and 2, are intentional revisions. We 
add the readings of the revised text of 1896: in the majority 
of cases, it will be seen, it simply follows the customary American 
text. 


i, 5: esteem of the holy Scripture. American, 1853, for ; 1896, of. 
9: must be searched. Am., 1853, may ; so 1896. 
i, title. Decree. Am., 1853, Decrees ; 1896, Decree. 
5: support wnto himself. Am., 1853, upon; so 1896. 
1: that és neither forced. Am., 1853, that it is, etc.; so 1896. 
4: come unto Christ. Am., 1853, to ; so 1896. 
1: nor by imputing. <Am., 1853, not ; so 1896. 
4: requires as that. Am., 1853, omit as; so 1896. 
1: and willing mind. Am., 1853, and a willing mind ; so 1896. 
2: commands, Am., 1858, commandments ; so 1896. 
2: requiring of an. Am., 1853, omit of; 1896, of. 
4: the power. Am., 1853, powers ; so 1896. 
4: and by the power of the Civil Magistrate. Am., omits. 
1: limited to. Am., 1853, by; so 1896. 
1: representations. Am., 1853, representation ; so 1896. 
5: oaths, vows. Am., 1853, oaths and vows; so 1896. 
5: several occasions. Am. 1853, special ; so 1896. 
6: in spirit and truth. Am., 1853, in spirit and in truth ; so 1896. 
xxii, 6: for the obtaining. Am., 1853, omit the ; so 1396. 
7: respect. Am., 1853, respects ; so 1896. 
xxiii, 2: occasion. Am., 1858, occasions ; so 1896. 
3:.... Am.,, recasts the section. 
: of people. Am., 1853, of the people; 1896, of people. 
{xxiv,4: Am. (after 1887) omits last clause. ] 
xxv, 2: and of their children. Am., 1853, together with, etc.; so 1896. 
xxvi, 3: propriety. Am., 1853, property ; so 1896. 
xxvii, 2: and the effects. Am., 1853, omit the ; so 1896. 
xxx, 3: from the later. Am., 1853, omit the ; so 1896. 
xxxi, 1:.... Am. adds a sentence. 
2:.... Am. omits the section. 
xxxil, title: state of men. Am., 1853, man ; so 1896. 


3. Tae Associate REFORMED AND UNITED PRESBYTERIAN BOOKs. 
A. The Associate Reformed Book. 


{Ixxvii. 1799] The | Constitution | and | Standards | of the | Asso- 
ciate-Reformed Church | in North America. | New York | 
Printed by T. & J. Swords, No. 99 Pearl-street. | 1799. 


8vo, pp. 614, 63 x 34 inches (block of type) ; proof-textsat large ; on back of 
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p. 613 (unnumbered p. 614) is printed alist of errata. The volume contains the 
Act of the Synod of Greencastle, May 31, 1799, with reference to the Standards 
of the Church ; the Confession of Faith (pp. 9-174); the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms ; the Government, Discipline, Directories for Public and Private 
Worship ; together with Appendices, giving Forms of Ecclesiastical Papers, 
Rules of Procedure in Judicatories, Solemnization of Marriage, Buriai of the 
Dead ; and also the Sum of Saving Knowledge and the Practical Use thereof. 
There is a separate title to the Confession: ‘The | Confession of Faith, | 
agreed upon by the | Assembly of Divines at Westminster, | with the assist- 
ance of | Commissioners | from the | Church of Scotland, | as received by 
the | Associate-Reformed Church | in | North America. | With the | Proofs 
From the Scripture. | New York: | Printed by T, and J. Swords, No. 99 Pearl- 
street. | 1799.’’ 

The Synod of the Associate Reformed Church was formally organized out 
of Presbyteries of the Associate and of the Reformed Churches, October 31, 
1782, This Synod declared the Doctrinal Standards of the new Church to be 
the Westminster Confession of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
but added: ‘This declaration, however, does not extend to the following 
sections of the Confession of Faith, which define the power of civil govern- 
ment in relation to religion: chap. xx, sec. 4; chap. xxiii, sec. 3; chap. xxxi, 
sec. 2, These sections are reserved for a candid discussion on some future occa- 
sion as God shall be pleased to direct.’’ (See Scout.Er, JZistory of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, chap. v: in The American Church His- 
tory Series, vol. xi, p. 185 [Christian Literature Company, New York : 1894].) 
This candid discussion continued sixteen years, the Synod living meanwhile 
under this ‘‘ Declaratory Act.’’ At the Synod’s meeting at Greencastle, Pa., 
May, 1799, the sections excepted to were modified, and a modification made in 
Q. 109 of the Larger Catechism ; and these documents thus modified were set 
forth as the doctrinal Standards of the Church: or in the statement of the 
Synod itself, it “judicially ratified the Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
Catechisms, Larger and Shorter, with a modification of the doctrine concerning 
the power of the civil magistrate in matters of religion,” together with ‘the 
Overture for the Government and Discipline of the Church, and the Directory 
for Worship, Public and Private,’’ and declared them to be ‘‘ The Constitution 
and Standards of the Associate Reformed Church,” etc. (Preface to the present 
edition ; Scouller, as cited, p. 192). The alteration made in Q. 109 of the Larger 
Catechism consisted merely in substituting the word ‘‘authorizing’’ for ‘‘tol- 
erating.’’ Those in the Confession of Faith were more extensive and remodel 
the sections involved. Some slight changes were invroduced also into the Sum 
of Suving Knowledge, as published at the end of this volume: this document 
was not treated, however, as a part of the Standards of the Church. 

The present is the editio princeps of the Associate Reformed series. It is a 
large and handsomely printed volume. There are copies of it in the libraries 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society of Philadelphia, and of the Rev. Dr. E. 
R. Craven, of Philadelphia. 


[Ixxviii. 1827] The | Constitution | and | Standards | of the | Asso- 
ciate-Reformed Church | in| North America. | Pittsburgh | 
Printed by Johnston and Stockton | 1827. 


8vo, pp. 597. This description has been kindly furnished by the Rev. Dr. 8. 
A. Agnew, Bethany, Lee Co., Miss. 


[Ixxix. 1827] The | Constitution | and | Standards | of the | Asso- 
ciate-Reformed Church | in | North America. | Salem, N. Y. 
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| Printed and sold by Dodd and Stevenson | Sold also by 
Collins & Hannay, New York, and by D. Steele | and Son, 
Albany. | 1827. 


8vo, pp. 489, 6 x 3} inches (block of type). A separate title to the Confession : 
“The | Confession of Faith | Agreed upon by the | Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, | with the assistance of | Commissioners | from the | Church of 
Scotland, | As received by the | Associate-Reformed Church | in | North 
America | with the | Proofs from the Scripture. |’’ The Confession occupies 
pp. 1-134. We are indebted for this description to the Rev. Prof. John 
McNaugher, D.D., of the Allegheny Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


{Ixxx. 1832] The | Constitution | and | Standards | of the | As- 
sociate-Reformed Church | in | North America | Pittsburgh : 
| Published by Johnston and Stockton. | 1832. 


8vo, pp. 479, 63 x 33 inches (block of type). Separate title to Confession as in 
Salem edition of 1827: Confession occupies pp. 1-128. Reported by Rev. Prof. 
John McNaugher, D.D., Allegheny, Pa.: and there is a copy in the library of 
the Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, Philadelphia. 


{Ixxxi. 1850] The | Constitution | and Standards | of the | Asso- 
ciate-Reformed Church | in | North America | Pittsburgh: | 
Elliott & English, Wood St. | 1850. 


8vo, pp. 452, 64 x 34 inches (block of type). Separate title to the Confession as 
in the preceding edition ; Confession occupies pp. 1-144. Reported by Rev. Dr. 
John McNaugher, Allegheny, Pa.; and also by Rev. Dr. S. A. Agnew, Beth- 
any, Miss. The contents of the volume are the same as in the edition of 1799. 


{Ixxxii. 1874] The | Constitution and Standards | of the | Associ- 
ate-Reformed Church | in | North America. | Philadelphia : | 
W. 5S. Young, 727 Jayne Street, | 1874. 


Reported by the Rev. Dr. 8S. A. Agnew, Bethany, Miss. This is the first 
edition published by the direction of the Associate-Reformed Synod of the 
South. The following extracts from the Minutes of that Synod will tell its 
story: ‘‘Dr. Boyce from the Committee to publish a new edition of the Con- 
stitution and Standards of the Associate-Reformed Church reported that said 
edition was now in press and would soon be ready for distribution. The 
action of the Committee was approved. One dollar per copy was fixed upon 
as the price. ....’’ (Minutes of Synod held at Mt. Zion, Lincoln Co., Mo., 
October, 1873, p.16). ‘Dr. Boyce on the New Edition of the Constitution of the 
Associate-Reformed Church reported that 900 copies were issued at the press of 
William 8. Young of Philadelphia His report was adopted” (Minutes 
of Synod held at Hopewell, Maury Co., Tenn., September, 1874, p. 8). 


[Ixxxiii. 1896) The | Constitution and Standards | of the | Asso- 
ciate-Reformed Church | in | North America. | Atlanta | Pub- 
lication Committee of the Associate Reformed Church | [no 
date]. 


—, pp. 583. Thisis the current edition published for the use of members of 
the Associate-Reformed Synod of the South. Reported by the Rev. 8. A. 
Agnew, D.D., Bethany, Miss. 
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B. The United Presbyterian Book. 


[Ixxxiv. 1859] The Confession of Faith Agreed upon by the As- 
sembly of Divines at Westminster as received by the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, with references to 
the proofs from the Holy Scriptures. Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam 8. Young, 1023 Race Street. Pittsburgh: William 8. 
Rentoul. 1859. 

18mo, pp. 94. The union of Associate Presbyterians and Associate-Reformed, 
by which the United Presbyterian Church was formed, was consummated in 

1858 (see ScOULLER’s History as cited, p. 282 et seg.): this edition is likely 

therefore to be the first published after the formation of that Church. The 

specialty of the United Presbyterian editions of the Confession is that at xx, 4 

xxiii, 3, xxxi, 2, both the original Westminster text and a modification of it 

prepared at the union of the two churches are printed in parallel columns. 


There is a copy of this edition in the library of the Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, 
Philadelphia. 


[Ixxxv. 1867] The | Subordinate Standards | of the | United 
Presbyterian Church | of | North America. | Published by 
Authority of the General Assembly. | [Copyright secured ac- 
cording to Law.]* | Pittsburgh: | United Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. | 1867. 


16mo, pp. v, 593 + 76 (Government and Discipline) + 24 (Directory for 
Worship) + 12 (Rules of Order). There is a copy in the library of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton. 


[Ixxxvi. 1873} The | Subordinate Standards | of the | United 
Presbyterian Church | of | North America. | Abridged Form. 
| Pittsburgh: | United Presbyterian Board of Publication 
| 1878. 

16mo, pp. 708, 5} x 27 inches. Contains the Confession, the Larger and 


Shorter Catechism, with the proof-texts, etc. There is a copy in the library of 
the Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, of Philadelphia. 


[Ixxxvii. 1880] The Confession of Faith Agreed upon by tle 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster as received by the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America, with refer- 
ences to the Proofs from the Holy Scriptures. Pittsburgh : 
United Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1880. 


16mo, pp. 63, 54 x 3 inches, bound in limp cloth. There is a copy in the 
library of the Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, Philadelphia. 


[Ixxxviii. 1895] The | Subordinate Standards | of the | United 
Presbyterian Church | of | North America. | Published by 
Authority of the General Assembly. | [Copyright secured ac- 


* These square brackets are given in the'title. 
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cording to law.}]* | Pittsburgh: | United Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. | 1895. 


16mo, pp. xiv, 708, 53 x 8 inches. Proof-texts at large for both the Confes- 
sion and Catechisms: Larger Catechism Q. 105 has the wrong reading, ‘‘in wn- 
lawful means.’’ The volume contains, besides the Confession and Catechisms, 
“The Testimony,’ together with the Government and Discipline of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America, the Directory for Worship of 
the United Presbyterian Church of North America, and the Rules of Order in 
the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church, adopted in 1872. 
There are copies in the libraries of the Rev. Drs. E. R. Craven and H. C. 
McCook, Philadelphia. 


PRINCETON. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


* These square brackets are in the title. 





IV. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I.—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


RELIGION AND MORALITY. Their Nature and Mutual Relations, His- 
torically and Doctrinally Considered. By the Rev. JAMEs J. Fox, 
S.T.D. New York: William H. Young & Co., 1899. 8vo, pp. xiv, 322. 
Price, $2. 


This in every way solid and important work was prepared as a ‘‘ disserta- 
tion for the Doctorate in Theology of the Catholic University of America,”’ 
and certainly the degree which it won for its author was deserved. The 
purpose of the book is to set forth the relation between religion and morality. 
This relation, while not one of identity, is one of close and even necessary 
dependence. There can be religion without morality, but normally religion 
will have a moral issue; and there can be morality without religion, but it 
is only on religious grounds that morality can be justified and only by 
religious sanctions that it can be developed or even preserved. These posi- 
tions are presented and established according t» a fourfold plan. Part I 
sets forth the nature of morality as consisting in ‘* the regulation of conduct 
by the direction and codrdination of free activity to some end,’ its uni- 
versality, and its origin in man’s rational nature; and also the nature of 
religion as ‘‘a sentiment and belief rooted in the recognition of a personal 
being above us and as the expression of this sentiment in reverence or fear,’’ 
the ‘universality of religion, and its origin, too, in the rational nature of 
man. Part IL proves from an examination of such typical religions as Zoro- 
astrianism, Islamism, and the religions of Assyria and Babylonia, of Egypt, 
of India, of China, and of representative semi-civilized and savage races, 
that man is by nature both a moral and a religious being ; that ‘‘ there exists 
in him an invincible tendency to bring the moral truths into connection with 
his religious belief, by obtaining or forging a divine sanction for what he con- 
ceives to be the law of right and wrong;” that ‘‘ reason reaches more 
easily, and with less liability to error, the truth which lies in the moral 
than that which belongs to the religious sphere ;’’ and that ‘** while erroneous 
forms of religion may injure morals, the religious sentiment itself, in the 
very nature of things, is the most powerful aid to morality.”’> What has 
thus been established historically is in Part ILL presented doctrinally. ‘* The 
relation of ethics to morality ” is so expounded as to show that while the 
elements of morality are always present and sufficient to constitute a cer- 
tain measure of morality, it is “‘impossible that any valid system of Ethics 
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should be constructed by human ingenuity without recognizing the exist- 
ence of God as the Author of the Universe and of the moral order ;’’ ‘** the 
proximate basis and rule of morality ”’ is ‘* the order existing in the uni- 
verse and perceived by reason,’’ in virtue of its “native inherent bent to 
assert its position as the guide of all the other faculties through the inter- 
vention of the will;” ‘“‘the ultimate end and rule” of morality is ‘‘ the 
Divine Nature as conceived by the Divine Intelligence,’ of which nature 
the order of the universe is a reflection; the subjective element of morality 
is the motive or good will to conform to right or the order of the universe ; 
as it is thus only in the religious view of life that we can find a valid princi- 
ple of right and duty, so it is only by taking the eternal law of righteous- 
ness as the supreme norm of human relations, that is, by a religious morality, 
that we can discover a safe guarantee of liberty and other great human 
interests ; in Jesus we have the incarnate affirmation of the Eternal Law, 
the concrete but perfect ideal that we must have if we are to keep the law. 
Such, then, is the true science of morals: ‘‘ The moral value of action is 
sought for in the relation of the faculty to its proper object—the good.”’ 
There are, however, two other principles on which this science can be and 
has been constructed. These principles Part IV criticises and refutes. It 
deals, first, with Kant’s theory of the ‘“‘ autonomy of the will,” according to 
which theory “ the source of moral value is sought in the good will alone, 
or the formal element of the intention, without any reference to the result 
of action and ignoring the existence of a tendency in the faculty toward 
its natural objects.”’ The other principle, which would find the determinant 
of moral good in ‘‘the result of the action and so would seek a universal 
law of conduct in the principle of utility,’ is next considered and set aside, 
the associative utilitarianism of Mill and the evolutionary utilitarianism of 
Spencer being taken as examples of it. The Conclusion discovers in the 
agnosticism of to-day a trend toward theism, in the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture the same trend and also one toward the demonstration of the inade- 
quacy to true morality of merely philosophic theism, and in both of these a 
proof of the necessity of distinctively Christian education, and of the evil 
and danger of socialism. This last is essentially and intensely atheistic. It 
must, therefore, be immoral. Ina word, ‘‘ moral and religious doctrine, in 
any system of belief or philosophy, necessarily react upon each other. To 
deny this is to assert that we can specify a straight line without fixing its 
direction, or lay down a road and ignore its terminus. Religion defines the 
ultimate goal of life; morality is the way.”’ 

The value of the book thus outlined is not, as must already have appeared, 
in the originality or the novelty of its teachings. Its importance consists 
rather in the following respects: (1) Its soundness, especially in a day when 
there is much unsoundness, and particularly with reference to the subjects 
discussed. (2) Its clearness of statement and force of argument. (3) Its 
criticism of the ethical systems of Kant, Mill and Spencer. (4) Its bibliog- 
raphy. This is both copious and judicious. 

Special interest attaches to the volume for two reasons: (1) It is by a 
Romanist, from the Romish standpoint, and based on a thorough knowledge 
of the best Romish authorities on the questions considered. It is gratifying 
to see how in the most essential respects Rome and we are at one on these 
topics. (2) It is closely parallel to the important work by the Rev. James 
Kidd, B.D., of Glasgow, entitled Morality und Religion, favorably noticed 
in this REVIEW (October, 1896), and referred to appreciatively by our author 
in his Introduction. Indeed, the aim and the result of both volumes are 
identical. It is in method that they differ. The Protestant discussion is 
characteristically psychological and exegetical; the Romish one is charac- 
teristically historical and doctrinal. 
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Just because of the excellence of the treatise under consideration, the 
following exceptions should be made to it : 

(1) The object of religion, while it must be conceived as supernatural, need 
not be regarded as personal. Otherwise, we should have to deny that Buddh- 
ism is a religion. (2) The origin of religion is not the principle of 
causality. If it were, men would be disposed to worship every cause. That 
they do worship the First Cause cannot, therefore, be explained on the 
ground that it is the First Cause. Must it not be because the First Cause, 
it is self-evident, cannot but be infinite? Ina word, is not our primitive 
belief in the necessity of the Infinite the origin of religion? (3) It is not 
true that such religions as Brahmanism, Buddhism and Confucianism teach 
as religions the dependence of morality on religion. As the pantheism of 
the first and the positivism of the second are, logically, the annihilation of 
morality, so the agnosticism of the third should be the destruction of 
religion. The truth is rather, as our writer says of the religion of pagan 
Greece, that ‘ the religious sentiment within the heart of man continually 
protested that if the scheme of life were as it should be, the moral and 
religious sentiments would harmonize and sustain each other.’? That is, the 
development of the religious referred to above affords the occasion for the 
presentation of the lesson that our author would draw, but they do not 
themselves teach it. As religions, their lesson is quite opposite. (4) In the 
chapter on ‘* The Subjective Element of Morality,’? as might have been 
expected, there are distinctive Romish teachings with which, of course, we 
cannot agree. Among such are, that knowledge and ability limit responsi- 
bility; that a work might be ‘‘ good in every respect’ though it proceeded 
only from the natural man; that even such a work would not be meritorious 
because of its purely natural origin; and that the Reformation is to blame 
for the present wide and general separation of religion and morality. To 
this last charge we must take particular exception. We are ready to admit 
that Protestantism has often been wrong in attributing to the Romish 
Church what would seem to have been the doctrine only of the Society of 
Jesus, viz.: that the end justifies the means; and in confounding the denial 
of the right of private judgment in the interpretation of the Bible with the 
denial of liberty of conscience; but we must insist that the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, in practice no less than .in theory, ‘‘ establishes the law.”’ 
Indeed, was it not distinctly as a protest against the divorce of religion and 
morality as illustrated in the traffic in indulgences that the Reformation 
arose ? 

Princeton, N. J. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


The Evolution of Immortality. By S. D. McConnell, D.D., D.C.L. 8vo, pp. 
204, price $1.25. (New York: The Macmillan Company; London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1901.) This isa scheme of conditional immortality. It 
differs, however, froth the ordinary,forms of this theory in at least two im- 
portant respects. In the first place, they usually conceive of the impenitent 
as kept existing after death until their sins have been expiated. This 
regards death as actually as well as naturally ending all except in the case of 
those who achieve life. The moral question and, consequently, the necessity 
of retribution is utterly ignored. In the second place, immortality is not 
conditioned on sume one else. It is not a gracious and “‘arbitrary”’ gift 
received from God in baptism or through the ‘‘ Holy Eucharist ” or by the 
acceptance of Christ. On the contrary, it is wrought out by ourselves, It 
is ‘‘a moral achievement, possible where goodness is, impossible where good - 
ness is not.”’? Ina word, we are *‘immortable’’ by nature; by goodness we 
can make ourselves immortal. Because of the rare attractiveness of the 
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style of this essay and the ingenuity of its reasoning the following criticisms 
ought to be made: 1. Almost throughout it is based on misstatement. For 
example, it is not true (p. 41) that many peoples ‘‘do not seem to have any 
more idea of a post-obituary existence than do the beasts of the field.”’ 
Students and observers such as Lang and Paton put this beyond question. 
Again, it is not fair to represent the Ante-Nicene Fathers (p. 45) as holding 
more or less clearly to a conditional immortality. As Salmond has shown 
in his Christian Doctrine of Immortality, the witnesses speak usually and 
characteristically with another voice. Their doctrine on the subject is not 
consistent—this must be admitted; that it is what Dr. McConnell would 
make it—this may not be allowed. Once more, it is not the fact, though 
Darwin affirmed it, that the difference in mind between man and the higher 
animals is one of degree and not of kind (p. 32). The lowest men have 
been made ‘‘ new creatures ”’ by missionary effort; but in spite of most dili- 
gent effort there is no evidence that the dog of to-day is a whit more intelli- 
gent than was the dog of the age of the Pharaohs. 2. The work that we 
are considering is fundamentally and generally unscriptural. It is so, to 
illustrate, in its doctrine of man. If he be only immortable he cannot have 
been created ‘tin the image and after the likeness’’ of Him who is essen- 
tially immortal. So, too, the view under discussion misunderstands fatally 
the ideas of life and death on which the Bible always proceeds. It no- 
where regards life as the same thing to man and beast. This theory invaria- 
bly considers them thus. Further, the Gospel is theological and not, as our 
author insists, biological. It is the good news of deliverance from death, 
but it is this because it is the good news of deliverance from the guilt and 
power of sin. The many passages of Scripture which will not harmonize 
with this and the other positions of this discussion are simply ignored. 3. 
The scheme in question is undisguised rationalism. It overthrows all the 
hopes of immortality which have been derived from the Scriptures. It 
makes man’s title to eternal life depend upon his own efforts rather than the 
work of Christ. It regards ‘‘ the antithesis of natural and supernatural as 
a mere imagination.”? Ina word, it is a stiiking and most instructive exam- 
ple of the pernicious effects of the theory of evolution on mind and heart. 
Let one with Dr. McConnell ‘‘ think that Darwin and the martyrs of natural 
science have done more to make the word of Christ intelligible than have 
Augustine and the theologians,” and it would seem that he, too, must, with 
our author, emasculate the Word of God. 4. The tendency of this book 
cannot but be to encourage the wicked in their wickedness and to blast every 
reasonable hope of the glory of the life everlasting.——Aspects of Revelation, 
being the Baldwin Lectures for 1900. By Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., 
Bishop of Connecticut. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 275. (New York, London and 
Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 1901.) This 
admirable series of lectures, as its title implies, discusses the different phases 
of divine revelation and vindicates its reality and its progress. The author’s 
style is so simple and chaste, his literary culture is so broad and so subser- 
vient to his purpose, his philosophical positions are so true and so secure, his 
grasp of the supernatural is so firm, his central thought that supernatural 
revelation is the progressive manifestation of the Infinite Person to persons 
is so important, that this work of his cannot fail to be as generally helpful 
as we have found it to be refreshing and instructive. Just for this reason, 
however, do we regret several serious blemishes. Such are, the failure to 
distinguish between inspiration and spiritual illumination and quickening ; 
the view that the incarnation arose out of -the necessity inherent in God to 
reveal himself rather than asa voluntary act in order to the redemption of 
sinners; and an attitude towaid the critical study of sacred Scripture which 
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Bishop Brewster himself expects will not commend itself to all. Undoubt- 
edly, as he says, ‘“‘ the truth as it is in Jesus has nothing whatever to fear 
from anything that shall be found to be true.’ But the question is, Can 
that be true criticism which claims to reduce to an erring word of mana 
revelation which, both in its entirety and its parts, Christ declared to be 
‘*the word of God ” that ‘should not be broken ?”’ In other terms, Can we 
believe in Christ, as Bishop Brewster does, as “ the perfect, permanent and 
final ” revelation of God, and yet regard with indifference, not to say favor, 
that destructive criticism of the Scriptures which must make Christ out as 
having been either dishonest or far less versed in Biblical lore than the 
scholars of to-day ?——The Fact of Christ. A Series of Lectures by P. Car- 
negié Simpson, M.A., Minister of Penfield Church, Glasgow. 8vo, pp. xii, 
188, (New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company, Pub- 
lishers of Evangelical Literature, 1900.) These lectures, given in Penfield 
Church, Glasgow, toa public class on Sunday evenings after service, and 
published without elaboration and with the addition of but a few sentences 
and two or three notes, are a fresh and very striking presentation of the 
argument from Christian Experience. The data of Christianity are shown 
to be just the fact of Christ himself. This fact is one of both history and 
present experience. Unlike all other historical characters, ‘‘ the fact of 
Christ is a fact of conscience.’”? He compels us to take some moral attitude 
toward Him. Even to hear of Him is thus to experience Him. The first 
meaning of the fact of Christ in its double aspect is that He is the norm of 
true character and its motive power. The further meaning is that He is the 
foundation of faith and himself Deity. The final meaning is that sin is real 
and that He is the Redeemer from it. It follows that we ought to be Christ- 
ians, and that to become a Christian is to ‘respond |to the meaning of the 
fact of Christ’ or, as Chalmers said, ‘‘ to proceed upon it.”? Though com- 
paratively little of Scripture is quoted, this discussion is refreshingly Scrip- 
tural throughout. It isemphatically so in its reference to the Incarnation and 
the Atonement. It calls attention to a truth too often overlooked when it 
insists that Christ should be accepted, not only in all His offices, but also in 
all our natures—i.e., ethically as well as intellectually. At the same time, 
while we can thus scarcely praise too heartily, we cannot help wishing that 
the connection between the Christ of history and the Christ of experience 
had been brought out more clearly, and that the validity of the testimony 
of Christian experience for those who have never had this experience had 
been formally established. Baxter has done the former in his Reasons of the 
Christian Religion, Part ii, Chap. vi, and Hopkins has done the latter in his 
Evidences of Christianity, Lec. vi—Theism, A Survey of the Paths that 
Lead to God, Chiefly in the Light of the History of Philosophy. By Jno. J. 
Tigert, LL.D., sometime Professor of Moral Philosophy in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 8vo, pp. xviii, 351. (Nashville, Tenn.; Dallas, Tex.: Publishing 
House of the M. E. Church, South. Barbee & Smith, Agents, 1901.) This 
book is ** the fourth or fifth edition of the author’s manuscript, over which 
he has been working in one way or another since 1884-5.”” As might have 
been expected, therefore, it is characterized by maturity of thought, wealth 
of citation, aptness of illustration, clearness of statement; and all com- 
bined with unusual condensation. The discussion essays to be, as the title 
says, ‘a survey of the paths that lead to God.’’ Most of the common argu- 
ments for the divine existence are, accordingly, »:esented tersely, criticised 
discriminately, and, as it seems to us, shown to be valid. The only one to 
which exception is taken, and we think justly,is the Anselmic form of the 
ontological argument. We cannot understand why there is but the merest 
passing reference to the moral argument, which is certainly the strongest of 
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the theistic proofs, and which at least has the distinction of having been 
regarded by Kant as the one true ground for belief in God. It appears to us, 
too, that Dr. Tigert, in emphasizing as a peculiarity and excellence of his 
position that he claims to prove the divine existence, is only quibbling about 
words. It turns out that he and Prof, Calderwood, whom he opposes, are in 
harmony. Dr. Tigert does not pretend to demonstrate the existence of God 
as necessarily involved in some more fundamental and comprehensive fact, 
which is the view that Prof. Calderwood assails; and Prof. Calderwood ac- 
cepts God as ** the only adequate solution of the problem of finite existence,”’ 
and this is really ali for which Dr. Tigert contends. The more important 
part of the discussion, however, is the second half, in which ‘‘ Idealistic 
Realism ”’ is presented as the theory of the universe on which the existence 
of a personal God can best be maintained; indeed, as the only theory which 
does not tend either to pantheism on the one hand or to materialism and 
atheism on the other. That our author has clearly made out his case for 
theism, we have said; that, however, he does so when he champions the 
view that, though persons are created, ‘‘ things are but the energizing of the 
Infinite,” and so are really not things, we cannot see. Doubtless, he would 
explain this inability on the ground that we belong philosophically to ‘‘the 
stubborn Scotch,’”? whom he does not expect to be able to convince of the 
crassness of their natural realism. Be this as it may, however, idealistic 
realism has hard nuts to crack when it undertakes to deny the primary quali- 
ties of matter and the efficiency of second causes. Space is lacking for more 
than this assertion. Idealistic realism does solve the great problem which 
Descartes introduced, the problem as to how mind and matter can interact ; 
but it does it by an explanation which is much more difficult than what is to 
be explained. It would resolve a mystery with the help of an impossibility. 
It would clear up wkat we do not understand by means of what we cannot 
practically believe.——The Changing Viewpoint in Religious Thought, and Other 
Short Studies in Present Religious Probiems. By Henry Thomas Colestock, 
A.M., B.D., Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Madison, Wisconsin, some- 
time Fellow in the University of Chicago. 8vo, pp. 303. (New York: E. 
B. Treat & Company, 241-243 West 23d Street, 1901.) The only thing remark- 
able in this series of popular papers is the consistency with which they 
champion the so called ‘‘ new theology.’? The author seems to have con- 
fined his reading almost exclusively to W. N. Clarke, Amory H. Bradford 
and writers of this school. Indeed, he would appear to esteem very slightly 
other theologians, and even the Scriptures themselves. ‘*‘The child,’ he 
says, ‘‘ should not be sent to Genesis for his ideas of the creation, any more 
than for his ideas of the family.’’.... ‘* Neither should the religious experi- 
ence be interpreted in the thought of Calvin, any more than the heavenly 
bodies be explained in the thought of astronomers before Copernicus” (p. 
16). ‘*The nature of conversion is to be learned from psychology rather 
than from Scripture’? (p. 47). It goes without saying that this volume, 
which is nothing if not up to date, is Sabellian in its theology, Pelagian in 
its anthropology and Socinian in its soteriology. ‘* Christ crucitied ”’ is as 
grievous a ‘**‘ stumbling block ’’ to Mr. Colestock as ever He was tu the Jews, 
and as utter ‘‘ foolishness” as ever He was to the Gentiles. Christ saves us 
only by revealing God to us and by enabling us, if he can, to imitate Him. 
That ‘* God is like Christ ”’ is the source of ‘* whatever is new’ (italics ours) 
‘* in modern theological thought.’’? Is not the new conception rather that 
both God and Christ are but maudlin sentimentalists more afraid of suffer- 
ing than displeased with sin? Yet is even this new? For ourselves we 
cannot discover that the modern viewpoint has disclosed anything new. The 
‘* new theology ’’ sees only what men have always seen and always will see, 
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when they look on Christ, as they suppose, from out of their own darkened 
and perverted consciousness instead of beholding Him as He is revealed in His 
own infallible Word concerning Himself. In short, true religion is not alto- | 
gether, or mainly, a matter of ** viewpoint.”’ The vice of this book and of the 
theology that it represents is its excessive subjectivism, its overweening self- 
conceit. The idiosyncrasies of individuals and even of ages are insignificant 
in comparison with the changelessness of Him who is “ the same yesterday 
and to-day, yeaand forever.’? The ‘Sun of righteousness,” like the sun in 
the physical heavens, must appear much the same, whatever may be the view- 
point. If He does not seem to do so, the reason can be only that we are gazing 
not at Him but at our own creations; and human nature, even when corrupt, 
is so essentially one that its conceptions of Christ or its ideal can vary but 
little. ——Laboratory and Pulpit: The Relation of Biology to the Preacher and 
his Message. The Gay Lectures, 1900. By William L. Poteat, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Biology in Wake Forest College. 8vo, pp. 103. (Philadelphia: 
The Griffith & Rowland Press, 1901.) These three lectures discuss the 
** revolution’? by which biology has become at least the most self-assert- 
ive of all the sciences, the “‘ new appeal”? which this new science makes for 
modification of the conclusions in other departments of learning and spe- 
cially in theology, and “ the unknown tongue ’”’ which many of the ministry 
of to-day are speaking because of their unwillingness to regard the biologi- 
cal viewpoint supreme. Prof. Poteat is always clear, often bright, some- 
times audacious. He hates theology; he abhors logic; he glorifies poetry. 
He would “‘ trust Browning’s instinct before Calvin’s logic.’”? The gist of 
his position is that if the Church is to regain her true influence, her semina- 
ries must train up poets and biologists. He seems to think that the ‘* Word 
of God ”’ can mean anything that the biologists would like to have it mean, 
and that the conditions of Christianity are met if theism be granted. Per- 
haps his preference of poetry to logic keeps him from seeing that while the 
revelation which God made through ‘‘ men who spake from God, being 
moved by the Holy Ghost,”’ and the revelation of the divine handiwork in 
physical nature must harmonize; yet, until they are thoroughly understood, 
the plain declarations of the former are entitled to at least as much respect 
as the mere conclusions even of biologists from the latter: and that the 
essence of Christianity is, not that it is theistic—some other religions are 
that—but that it is supernaturalistic, and supernaturalistic in the physical 
as well as in the spiritual sphere. While we recognize much that is helpful 
and a great deal that is interesting in these lectures, we cannot but regard 
them inconsistent with the principles for which the seminary in which they 
were delivered is known to stand. 


Princeton. Wm. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


Il.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


HIsTORY, PROPHECY AND THE MONUMENTS; or, Israel and the Na- 
tions. By JAMES FREDERICK McCurpy, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Oriental Languages in University College, Toronto. Three volumes, 
8mo, pp. xxiv, 426; xxii, 486; xxiv, 470. New York and London: The 
Macmillan Company, the set complete in 1901. $3 per volume. 


The first volume was published in 1694, and the second in 1896. The set 
consists of the third edition of the first volume, revised and corrected 


throughout, 1898, the second edition of the second volume, 1897, and the 
third volume, 1901. 
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Prof. McCurdy and the public are both to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of his great work. There is no easier way of giving an idea of its 
scope and its ethnical point of view than by an outline of the titles and con- 
tents of the eleven books into which it is divided. The first book, ‘‘ The 
Northern Semites,”’ lays the foundation for the treatment that follows by 
giving a general view of the earliest Semitic history and institutions. The 
second book, ‘‘ The Babylonians,’ is a history of Babylonia in the early 
times, when she was the seat of empire, and up to the times of Assyrian 
supremacy. These two books present to us the pre-Biblical and early Bibli- 
cal condition of affairs in the region of the Tigris and the Euphrates. The 
third book, ‘‘ Canaanites, Egyptians and Hittites,” gives a similar account 
concerning the regions of the Nile and the eastern coast of the Mediterra- 
nean. The fourth book, in a single chapter, under the title ‘* Assyrians 
and Babylonians,” teils of the rise of the Assyrian power and its advance 
until it became supreme over Babylonia. The fifth book, ‘‘ Hebrews, Ca- 
naanites and Arameans,”’ deals with the Hebrews and the other peoples 
between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean from the time of the con- 
quest after the exodus from Egypt to the time of Assyrian invasions in the 
reign of Ahab. The sixth book, ‘*‘ Hebrews, Aramzans and Assyrians,”’’ 
treats of the period when the Assyrians were invading Palestine, from the 
reign of Ahab to the final downfall of Samaria. These six books constitute 
the first volume. The seventh book, comprising more than half of the sec- 
ond volume, is on the “‘ Inner Development of Israel.’? In this book are 
treated the history of the times from Abraham to Moses, this having been 
omitted in the preceding books. Along with this is a discussion of the civil, 
social and religious institutions. Asa part of the contents of this book the 
whole of the ground covered in Book V is retraversed, though with a differ- 
ent treatment. The eighth book, completing the second volume, is entitled 
‘* Hebrews, Egyptians and Assyrians.’? It covers the history from the 
downfall of Samaria and the accession of Hezekiah in Judah to the down- 
fall of the Assyrian empire, reserving, however, the reign of Josiah in 
Judah, except a brief notice. The ninth book, ‘‘ Hebrews and Egyptians,”’ is 
devoted, unlike its predecessors, almost exclusively to Judaic history. While 
the first and last chapters give some account of Egypt and her relations to 
the situation, the entire book is practically a discussion of the reform under 
Josiah. The finding of the ‘“‘ book of the law” in the temple by Josiah’s 
men is made the occasion of a discussion of Israelite literature from the 
beginning. This fills the third chapter, forty-three per cent. of the book. It 
is followed by a chapter on the religion and morals of Israel from the begin- 
ning, extending to the length of thirty-one per cent. of the book. The 
tenth book, ‘* Hebrews and Chaldzans,” covers the period from the death of 
Josiah to the exile, treating of the history of the Jews for that period both 
in Palestine and in exile. The eleventh book is entitled ‘‘ Hebrews, Chal- 
deans and Persians,”’ and is a discussion of certain topics pertaining to the 
time of the exile—‘t Morals and Religion of Israel in Exile ;’’ ‘‘ Hebrew Lit- 
erature of the Exile;” ‘‘ The Chaldean Dominion ;’’ ** Cyrus and the Per- 
sians;”’ ‘‘ Cyrus, King of Babylon ;’’ ‘‘ Prophetic Ideals.” 

The work thus outlined is a great work. The author displays a remarka- 
bly firm grasp of his subject and has given a splendid unity to his treat- 
ment, and this in spite of his change from his original plan. Owing to this 
change of plan, such topics as the antiquities of Israel, and the institutions 
and literature and morals and religion, come in at unexpected points, and 
this occasions in several instances a second going over of the ground. And 
yet the author has managed this with a skill which makes it rather advan- 
tageous than otherwise. It is no very serious criticism to say that the style 
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is sometimes too oratorical for perspicuity, or that different parts of the 
work are of somewhat unequal value. The volumes are a thorough and 
scholarly presentation of the history of Israel in its setting as a part of the 
history of the nations. 

So much all fairminded men will say in praise of Dr. McCurdy’s history. 
But the topics he has discussed are topics in regard to which men differ 
strongly in opinion, and their further approval or disapproval will depend 
largely on the question whether one agrees with him in his judgment on dis- 
puted points. 

As to the literary origin of the different parts of the Old Testament, he 
starts with the presupposition that ‘tin any case established conclusions 
must be taken for granted” (Sec. 885, note). The conclusions which he 
regards as established are those which represent the Hexateuch as made 
up of the documents designated as J, E, H, P, D, and treat the remaining 
parts of the Old Testament accordingly. For explanations he refers to 
Driver and Bennett; but in many particulars he follows the more extreme 
views opposed by Driver. He holds that the ‘‘ external facilities for literary 
composition ”’ existed in Israel in the time of Moses and earlier (880-882), 
and that as early as that there were historic poems and popular traditions in 
circulation in Israel (867). He cites the song of Lamech (Gen. iv. 23-21) as 
very ancient (889). He says that the first two-thirds of the song at the Red 
Sea (Ex. xv) ‘‘ must go back to the earliest period of the national existence ”’ 
(890). He says that some of the poems from which citations are made in 
Num. xxi ‘* were composed by poets or minstrels of the time,”’ and were ‘ re- 
cited by rhapsodists till, at some unknown date,....they....were collected 
intoa book ” (894). Hesays that * the remaining poems and poetic fragments 
contained in the Pentateuch have little or no material of Mosaic times ”’ 
(895). He says that the legislation in Ex. xx-xxiii is Mosaic in spirit ‘if 
not in actual words”’ (892), that the ‘* preceptive portions ”’ of the Decalogue 
‘Sare Mosaic in spirit and possibly in language,” and that the priestly legis- 
lation may embody some ‘simple directions’? that came from Moses, but 
that as a whole it is ‘‘ the product of much later days, and it would be in 
vain to seek in it for literary material of the date of the sojourn in Sinai.” 
He says that “ the basis”’ of the J part of the creation and flood stories was 
“the oldest genuine Hebrew literature ”’ (885), and that Moses may have 
made some notes of events, stations, etc., of the time of the exodus, * but 
- these are scarcely the material of literary composition’? (891). He says 
there was literary activity in the time of David, but no work of aggregation 
(899-905). This began with the scribes of Solomon, who compiled the ‘* Book 
of the Wars of Jehovah ” and the ‘* Book of Jashar’’ (906). He says there 
are no Davidic psalms, not even Ps. xviii (909), the earliest psalms dating 
fiom the times between Elijah and Micah (606). Hesays that the first written 
part of the Old Testament was Judges ii. 6-xvi., barring certain sections that 
are earlier and certain that are later, and dates this not long after Solomon. 
He dates the E narrative of the Hexateuch just before Amos, giving the 
date as 770 B.C., and J and JE a little later (917, 930, 932, 935). He holds 
that the book which was found in Josiah’s time was the legislative nucleus 
of Deuteronomy (xii-xxvi), and that it was written when it was found 

847). 

There is no need to carry this enumeration further. Scholars who agree 
in these matters with Dr. McCurdy will approve his positive and lucid pres- 
entation. Those who disagree with him will regret what seem to them to 
be his serious errors. 

Like other scholarly men, Prof. McCurdy is strongest in the matters 
which he has personally investigated with care, and weakest in matters 

9 
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which he has ‘taken for granted ’’ as ‘‘ established conclusions.” A spe- 

cific instance is his treatment of the date of the final downfall of Samaria. 

The numerals in the Old Testament give this as 718 B.C. But in the Ussher 

chronology, in the desire to make an exact thousand years between the com- 
pleting of the temple and the birth of Jesus, the first year of Nebuchad- 

nezzar is placed two years too early, and then, by straining, another year in- 
terpolated, making the downfall of Samaria ‘about 721°? B.C. When it 
was discovered that Sargon claims to have taken Samaria during the year 
that began in March of B.C. 722, this was at once seized upon as a remarka- 
ble synchronism between the Assyrian records and the Bible, and has ever 
since been regarded as an ‘‘ established conclusion.’? Prof. McCurdy so 
regards it, and makes it a basis for testing various parts of the testimony to 
the events of the times. The fact’is that the mutilations in the inscriptions 

of Sargon leave some things in doubt as to what he did in Samaria at that. 
date. Certainly he says that he captured Samaria. Apparently he decreed 

the deportation of a large number of people. Possibly he says something 

about the importation of others. What is certain is that he ‘* imposed upon 

them ”’—that is reimposed—*‘ the tribute of the former king.’’ That is, he 

expressly says that at this time he left Samaria in the condition of a tribu- 

tary political power. Two years later Samaria was again in alliance with 

Hamath and Arpad and Damascus and Egypt against him. According 

to Sargon, Samaria was still a political power in B.C. 720, and of course its 

final downfall came later than that. The recognition of this would lead to 

readjustments that would give an idea of this part of the history much sim- 
pler and more intelligible than those now prevalent. 

Probably no historical work is free from instances of this kind, in which 
one accepts facts on the ground of common opinion, without duly examining 
the evidence. Certainly these instances are not infrequent in Prof. Mc- 
Curdy’s work. To the same category should probably be referred, at least 
in part, the fact that he rejects so many of the Biblical statements as unhis- 
torical, and ignores ten times as many as he rejects. He lays down the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘ the Hebrew narrative is extreme and onesided from the modern 
occidental point of view ”’ (845). In particular he rejects almost wholly the 
Biblical chronology of every period. One need not undertake to say how far 
these ways of thinking, on the part of Prof. McCurdy, are due to environ- 
ment; but he certainly displays them in an unusual combination with cer- 
tain other ways of thinking. ’ 

He is by no means a slavish follower of established conclusions, either old 
or new. For example, he is as firm as a rock in his views of the Sumerian 
question, holding that we have no trace of any non-Semitic Sumerians who 
amounted to anything (79-85). He has his own opinion concerning the date 
of the exodus, holding that it occurred during the twentieth Egyptian 
dynasty, and not during the nineteenth or eighteenth (157). Accepting a 
literary theory of the Old Testament which is traditionally associated with 
the rejection of all the early history as legendary, and with the view that the 
Israelite institutions after Moses underwent an evolution from crass poly- 
theism and idolatry through various stages of henotheism, and became prop- 
erly monotheistic only as the result of the contact of Israel with other races 
during the Babylonian exile, he yet holds to a very different view of the 
history. 

He shows familiarity with the so-called modern view, and accepts certain 
elements of it. But when he says, ‘‘ Practically the exiles became monothe- 
ists,”’ he adds, ‘‘ like the line of prophets whom they could now trace from 
Moses downward’”’ (1338). He recognizes a reality in religious fact which 
prevents his surrender to the new traditional tendencies. His own state- 
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ment of the principle involved is as follows: ‘The Hebrew mind took lit- 
tle note of second causes; the modern philosopher deals with them alone. 
The student of the history of Israel may well cultivate both the ancient and 
the modern spirit”? (444). 

He has a feeling for the Bible which prevents his dealing with it in the flip- 
pant manner which is now so common. He says: ‘‘ Among all ancient 
literatures there is none so human and so universal as that of the ancient 
Hebrews, including, of course, the New Testament as well as the Old ” (392). 
** Israel alone among the ancient peoples of the earth was admitted inéo the 
holy place of essential and everlasting truth in the supreme region of morals 
and religion ’’ (385). 

And in comparing the Old Testament with the New, he does not delight 
in unduly depreciating the Old (611-618). He recognizes the Old Testament 
doctrine of the fatherhood of God as needed to account for and interpret 
the New Testament doctrine (482). 

With this earnest and truth-loving spirit, we are not surprised to find Prof. 
McCurdy brushing aside the frivolous reasons which lead so many to regard 
the Biblical narrative of tho patriarchal times as utterly unhistorical. 
Granting a possible ethnical element mingled with the personal element in 
the accounts of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, he yet insists that these 
accounts are essentially historical and true (443-448). Asa guarantee of the 
faithfulness of the record, he instances certain cases in which the morality 
of the patriarchs does not ‘stand on the ethical level of the prophetic 
times ”’ (952, 929, 934), and says that they can be accounted for by assuming 
that the traditions of the fathers have been faithfully recorded. And he 
holds that ‘‘ with the stories of patriarchal life we stand at the fountain-head 
of an unbroken stream of national tradition ’’ (952). He assumes (Book 
VII. iii) that the account of the sojourn in Egypt and of the exodus is essen- 
tially correct, though he differs from all men in assigning the exodus to the 
twentieth Egyptian dynasty, adopts a chronology inconsistent with that of 
the Bible, and regards the priestly-legislation as the product of much later 
times (892). He gives at Jength the history of Moses, substantially as 
recorded in the Pentateuch (449-464), though omitting the Deuteronomic 
events. He speaks of the central sanctuary and of other Deuteronomic in- 
stitutions as ** prescribed ’’ from the time of Moses (481). 

Treating the history as an evolution, he avoids the common mistake of 
assuming that the situations described in the Bible belong to a very low 
stage in the process. Hesays: ‘* What the Old Testament has to tell us of 
the Hebrews belongs to a comparatively late stage in Semitic social develop- 
ment’’ (411, note). Israel had its religion and institutions long before 
Moses and the exodus (442). When Abram and his dependants came to 
Palestine they brought institutions with them. Moses did not originate the 
institutions, but formulated and supplemented them. The exodus was a 
time of crisis, but if we regard it as the beginning of a cycle of religious and 
national movement, we must also regard it as the close of a preceding 
cycle. 

He speaks of the religion of Israel as being, throughout these early events, 
that of Jehovah, and as being in its own character monotheistic. In the 
conquest under Joshua it was their “trust in Jehovah” that rendered the 
Israelites victorious (369). Before the times of the monarchy Israel had no 
solidarity save that which was the ‘‘ outcome of a common allegiance and 
fidelity to Jehovah ”’ (373). The religion of Israel was from the first mono- 
theistic, and from the first cosmopolitan in its possibilities. 

In a large range of important matters of this kind Prof. McCurdy’s view 
of the history is not only truer to the Bible than the so-called modern view, 
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but is far truer to the Bible than the older tradition that has been commonly 
received since the time of Josephus. His ideas of the chronology and of the 
proportions of certain events are different from those set forth in the record, 
but his grasp of the central truth of the record is effective. 

It will seem to many that the two tendencies in this work are so incon- 
sistent that by logical necessity one excludes the other. To Prof. McCurdy 
they evidently do not seem inconsistent, and his strong, outspoken presen- 
tation of them will meet with kindly attention in all quarters. 

Aubyrn. WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE PREACHING OF THE Oup TESTAMENT. 
Eight Lectures on the Lyman Beecher Foundation, Yale University. 
By GEORGE ADAM Smiru, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Language and Literature, United Free Church of Scotland College, 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, pp. xii, 825. London: Hodder & Stoughton ; 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, MCMI, 


The leaders of the Analytical School of Old Testament Criticism seem 
to think that the work of proving their theories to scholars has been accom- 
plished, and that all that now remains to be done is to persuade Christian 
preachers to accept these theories and make them the basis of their religious 
teaching. There is, therefore,a widely spread movement to popularize the 
results of this advanced criticism and to set foith the gains which it has 
won for the Bible, and so to bring about a vital transformation of the 
preaching and the belief of the Christian Church. With this object lec- 
tures have been delivered and books and articles in magazines recently pub- 
lished by Canons Cheyne and Driver, of Oxford, and Profs. A. 3. Davidson, 
of Edinburgh, and George A. Smith, of Glasgow. 

But so far all evangelical Churches have refused to adopt these new criti- 
cal theories. And the reason is not far to seek. In biology one of the first 
laws of life is the law of self-conservation. Every living organism sets 
itself against anything in its environment that tends to destroy itself and 
its kind. It is this instinct of self-conservation that leads Christian 
teachers and Christian churches to oppose theories about the Bible which 
they feel would be destructive or injurious to the Christian life. A criticism 
of the Bible which was really the product of the intellectual and spiritual 
life of the Church itself, and was in sympathetic contact with the spiritual 
work and aims of the Church, would be welcomed by every earnest preacher 
asa helper in his work. But the criticism of this analytical school is not a 
growth that has developed out of the Church’s life, but a parasite that has fas- 
tened on it. It originated in English Deism and grew up in German 
rationalism and philosophic naturalism, and in all its transformations it 
carries With it a taint of the soil in which it grew, and is always noxious 
to the faith and life of the Church. 

Although Dr. Cheyne is perhaps the most learned and the most prominent 
English represent&tive of advanced criticism, it may not be fair to class 
him with the other three scholars who have been named. He has recently 
avowed that he aims through criticism to effect “ the transformation of 
the theology of the Church of the future.”’ His own theology has been so 
transformed that it would not be easy to say what distinctively Christian 
doctrines he now holds. The Encyclopedia which he is editing seems to 
prove that he does not believe in any of the supernatural facts recorded in 
the New Testament, nor in Jesus Christ as a divine and living Saviour. He 
may be regarded as a warning to evangelical Christians as to the issue to 
which the methods and principles of this school of Old Testament criticism 
naturally lead. 
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The aim of the other three critics is to induce preachers to adopt what 
they call ‘‘ the assured results of criticism,’’ while preserving the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian faith. They see that there are great diffi- 
culties in combining these results with evangelical preaching, and they 
earnestly set themselves to remove them. At first sight these difficulties 
seem insurmountable. For this criticism declares that in the Old Testa- 
ment the history of the Patriarchs is made up of folk-lore and popular tra- 
ditions which have only a possible kernel of historical truth; that much of 
what professes to be the history of the people of Israel was not written till 
several centuries after the events recorded in it, and cannot, therefore, be 
relied on as historically true, and, indeed, in many things is obviously not 
true; that two discrepant accounts, drawn from different sources, are often 
given of the same event, and are contradictory of each other; and that the 
general course of the history of Israel in its legislation and the development 
of its religion has been misunderstood and misrepresented by the sacred 
writers. The admission of such grave errors in any ordinary book would 
so discredit it that it must soon fall into disrepute and disuse; and if it were 
proposed to give to it any authority in the teaching of religion, people would 
naturally object, saying, ‘‘ If we cannot believe it when it tells us of earthly 
things, where we can test it, how can we believe it when it tells us of 
heavenly things 2??? And yet these critics hold, and are seeking to persuade 
preachers, that this Old Testament in spite of these defects is the inspired 
record of a divine revelation, and may not only with safety but with great 
profit to the Church be made the basis of evangelical preaching. 

The most elaborate and the most popular of these pleas for the adoption 
of the theories of this school of criticism in the preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment is that of Dr. George Adam Smith. Mis book consists of eight lee- 
tures, which were delivered in 1899 before Yale University, in the United 
States. Itis not of much intrinsic value as a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the Old Testament. But it has much importance as an echo in 
popular language of the critical opinions which are at present dominant 
among Biblical scholars, both here and on the continent of Europe, and as 
an earnest attempt of one who is himself an eloquent preacher to persuade 
preachers to adopt these critical views. The book seems to have received 
some fictitious importance by its having been skilfully advertised in a sec- 
tion of the popular religious press by editors and critics who are friendly 
to the author or are interested in spreading his critical theories. But the 
subject treated in this volume is of great practical importance for the whole 
Church of Christ. If Dr. Smith and his fellow-critics succeed in persuading 
preachers to adapt their teaching to the critical theories here advocated, it 
will be the greatest revolution in the preaching and the faith of the Church 
that has taken place since the time of the Reformation. This change would 
not only affect the Church's attitude to the Old Testament in regard to its 
history and ethics and inspiration and authority, but it would have momen- 
tous consequences on its theology and practical religion. 

One obvious defect in Dr. Smith’s presentation of the subject is that he 
is a special pleader who passes lightly over the weak parts of his case, and 
obscures the real points at issue between himself and critics of the conser- 
vative school. Had he been absolutely candid with his readers when he 
was ‘ fixing the amount of the indemnity ” which the Church must pay on 
its defeat in the war against the critics of his school, he would have boldly 
announced that it includes the surrender of the truth of the history and the 
moral integrity of the writers of the greater part of the first six books of the 
Old Testament. For it isin these two points that the essential difference 
lies between the two opposing schools of criticism of the Old Testament. 
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Instead of this openness, Dr. Smith sometimes writes as if the question at 
issue were the liberty of criticising the Old Testament at all ; sometimes as 
if it were the incompleteness and progressiveness of the Revelation con- 
tained in the Old Testament; sometimes as if it were the denial of the 
mechanical inspiration of the text of the Masorites ; sometimes as if it were 
the legitimacy of the use of documents by the sacred writers or of various 
forms of literary composition, such as the dramatic, the parabolic and the 
poetic. But the real question at issue is not found in any of these things. 
Conservative critics may agree with him on all these points, and yet differ 
essentially from the critical theory of his school. The essential difference 
between Dr. Smith and conservative modern critics is on the question of the 
historicity of the Hexateuch and the truthfulness and honesty of its writers. 

Let us first look at the difference in regard to the historicity of the Bible 
record. The Bible gives as history a detailed account of the lives of the 
Patriarchs; of the going down of the Israelites into Egypt and their bond- 
age there ; of their deliverance from this bondage by signal manifestations 
of the grace and power of God; of the establishment of a covenant between 
God and the people at Sinai on the basis of the law authoritatively given to 
Moses; of the divine provision for the maintenance of the covenant by the 
Levitical priesthood and their sacrifices ; and of the wanderings of Israel in 
the wilderness and their settlement in the land of Canaan. All this Bibli- 
cal history conservative critics accept as true; and they regard it as the his- 
tory of the formative period of the national life of the people of Israel. 
They also believe that the record of these events was substantially the work 
of Moses, and that it was written so soon after the events that it has value 
as historical evidence of their having really taken place. 

On the other hand Dr. Smith and his school hold that the Biblical record 
of all these events consists of mere legends and vague national traditions, for 
the truth of which there is no historical evidence; that it was not written 
till from five hundred to a thousand years after the time when the events 
were alleged to have taken place, and so could have practically no historical 
value. They say that the true account of the origin and history of the 
religion and national life of Israel is quite different from that given in the 
Pentateuch. For in the Mosaic age Israel had neither the Mosaic law nor 
the knowledge of the true God. These came only after many centuries of 
ethical, religious and political development. Long after the Mosaic age, the 
God of Israel, Jahweh, was a mere tribal deity, ‘‘sharing much of the same 
character”? as Moloch and Chemosh and the other tribal deities of their 
Semitic neighbors; ‘* yet from the first Israel must have seen in Jahweh 
attributes of a higher kind than any of their neighbors attributed to the 
Divine character.” ‘‘ The revelation of the unity of God and of His per- 
fect holiness, as we know it, would have been no real revelation to a people 
on the level of Israel from the fourteenth to the ninth centuries before 
Christ. It would have hovered in the air, out of reach of their primitive 
conceptions and undeveloped conscience; impalpable, impossible. Had one 
dreamed it there was no language capable of its tradition.’”’** In the course 
of centuries their rude conceptions of Jahweh, who was “ simply a glorified 
Sheikh of the tribe,’’ developed, and in the ninth century merged into the 
ethicai monotheism of the prophets. Not until this period was it possible to 
have the conception of God presented in even the earliest documents of the 
Pentateuch, and not until this period was it possible that these documents 
should be written. As their conception of God developed, so the laws of 
the nation developed. The germ of these laws may have existed in the 
Mosaic age; and it gradually grew into the legislation contained in the J E 


* Op. cit., p. 143. 
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of the ninth century, and during and after the exile it developed (or, as we 
should rather say, degenerated) into the priestly ceremonial of the Levitical 
legislation of the second temple. 

Now Dr. Smith ought to have explicitly stated this denial of the truthful- 
ness of the Biblical account of the history, the religion and the legislation 
of Israel given in the Pentateuch, and to have emphasized it as the chief 
point of distinction between him and conservative critics ; and he ought to 
have fairly faced the difficulty which a preacher who follows his teaching 
must meet when he takes as the subject of a sermon any of the great events 
of this formative period of the history of Israel. For example, no event 
seems to have been more frequently used for religious edification than God’s 
deliverance of Israel from the bondage of Egypt. It stands in the begin- 
ning of the Decalogue as affording a motive for obedience to the moral law ; 
it is used by prophet and Psalmist for kindling the devotions and evoking 
the praises of the people of God. If a preacher who is persuaded to adopt 
the new critical theories preaches on this great theme as a manifestation of 
God’s grace and power, or as an illustration of the Christian redemption 
which it foreshadowed, is he honestly and openly to declare that nothing is 
known about this deliverance except that the Biblical record of it is not his- 
torically true? Orif he preaches on any of the other great manifestations 
of the character of God in the Pentateuch—such as the institution of the 
Passover, the giving of the law at Sinai, the establishment of a covenant 
with his people to which our Lord ‘‘ on the night on which he was betrayed ”’ 
so significantly referred, or the appointment of the Levitical priesthood and 
sacrifices and tabernacle, as they are explained in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
—will he honestly proclaim that the Old Testament record of all these events 
is not trustworthy, that there is no evidence that God gave any law at 
Sinai or made any covenant to be maintained by Levitical sacrifices, and 
that no Levitical tabernacle ever existed except in the pious imagination of 
the priests of the Exile? It is in dealing with such subjeets that the 
preacher who follows Dr. Smith will find his chief difficulties, and it seems 
cruel not to warn him of them or give him any help in overcoming them. 

The other distinctive feature of Dr. Smith’s critical theory, which he pru- 
dently avoids and on which he gives no warning or help to the preacher, is 
the dishonesty which it implies in the -writers of Deuteronomy and of the 
priestly narrative. if the political and religious reformers in the time of 
Josiah imposed the book of Deuteronomy on the king and people as giving 
the sanction of Moses and of God to their projected reforms, they may have 
been actuated by patriotic motives, but the morality of the conduct could 
not be approved by the God of truth and righteousness whom the prophets 
preached. If the priestly writers in the time of the Exile fabricated, partly 
out of existing laws and customs, the narratives and legislation of the 
priestly document, and somehow imposed them on the nation as having the 
authority of Moses and of God, we cannot see how they can be acquitted 
of fraud practiced in the interests of their own order and its oftices. How 
could a conscience, instructed by the preaching of the prophets of Israel, 
those stern and uncompromising denouncers of all moral obliquity, approve 
of the ethics of these transactions? If we do not condemn these ‘ pious 
frauds”? of Jewish prophets and priests, we cannot condemn the forgery of 
the false Decretals. No preacher who accepts a critical theory that involves 
these moral delinquencies has a right to shirk the question of God’s approval 
of them, or conceal it from his audience by repeating unproved assertions 
about the difference between ancient and modern writers on the morality of 
literary forgeries. It was never morally right for a historian to present as 
history that which he knew to be historically untrue, or for a prophet or 
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priest to ascribe to Moses Jaws and practices which he wished to introduce 
or establish in his own age that he might gain for them the sanction of his 
great name. 

This denial of the historical truth of the Pentateuch and debasing of the 
moral character of some of its writers belong to critics of every shade who 
hold the analytical theory of the Pentateuch, and are the characteristic fea- 
tures which distinguish them from conservative critics; and it isa grave 
defect of these lectures that they do not present these features in such a way 
that preachers may clearly see what is involved in the critical theory which 
they advocate. If the Church is to accept this theory it ought to accept it 
with its eyes open. 

There is a second general defect in Dr. Smith’s book which makes it im- 
possible for us to accept it as a fair or adequate representation of the ques- 
tion at issue. He constantly assumes that all the light which the progress of 
knowledge in the nineteenth century has shed on the Old Testament is the 
exclusive property of his own school of criticism. He allows no share of 
this common heritage of recently gained knowledge to critics who do not 
accept his analytical theory. He forgets that the scholars who know most 
of the ancient history and records of the East are the most determined 
opponents of his critical theories. The two foremost Biblical archeologists 
of England and Germany, Sayce and Hommel, hold that his critical theo- 
ries of the origin and composition of the Pentateuch are not consistent with 
‘*the assured results”? of the science in which they are specialists. These 
archeologists by their training are accustomed to take a wider view and 
form a more judicial estimate of the life and history and records of ancient 
peoples than the mere specialist in Hebrew and literary criticism, who is 
often pedantic and narrow-minded. But it is not merely the light from 
archeological discovery that belongs to the conservative as well as to the 
destructive critics of the Bible. There has been great progress during the 
last century in many other sciences, such as linguistic and ethnological 
sciences, the sciences of comparative religion and of the textual criticism of 
ancient documents, all of which by their methods and results have thrown 
on the Old Testament new light which is not the exclusive possession of any 
one school of critics. Conservative as well as advanced critics have 
learned to read the Old Testament in the clearer light of this new knowl- 
edge. They have been enabled to get back to the historical circumstances 
and conditions in which the various books originated, and to understand 
better the moral and religious atmosphere in which the men lived to whom 
ach successive revelation of God was first made, and then to set it in its 
proper place as part of that progressive revelation of God which was given 
‘in many modes and in many forms,”’’ and has at last culminated in the in- 
carnation of Jesus Christ. Dr. Smith is misrepresenting his opponents and 
misleading the Church when he asserts or assumes that they do not believe 
in the progressiveness of the revelation of God in the Old Testament, but 
mechanically apply the letter of the Old Testament to their own time, so 
as to justify intolerance and persecution. He has no right to attribute, even 
by insinuation, to all who do not accept his critical theories the opinions of 
Dr. Ward and Cardinal Newman, when they are justifying from the Old 
Testament the Spanish Inquisition and the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s.* 

This misrepresentation of the position and views of his opponents runs 
through all Dr. Smith’s book and vitiates its arguments. The truth is that 
conservative critics can and do use the light of modern knowledge with 
more freedom and eflicacy in the criticism and interpretation of the Old 'Tes- 
tament than those critics who are hampered and burdened with a theory 


*Op. cit., p. 24. 
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which. before any interpretation of the record is possible, demands a knowl- 
edge that must approach omniscience for setting every section and sentence 
and fragment of asentence into a multitude of imaginary documents, and 
which interprets not the Old Testament itself but scraps and fragments of 
mutilated and contradictory documents which are mere figments of the criti- 
cal imagination. 

Indeed, it is when Dr. Smith getsaway from this hampering theory, which 
is the characteristic of his school, that he is himself at his best as a critic 
and interpreter. In the latter part of his book, when he is dealing with the 
prophets of Israel, showing the lessons which they taught to their own times 
and for all times, he treats a subject in which he is specially at home, and 
we delight to sit at his feet. But except in the case of Isaiah, it is not asa 
divisive critic that he teaches there, but as a student of sacred history who 
has thrown himself back into the times in which the prophets lived, and has 
entered into the spirit of their life and teaching. But this interpretation of 
the prophets in the light of the times and circumstances in which they lived 
does not belong specially to his school of criticism. KF. D. Maurice led the 
way in modern times into this method of preaching from the prophets, and 
he was no divisive critic. All the advantages of this historical method of 
interpreting the Old Testament belong to every school of modern criticism, 
and Dr. Smith has no right to claim them as belonging peculiarly to his 
own. 

It seems strange to find in regard to this historical method of interpreting 
each message in the light of the meaning which it had to those to whom it 
first came, that although Dr. Smith has so effectively used it in dealing with 
the prophets, he has nothing but a sneer for the same method when used in 
interpreting the Psalms. ‘Much of this,’ he says, ‘t is the mere confection- 
ery of the pulpit.”’” But the reason of his inconsistency is manifest. For 
his critical theory obliges him to smite with dumbness the devotional feel- 
ings of the people of God all through their history and religious experiences 
down to the time of the Exile. He cannot allow even the 51st Psalm 
to David. And the reason which he gives is that David could not have 
said, ‘* Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned.’’ That a wooden German 
critic, who would measure religious emotion with a foot-rule, does not un- 
derstand this languge is not surprising., But it is surprising to find Dr. 
Smith, who can at other times understand the expression of intense religi- 
ous feeling, adopting such an argument. It only shows how much his judg- 
ment is swayed by the necessities of his critical theory. 

Dr. Smith also adopts one of the commonplaces of rationalistic critics, 
that there is little or no record of personal religion in the Old Testament, 
and that the experience depicted in most of the Psalms is not that of the 
individual but of the nation. ‘* To the ancient Semite,’’ he says, ‘* God 
did not deal with the individual but with the tribe as a whole” (p.197). In 
Israel *‘ up to Jeremiah’s time the religious unit was almost exclusively the 
nation.”? This portentous dictum is so often repeated by advanced critics 
that one wonders if they have read the history in the Old Testament. The 
lives of the Patriarchs, even though they only reflect the religious beliefs of 
the time when they were written, are before thetime of Jeremiah. The his- 
tory of Elijah and Elisha cannot be brought down to Jeremiah’s time, yet 
the widow of Zarepheth had a very keen sense of her individual relation to God 
when she said, ‘‘O thou man of God, art thou come unto me to call my sin 
to remembrance and to slay my son ?”? God’s personal dealings with the indi- 
vidual saint or sinner, in blessing or in judgment, all through the sacred his- 
tory are just as manifest as His dealings with the nation. And inthe Psalms 
if there is one truth taught more emphatically than another it is the reality 
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of individual communion with God. In many of them all that we see is 
God and the soul in their personal relations to each other. You might as 
well strike the personal element out of “Just as I am,” or any other 
modern hymn, as out of ‘*The Lord is my Shepherd,’”’ or ‘“‘ My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God,’”’ or ‘‘Then will I go unto the 
altar of God, unto God my exceeding joy.’’ Dr. Smith will never per- 
suade the Church that in the religion of the Old Testament God has rela- 
tions with the nation and not with the individuals that compose the nation. 

It is impossible to examine in detail all the arguments and implications of 
this book. We select a few samples of them. At the very beginning the 
author dwells with great impressiveness on the sacredness and the impor- 
tance which is given to the preaching of the Old Testament by the sanction 
and example of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ It is with Christ’s Bible we have to do: the 
larger part of the Scriptures bequeathed to His Church.” It is Christ’s 
authority which is “the supreme sanction ’’ for its Canon, giving to each 
book its right to stand as part of the authoritative Scriptures of His 
Church. It is Christ’s use of the Old Testament for the sustenance of his 
own soul that gives to it religious value for all Christians. ‘‘ The Bible of 
the Jews in our Lord’s time was practically our Old Testament For us 
its supreme sanction is that which it received from Christ Himself. It was 
the Bible of His education and the Bible of His ministry. He took for 
granted its fundamental doctrines about creation, about man and about 
righteousness : about God’s providence of the world, and His purposes of 
grace through Israel. He accepted its history as the preparation for Him- 
self and taught His disciples to find Him in it But, above all, He 
fed His own soul with its contents, and in the great crisis of His life sus- 
tained Himself upon it as upon the living and sovereign Word of God. 
. . . « What was indispensable to the Redeemer must always be indispen- 
sable to the redeemed ”’ (p. 11). 

Whether we ought to appeal to the authority of Christ to decide matters 
of mere Old Testament criticism is a question on which Christians may hold 
different opinions. But there ought to be no difference of opinion in decid- 
ing that we have no right to bring Him in when His teaching agrees with 
our critical views, and rule Him out when it differs from them. Dr. Smith 
has no right to appeal to Christ to decide on the canonicity and the religious 
value of the Old Testament, and then to reject His teaching on the truth- 
fulness and trustworthiness of its history. Yet this is what he actually 
does. Ile calls in the authority of Christ to decide for us what books consti- 
tute the Canon of the Old Testament, and he appeals to His use of the Old 
Testament in teaching His disciples and sustaining His own soul to prove 
it indispensable for our religious life. And yet he refuses to bow to His 
authority and follow His example when He teaches the absolute truthful- 
ness of the history recorded in the Old Testament and accepts it as trust- 
worthy and inviolable in all its parts. And Dr. Smith is reduced to this 
inconsistency by the necessity of the critical theory which he advocates and 
the vers purpose for which his book is written. For it is an essential fea- 
ture of this theory that many of the events, for the truth of which Christ 
vouches, cannot be historically true; and the purpose of this whole book is 
to induce preachers to accept a critical reconstruction of Biblical history 
which was unknown to Christ, and to believe in an analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the contents of the Old ‘Testament which has no sanction from Him, 
If preachers will believe the Old Testament as He believed it, and interpret 
it as He interpreted it, and teach it as He taught it, they must reject the 
critical theories of Dr. Smith and follow those of conservative critics. 
Nothing is more certain than that Christ understood and interpreted the 
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Old Testament in the sense in which it is understood and interpreted by the 
latter and not the former. 

The proof of these statements is plain. Let us take the crucial question 
of the historicity of the Books of Moses. Christ accepts as true history the 
account of God’s appearance to Moses in Horeb, and makes the very words 
of the record the basis of His teaching about the resurrection of the dead. 
If the words which He quotes, ‘‘ I am the God of Abraham, etc.,’’ were not 
the very words which God spoke to Moses his argument would be futile. 
Now the critical theory of Dr. Smith is that all this history of the Exodus 
is legendary, that while there may be some indefinite kernel of historical 
fact in it, all the details and especially all the supernatural embellishments 
of the story are legendary accretions which have gathered round the history 
during the five hundred years that elapsed between the date of the Exodus 
and the writing of the earliest documents of the Pentateuch. These critics, 
therefore, cannot accept the words recorded as historical : but Christ assumes 
not only the historicity of the supernatural event but the minute accuracy 
of the words in which it is recorded, and makes them the basis of his relig- 
ious teaching. So also He accepts as historical the Mosaic account of the 
Manna, of the giving of the law by Moses and of the lifting up by Moses of 
the serpent in the wilderness. All these events are recorded in the history 
of the Exodus and the wandering in the wilderness, and by their super- 
natural character belong to that class of events which the critics are bound 
to regard as unbistorical. For legend cannot accredit miracle. But no one 
will contend that it is only these portions of the Pentateuchal history that 
He accepted as true. His acceptance of them makes it almost certain that 
he accepted the whole Biblical record as historically true and trustworthy. 
But this the analytical critics do not believe, and they cannot believe and 
teach it as long as they hold their critical theory. The Bible which Christ 
taught and on which He fed and sustained his religious life is not their 
Bible. They have cut it into fragments and discredited its history, and 
reconstructed it on a different basis and on new lines, till no one would 
recognize it as Christ’s Bible. There can be no doubt that their analysis 
and reconstruction of the Bible would have been regarded as sacrilege by 
Him who in all His teaching and example assumed its truth and trust- 
worthiness and inviolability. Dr. Smith has appealed to Christ and to 
Christ we gladly go, content to believe Christ’s Bible as He believed it, and 
to teach Christ’s Bible as He taught it. If ‘“* what was indispensable to the 
Redeemer is indispensable to the redeemed,” then the new critical recon- 
struction of the Old Testament must be rejected. 

When Dr. Smith goes on to show that Christ’s example in criticising the 
Old Testament justifies the criticism of his school, he wholly misrepresents 
the attitude of Christ to the Old Testament. In the Sermon on the Mount 
there is not one word of disparagement of the Scriptures. Indeed, lest any 
critic might think so, our Lord warns His hearers that He is not come to de- 
stroy the law or the prophets but to fulfill them. When our author was quoting 
this passage it is to be regretted that he did not quote the whole of it. For 
the completion of the quotation, ‘*‘ But whosoever shall break one of these 
jeast commandments and shall teach men so shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven,’’ shows the absurdity of his contention that it is with 
‘the ideal or essential part of the law Christ is here dealing.”? It is with 
its detailed precepts small and great. jn the rest of our Lord’s discourse 
there is not one word of criticism of the Scriptures. The Jews were accus- 
tomed to draw a clear distinction between what was written, meaning the 
sacred Scriptures, and what was said, meaning the oral traditions about the 
Scriptures. What Christ criticises is what was *‘ said by them of old time” 
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(or to them of old time)—that is, the traditional oral teaching of the Jewish 
Rabbis, which the Scribes and Pharisees accepted as the standard of their 
righteousness. Christ is not proposing to lay down new precepts to super- 
sede the precepts of the Scriptures, but He unfolds the great ethical and 
religious principles which were underlying the precepts of Scripture and 
vindicates them from the narrow and misleading literalism and legalism of 
Rabbinic interpretations and additions. As Dr. A. B. Davidson says: * 
* Gonsidering our Lord’s habitual! deference to the Old Testament, one 
may be pardoned for doubting any reference to Moses, as if He opposed 
His own authority to his.” It would be equally easy to show that Dr. 
Smith misrepresents the attitude of Christ to the Old Testament in every 
passage which he adduces to prove that He criticised it. 

Dr. Sinith exhibits the same inconsistency and perversity when he appeals 
to the apostles as when he appeals to Christ. He admits that they taught 
the abiding validity of the Old Testament and a very strict belief in the 
inspiration of its text. Tothis feature of the teaching of the apostles he 
seems to assign no authority, but he attaches the greatest importance to 
what he considers their quotation from extra-canonical writings, their use 
of the Septuagint Version and their methods of interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Ie thus falls into the same inconsistency in dealing with the 
apostles as he did in dealing with Christ: when their opinions differ from 
his own they are of no authority, but when they agree with his they are of 
weighty importance. The arguments which he uses to prove that the 
apostles accepted extra-cansnical writings as of equal authority with the 

febrew Canon are most inconclusive. For example he refers to Heb. xi. 37 
as evidence that the apostles quoted from the Book of Enoch and had no fixed 
Canon of Scripture. When we look at this verse of Hebrews we find that 
the expression “they were sawn asunder’ only shows that the writer 
accepted as true the common tradition—which happens to be mentioned 
also in the Book of Enoch—that some of the Old Testament heroes were 
sawn asunder. But surely to accept the truth of an event handed down by 
tradition falls very far short of accepting as canonical any book in which 
that event happens to be recorded. Jn the same manner he argues from the 
use by the apostles of what was probably the common religious phraseology 
of the day, that the books in which such language is found must have been 
regarded by the apostles as canonical. Such perversity of reasoning is un- 
worthy of serious refutation. And yet it ison arguments of this kind that 
Dr. Smith seems to rely to prove that the apostles regarded the books of the 
Apocrypha as of equal canonical authority with the books of the Hebrew 
Canon. 

Let us now glance at some samples of the contradictions which he alleges 
to exist in the Old Testament. These contradictions are for the most part 
made by the critics. For example, there is no contradiction in the narrative 
as it stands of the falling down of the walls of Jericho. And no one saw 
any contradiction there till Wellhausen made the wonderful discovery that 
if you split up the narrative you can make one narrator say that it was at 
the shouting of the people the walls fell, and the other narrator say that it 
was at the sound of the trumpets the walls fell. But the narrative as it 
stands simply says, ‘°So the people shouted when the priests blew with the 
trumpets, and it came to pass when the people heard the sound of the trum- 
pet and the people shouted with a great shout that the wall fell down 
flat’ (p. 49). The sounding of the trumpets was Joshua’s appointed sig- 
nal for the shouting of the whole people. There is no contradiction till the 
critic manufactures it by an absurd splitting of the narrative into two. 


* Expositor, Jan., 1900, p. 11. 
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In regard to the alleged contradiction in the double account of the origin 
of the names Bethel and Israel, we may say that there is no improbability 
in the supposition that Moses used various records as the sources of his his- 
tory—just as Luke used various historical materials for his Gospel. But 
there is here no contradiction till the critics make it by arbitrarily striking 
out of the text the word ‘‘ again ’’—‘* God appeared again to Jacob.” As 
the name Peter was given twice by our Lord to Simon, so the name Israel 
was given twice to Jacob, first at Peniel and again at Bethel after he had 
returned from Padanaram. Dillmann admits that the absence of the expla- 
nation of the meaning of the name Israel on the second occasion is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the meaning of the mame was explained when it 
was first given at Peniel. 

These are only samples of how the contradictions which this critical theory 
is devised to explain are not found in the sacred record itself, but are put 
into it by the critics, by either splitting up the narrative or by changing the 
text, or sometimes by both. Any book can be made to contradict itself as 
often as you Jike by such methods. We must remember that the history 
contained in the Old Testament is necessarily condensed and incomplete, 
and therefore much must be left to the interpretation of the reader. The 
principle on which he ought to deal with any respectable historian, even 
though he be a sacred historian, is not to make contradictions where it is 
possible to make them, but to accept explanations of apparent contradic- 
tions where it is possible to accept them. 

In treating the history of the Patriarchs, Dr. Smith adopts the theory 
that these stories, which have charmed so many generations of young 
and old with their simplicity and fidelity to nature, are elaborate 
and artificial inventions of a late date—‘‘efforts to account for the 
geographical distribution of neighboring nations, for their aflinities, con- 
trasts and mutual antipathies, and in particular for the composite char- 
acter of Israel”? (p. 104). It has long been a favorite amusement of 
critics to point out resemblances betweeri the Patriarchs and the peo- 
ples descended from them, and they have shown great ingenuity in 
detecting them. Some of the resemblances are fanciful and due to the fer- 
tile imagination of the critics; some are traits so common that they would 
equally fit almost any nation. The change ‘of Israel from a pastoral into 
an agricultural people is said to be reflected in the story of Jacob, who was 
first a shepherd and then settled down to an agricultural life. But in what 
progressive nation of the East is not the same change found? The idols 
in the family of David are said to be retrojected into the domestic gods 
carried about in the family of Jacob. But was idolatry of this kind so rare 
a thing in families in those times? If patriarchal history is largely a retro- 
jection into early times of the history of Israel during the period of its 
early kings, we May ask why is there no retrojection of the breaking up of 
the nation into two kingdoms, which was the most marked feature of the 
national history just about the time when these legends are alleged to have 
been composed? No doubt there are striking resemblances between the 
characters of Jacob and Islimael and Esau and their respective descendants ; 
but if a child bears a close resemblance to his father in features and char- 
acter, it does not follow that his father had no existence except as a retro- 
jection of his son into a previous generation. 

This ingenuity of{the critics in treating the stories of the Patriarchs as 
reflections back into the past of the characters and fortunes of the tribes 
descended from them has a suggestive parallel in the latest and most up-to- 
date German history of Israel. Hugo Winckler, in the second part of his 
history of Israel, which has been lately published, shows to his own sat- 
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isfaction that the stories of the Patriarchs are derived from cosmical phe- 
nomena. ‘‘ Abraham is the moon-hero, heading the list of the forefathers 
of the race, as the moon is the first of the gods.’? Wecan clearly distinguish 
between two parts that have been assigned tohim. With his brother Lot, 
he is one of the Dioscuri. With his sister and wife Sarah (the Istar of the 
Babylonian mythology), he isin this réle Thammuz-Adonis. Jacob is also 
representative of the moon-god. He is the father of twelve sons, the 
twelve months. ‘‘The number of his descendants by five wives (Joseph’s 
included, she being the mother of two sons) is seventy-two. The year con- 
sists of seventy-two days, multiplied by five, and the division of the year 
into seventy-two units of five days each is found in Mesopotamia before 
1000 B.C.” Moses stands for the sun-god. When he dies his eyes are not 
dim, whereas Jacob the moon-hero is blind in his old age. And so on (see 
Expository Times, March, 1901). We see here what great learning and great 
ingenuity can do in the most recent German criticism to account for the 
stories of the Patriarchs. But the arguments neither of Winckler nor of 
Dr. Smith are very convincing. It is easier to believe that the stories of the 
Patriarchs are true. 

In this book Dr. Smith plausibiy advocates a paradox and impressively 
insists on a truism. The paradox is that by discrediting its history, deny- 
ing the reality of its miracles and its prophecy, and damaging the character 
of its writers, the critics have made the Old Testament a more valuable in- 
strument for teaching the Christian religion. The truism is that when the’ 
Old Testament is thus discredited and despoiled, it is much more easily 
defended against all other attacks. To many of us there seems not much 
left to defend. A railway passenger entrusted her traveling trunk to a high 
official of the company. He proceeded to break it open, slashing its straps 
and twisting its hinges, and then tumbled out all its contents. After ab- 
stracting her most precious jewels and soiling her most cherished ornaments 
he put in again what was left, arranging them with fastidious care; and 
then he politely restored her trunk, half-empty, battered and broken, blandly 
assuring her that it was now much more serviceable, and, if a few jewels 
had disappeared and some things had been soiled, it was a cheap indemnity 
to pay against luggage thieves, who might have taken it away altogether. 
The Church will not fare any better if she gives up her Bible to the cus- 
tody of professional critics of the destructive type, who, notwithstanding 
their fine words and bland assurances, will take away the truthfulness of its 
history and damage the moral character of its writers. 

Every student of the Old Testament will find in it many and serious difli- 
culties, for it isan ancient and fragmentary record of events that occurred 
in far distant ages, of which we have but little knowledge from other 
sources. But most of these difficulties can be more effectively dealt with 
by conservative scholars than by those advanced critics who are burdened 
with a cumbrous and complicated theory of its composition, which necessi- 
tates the denial of the truth of its history and the good faith of its writers. 
The science of textual criticism shows us that in the transmission of every 
ancient book by frequent copying of its manuscripts, many errors necessarily 
creep into its text : numbers are especially liable to be changed, and there is 
no context that can correct accidental or intentional errors in them; anno- 
tations written in the margin to explain or supplement the record get inevit- 
ably incorporated with the text; and sometimes deliberate revision of the 
language takes place. When we are dealing with a book like the Old Testa- 
ment, which has suffered from the frequency with which it must have been 
copied during the twelve or twenty centuries that lie between the date of 
the original writing and that of the earliest manuscripts which we possess, 
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and explain difficulties on these principles, we are not acting arbitrarily but 
in accordance with the laws of a well-known science—that of textual criti- 
cism. This is surely a more-scientific method of explaining difficulties than 
to have resource to a theory of its composition which has no parallel in the 
whole range of the literature of ancient or modern times. ; 

There is one difficulty of thé Old Testaruent which conservative critics 
cannot get rid of as easily as the analytical critics do—that is, the difficulty 
of the miracles recorded. We cannot eliminate the supernatural. It meets 
us at the beginning of the national history of Israel in the deliverance from 
Egypt and in the giving of the law at Sinai, just as it meets us at the end in 
the Incarnation and Redemption of Jesus Christ and the establishment | 
of the law of His everlasting kingdom. But if we cannot eliminate miracle 
from the Bible we can cordially accept it; we can have courage to stand 
against the prevailing tendency of the day to minimize or deny the super- 
natural; we can emancipate our minds from the tyranny of the methods 
and laws of material science which are being imposed on the free Spirit of 
God in the revelation of Himself for the salvation of man. Because a 
school of earnest and believing critics in England and Scotland and 
America has adopted naturalistic principles and methods of dealing with the 
revelation and religion of the Old Testament, we need not be unduly 
alarmed. The Church of God has fought many a battle that lasted for cen- 
turies against errors taught by enemies who sought to destroy her or friends 
who meant only to defend her, and she has never been defeated nor com- 
pelled to surrender the ‘*‘ Word of God that liveth and abideth forever.” It 
is too soon, when the war has only begun, to speak of fixing the indemnity 
that must be paid. 

Assembly’s College, Belfast. MATTHEW LEITCH. 


HANDKOMMENTAR ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENT, Herausgegeben von Dr. W. 
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This work at once commands our attention, not only because it is from 
the pen of the most popular and in some Circles most highly reputed profes- 
sor in the Old Testament department of the University of Berlin, but also 
because of its departure from the views of earlier commentators and the 
peculiar attractiveness of its style. Asacommentary it is hard to charac- 
terize. It is not linguistic; that is left to the lexicons and grammars. It 
is not critical; that is left in part to Dillmann, Wellhausen, Holzinger or 
Budde. For geography we are referred to Buhl; and for achzology to 
Nowack and Benzinger. Its real subject is the origin and history of the 
ancient stories of Israel. The word ‘‘ ancient ’’ is to be emphasized, for it 
means far more to Prof. Gunkel than to his predecessors since the time that 
pure conservatism ruled in this field. 

His theory is briefly this.* In the early days, before the prophets, in part 
before the kings, before Moses, before there was any people of Israel, before 
science had put her regulating hand on the life of man, these were the 
stories that were told, not only in Palestine, but on the banks of the 
Euphrates, in the deserts of Arabia, under the shadow of the Pyramids, 
everywhere, in the cool of the oasis or under the broad wings of the 
wanderers’ tent. Generation after generation, century after century the 


*[An English translation of Gunkel’s Introduction, containing the full discussion of his theory, 
has been published in The Open Court for May, July, August, etc., 1901.—Ep1rors.] 
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same stories were told till they became crystallized. Then they were written 
down and forever preserved. Of course the whole book of Genesis was not 
narrated at once, nor one of the several documents which form it, nor even one 
of these subdocuments (for Prof. Gunkel finds with Budde and others lesser 
documents inside J and E); one story was enpugh ata time. Man had not 
the power of concentration in those early days that his self-conscious children 
have now, and—did your negro ‘*‘ mammy ”’ tell you more than one story at 
atime? So read one of these stories—Abram’s going down into Egypt, for 
instance (xii. 20-xiii 1)—and picture to yourself the Oriental story-teller as 
he may even yet be seen; and Jet not only his words, but also his gestures, 
the light of his eyes, the whole man tell how, in time of famine, Abram 
went down to Egypt, and after much trouble, by the help of God, came 
away a richer man than he went. In this you have the beginnings and the 
key to the true exegesis of the book of Genesis; and of course our book of 
Genesis is only the small remnant of the stories thus told in the early days. 
That is one reason why they are so beautiful. What gives Grimm’s tales or 
the adventures of Br’er Rabbit theircharm ? Is it not that they were taken 
down from the lips of grandams who in turn learned them from their 
grandams? Of course they changed somewhat in the course of centuries. 
Names that became antique gave way to better known ones. They were 
localized in different places. Some of the rougher elements were smoothed 
away (xliv f). Still on the whole they were faithfully narrated ; and though 
the story-tellers and the collectors only half understood them, yet they were 
so filled with reverence for these beautiful old stories that they reproduced 
them word for word asthey heard them. Earlier scholars have been wrong in 
thinking the documents J and Eare the product of authors. These‘ authors ”’ 
were but collectors of old stories (liv ff). And it is their faithfulness that 
enables us now, after centuries of misinterpretation, to brush away the 
excrescences of the years and see the stories in their original beauty. 

These stories at first had no relation to one another, but naturally several 
were attached to some favorite figure, Abraham, Joseph or Noah, just as the 
classic stories centred on Hercules or Jove, or the Uncle Remus stories on 
Br’er Rabbit. Some time before the prophets (xiii) they were gathered 
with more or less skill into small collections—e. g., the stories of Joseph or the 
adventures of Abram and Lot. A later hand collected these into larger col- 
lections—the main documents that we have long known; still a later hand 
united all together. Yet the individual story (** saga”’ is the technical term 
used by Prof. Gunkel) remains the unit and the object of our investigation. 

Are they true? Of course not. Why? Because they are not history, 
and bear all the marks of folklore as it is found all over the world. They 
were orally transmitted. They deal with individual and family matters— 
see what a large place eating has in Genesis—not with public events as 
history does. In history too we must have a chain of witnesses to the event 
itself. But how could Israel keep true accounts of the adventures of the 
fathers and forget the events in the wilderness ; or who heard the counsel of 
God (cap. i; ii. 18; iii. 8-6; xi. 6f) ? Moreover snakes do not talk, nor have 
the Tigris and the Euphrates the same course. ‘‘ The chief thing, however, 
is, and remains, the poetic tone of the narratives, . . . so that he who would 
properly understand such old narratives must have esthetic taste to discover 
what they are, and what they claim to be’ (p.v). Then what are they ? 
Some are faded out myths, old stories of the gods that have lost their 
original coloring through contact with the Jahve religion. Others are sagas, 
and indeed sometimes founded on fact. The deluge story had its origin 
in a flooding of Mesopotamia. As for the others, where did the story of 
Prometheus and the fire come from ? The ancients wondered over the origin 
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of fire and we have their answer. What is the origin of the story ‘* Why the 
*possum ain’t got no har on his tail ?’’ The negroes wondered over this 
apparent anomaly and we have the results of their meditations. Where did 
the world come from ? All peoples have their answers and the Hebrews are 
no exception. In other words, these stories often answer questions rising 
naturally out of their surroundings. Where do the trades comefrom ? We 
have the story of Jabal, Jubal and Tubal Cain. Why do we not offer human 
sacrifices as our neighbors do? Because Jahve held Abraham’s hand when 
he would sacrifice Isaac. Why do we go limping at the dance of Peniel ? 
Because the divinity struck Jacob on the thigh. We have here the begin- 
nings of historical investigation. Many of them are cultus stories accounting 
for the holiness of certain places or things. Why do we worship under the 
tree at Shechem ? Because God appeared to our ancestor there. Why at 
Hebron ? God ate with Abraham there. Why is the Sabbath holy ? etc., 
etc. Here we have the beginnings of the history of religion. Others are 
etymological. What is the origin of the name “‘ Wartburg”? ? There’s a 
very pretty story told to account for it. Where does the Order of the Garter 
come from? Aska native of northern New Jersey the origin of the name 
Jennyjump mountain. Why is a certain city called Zoar (= small)? We 
have the story of Lot’s petition. How did our neighbors get the names Moab 
and Sons of Ammon? The words mean ‘“ from father ’’ and “ son of my 
relative ’’ or ‘‘ thoroughbred,”’ and we have the story of Lot’s incest. Of 
course ‘* from father ” is philologically an awful derivation; but it was the 
first rude attempt at the study of language. Others deal with anomalies of 
nature. Whence come those two stones in Eisenach, looking like a man 
and awoman? They area monk and a nun, say the peasants, who met here 
one night for sin, and God punished them. Whence comes that pillar by the 
Dead Sea resembling a female figure? How is it that the little town of 
Zoar is in a lovely oasis while all about it is waste desert ? 

These stories then are not history. But neither are they lies. They are a 
kind of poetry, coming from the time when men were not mentally strong 
enough clearly to distinguish between the real and the imagined (xviii). Of 
course they mean what they say ; they are not allegories. The Greeks alle- 
gorized their myths; the Church has wrongly done the same with Genesis. 
What did you think was the point of the story of Abram going down to 
Egypt? To point out the weakness of a great man? To show the grace of 
the Lord? Then you were wrong. Those old naive people thought it no 
wrong to liein such a manner. That was cleverness; and the story holds it 
up as admirable. A later century tried to wipe it away, but only made it 
worse (xx. 12). And you are reading modern ideas into ancient religion if 
you find here the grace of the Lord. Jahve and Abram belonged together. 
It was the latter’s business to worship Jahve; it was the former’s business to 
protect Abram. Whether Israel were in the right or in the wrong, Jahve 
would fight for them (p. 157). Did you think this story had anything to do 
with the promised son? Certainly not. That is an entirely different story 
and only a semi-fortuitous arrangement makes it appear otherwise, The 
point in this, as in all well-told stories, is reserved for the last, and is twice 
repeated: ‘* And Abram went up out of Egypt, he and his wife and all that 
he had.’? And here the story-teller chuckled all over (‘* schmunzelt tiber das 
ganze Gesicht,” p. 157) to think how the great ancestor aided by his god had 
fooled Pharaoh. Just as the Hebrew must have regarded Jacob’s betrayal of 
Esau, ‘‘ not as sinful or shameful, but as a droll, capital stroke of his clever 
ancestor ”’ (p. 282). ‘* Of course in the pleasure the old Hebrew found in 
such cleverness and cunning, so that sometimes’ he took no offense at 
treachery and lying, we must see a characteristic feature of his nature 
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which has been perpetuated—as every one knuws—as a very doubtful dowry 
in his latest descendants ”’ (p. 282). 

Another example: What is your idea of Jacob’s wrestling (xxxiii. 24ff) ? 
That he wrestled with an angel in prayer ? Then you have made a mistake 
similar to Hosea’s (xii. 4 E. V.). Read it again. Men do not twist their 
hips in prayer, and there is no mention of an angel. Note too how strong 
Jacob is; he cannot be the same as the trembling Jacob of the preceding 
verses. Note also that the deity does not know him (ver. 27) ; therefore this 
story cannot have any relation to the preceding narratives that speak of God 
appearing to Jacob. So, as all other narratives, we must treat this as inde- 
pendent. Read it again in this newlight. Howsimplyitistold! How our 
interest is held totheend! Howawfully the divinity is shrouded in mystery ! 
Rembrandt’s brush could not have done it better. It is true there are two 
stories here blended, and it has suffered some in oral transmission, but still it 
retains many of the characteristics of the old sagas. It is the story of how a god 
set on a man with intent to kill him, how the man fought against the god and 
finally won, forcing him to add his blessing—i. e., to speak some magic word 
over him. Ex. vi. 24 is quite parallel ; and Isaiah viii. 14 and Hosea xiii. 1, 
although only figures of speech, have their root in this ancient conception of 
the deity. What a naive idea it is that the divinity must disappear before 
sunrise (ver. 26)—quite like the story of the destruction of Sodom (xix. 15) 
and the habits of our modern ghosts. And how it lets us into the minds of 
these naive old people! They regarded their ancestors, especially Jacob, as 
giants (cf. xxix. 10; xxxi. 46 ff). What a thing it is to have an ancestor who 
beat a god in a fair stand-up fight and forced him to bless him and so us! 
And that is why we worship at Peniel. As the story stands now, it explains 
also the double name Jacob-Israel, as well as Peniel and Jabbok, why the 
Israelites do not eat a certain portion of the thigh, and why a certain dance 
was danced at Peniel. A later time substituted an angel for the divinity 
and allegorized the struggle to a prayer, and even such an excellent scholar 
as Dillmann is led astray by this false interpretation (p. 325 ff). 

Again, the story of Hagar and her flight is a ‘‘ wonderful example of the 
old, old style of saga’ (p. 175). Itisa picture of types: a passionate wife, 
an insolent, defiant slave, and the husband who had such a hard time between 
the two. Such is marriage; but the writer did not intend it for a joke (cf. 
Prov. xxv. 24; xxvii. 15) (p. 170). What a fine description of Bedouin life 
ver. 12 gives: ‘* He will be a man like a wild ass; his hands against all, 
the hands of all against him ; and he will sit on the face of his brethren ’— 
‘+a pleasanter situation for him than for the brethren ” (p. 172). As for the 
meeting at the well, strike out ‘‘ Angel of the Lorp ”’ and *“ Lorp”’ from 
vers. 7 and 11 and all of vers. 9 and 10; then read vers. 7-13. How the divinity 
gradually makes himself known, though it is not so clear as it was at first. 
How our attention is fired with the first words, ‘‘ Hagar, Sara’s maid.” 
How did he know her name? ‘‘ Thou art with child.’”’ Who knows such 
secrets? ‘* Thou shalt bear ason.’? He must be divine! And so He was, 
for this was none other than the divinity of the spring, the fay, the nymph, 
the water-sprite, to put it in modern English. A later generation took 
offense and substituted the ‘‘ angel of Jehovah.’’ But how does such astory 
come among Israel’s collection ? It does not relate to anything specifically 
Israelitish. Well, it probably is of Ishmaelitish origin. Ihe Bedouin, who 
had their headquarters at the well Lahai Roi, related it to show why that 
was their gathering place and how it got this name. Probably though 
they related it differently. The mother would not be a slave, and Ishmael 
would be the legitimate son. And so we come to a second point of Prof. 
Gunkel’s—a sort of corollary to the doctrine of the individuality of the 
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sagas—namely, that they grew up in the part of the country of which they 
relate. So the tower of Babel is from Mesopotamia; the Joseph story partly 
from Egypt; the story of Moab and Ammon from the Moabite mountains; 
the cultus sagas from the places to which they respectively refer (xli. f). 
Just as the story of the Wartburg belongs to Thuringia or the Jennyjump 
mountain stories to northern New Jersey. 

Of course it is evident what Prof. Gunkel has done. He has simply thrown 
aside the remainders of ecclesiasticism that still cling to the skirts of criti- 
cism. For in spite of Dr. Driver’s statement that ‘individual critics reject 
some or many of the truths which Christians generally speaking regard as 
vital; but thatis . . . . because they approach the subject with some anterior 
philosophical principle, and they would reject these truths whether they were 
in the technical sense of the word critics or not’’ (The Expositor, Jan., 1901); 
we venture to affirm that some such scheme of the book of Genesis as 
Gunkel’s is the logical outcome of even that milder form of criticism which 
Dr. Driver himself so ably supports. The division of Genesis into three pri- 
mary documents rests largely on the postulation of inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions, so that no one who makes this partition can think of claiming 
truthfulness for these stories ; although some still tell us that there may be 
some or much truth in them. As to their date, the Priestly document is 
generally conceded to be in its present form exilic or post-exilic ; though the 
opponents of this view are steadily increasing in number and strength. For 
the Jehovist and Elohist documents the data are not so constant: a little 
before or in the time of the first writing-prophets is the general attribution— 
which was, however, never satisfactory and is now sharply attacked on all 
sides. References in the early prophets and psalms, but ill explained away, 
show these stories to have been long part of the national life. It isa law of 
criticism that the prophecies of Genesis cannot refer to the future but refer 
to the actual state of affairs at the time of the writer. But no one time has 
been found to suit all the prophecies in any one document. Nor can the 
prophecies be interpreted to suit any one time. Archeology has added 
a new feature. We have a Babylonian account of the deluge that is 
certainly related to the Biblical story, an account of creation that is also 
held to be related to the Biblical, some of the names in Gen. xiv. and else- 
where are known to be historical, and the Tel-el-Amarna tablets followed by 
discoveries on the banks of the Euphrates open up to us a civilization which 
it would be vain to deny was shared in Palestine in the second millennium 
B.C., and which agrees well with the historical and geographical presupposi- 
tions of the book of Genesis. Attempts have been made to fit the ‘‘ results ’’ 
of criticism to the progress of archeology by saying that the Babylonian ele- 
ments were borrowed in the time of the exile, or earlier, under the kings; but 
to the impartial observer such attempts are merely the last cuts to the dying 
horse. Prof. Gunkel sees and avoids many of these difficulties. The 
further division of the three main documents into subdocuments and ulti- 
mately into individual stories is but a further application of the arguments 
used in the formation of these documents themselves, as is shown by similar 
endeavors from the time of Vater and De Wette to Budde. This subdivi- 
sion has failed heretofore, largely on account of the cross references in the so 
made subdocuments. But if, as Prof. Gunkel claims, these are not the pro- 
duct of authors but rather collections of old stories, this objection is mini- 
mized. They are then only the general cross references that may be 
expected when many stories are circulated orally among the same people. 
The cross references in the Br’er Rabbit series do not prove identity of 
authorship. Moreover this individuality of the stories may be made to meet 
the demands of the different prophecies, for the date of each can be.settled 
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by itself. For instance, the blessing and curse on Shem, Japhet and Canaan 
may be said to belong to pre-Israelitish times; and probably refer among 
other things to the great Hittite movement of the second millennium B.C. 
It may be made to satisfy also the claims of archeology, for it allows these 
sagas to come in at an early date, and each from the place of which it treats ; 
and so naturally they are true to what we are now again discovering from 
the monuments. If also Israel was gradually turning from polytheism to 
monotheism, and frequent analogies can be found, Prof. Gunkel can make 
out a pretty good case. 

It seems then almost a pity to criticise in cold blood a scheme that is both 
so beautiful in itself and so well avoids the weak points of previous criticism. 
It is right that we state at the outset, as he does himself (p. iv. f), Prof. 
Gunkel’s attitude toward the supernatural. ‘‘ We believe (he suggests) that 
God works in the world as the tranquil secret background of all things; some- 
times we can almost grasp His working in our hands, in especially great and 
impressive events and persons; we perceive His government in the wonderful 
chain of events: but never does He appear as an active agent beside others, but 
always as the ultimate cause of all. Quite different is it in many narratives 
of Genesis. There God walks in Eden, with His own hand He forms man, 
and closes the door of the ark. ... He makes unsuccessful experiments 
with the beasts, He appears to Abraham and Lot in the form of a traveler. 
To Abraham, however, He appeared once in His proper form, and then He 
looked like a burning torch and a smoking oven.’’ How different, he adds, 
from the world portrayed in the middle section of 2 Samuel: ‘‘ There iron 
does not swim on water nor do snakes talk.”? To many of those who believe 
in the resurrection of our Lord this stamps Prof. Gunkel as unfit to handle 
the Bible. Others will say—and here again we meet the half-way school— 
the resurrection is a fact, but the Old Testament and especially Genesis over- 
does the supernatural—like the Roman Church or the apocryphal gospels. 
We would rather approach the matter from another direction. Prof. 
Gunkel deserves a hearing on his own merits. If he establishes his position 
we will make our theology fit the facts. Only we insist that the presence in 
it of the supernatural be not used as a weapon against the Old Testament. 
We mention this here only to show that Prof. Gunkel is not an impartial 
investigator. 

Of course the book does not stand alone. There has been a criticism of 
Genesis growing for a century and Prof. Gunkel must relate his scheme to 
it. Noone is more aware of this than himself. He insists that scholars 
shall build on the “‘ results of the divisive criticism ’’ (p. lv). He does this 
himself. The Jehovist, the Elohist and the Priestly documents are the 
basis of his whole scheme. But he apparently does not see that he destroys 
the foundation on which they resi. Will the reader excuse us if we go over 
old ground again ? The so-called scientific criticism of Genesis began by 
noting the alternate use of the names Jehovah or Jahve (Lorp E. V.) and 
Elohim (God E. V.). It was surmised that these names might be character- 
istic of two different writers. On this hypothesis the book was divided, and 
it was then urged that the Jehovah passages formed a whole by themselves 
and the Elohim passages a whole by themselves; that each of these wholes 
had its own range of ideas, each its own diction and style, and that while 
between the two were ...y inconsistencies and contradictions, each in 
itself was throughout cuusistent. Similar arguments led later to part of 
the Elohim passages being sundered from the rest, and so a third document 
was formed. These mutually supported and supporting arguments have 
been regarded as proof positive of the existence of three documents from 
three different authors. There is not one of them that Prof. Gunkel does 
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not destroy or greatly weaken. The use of the divine names is put on an 
entirely different footing. The use of Elohim (in E) probably is due to 
these stories originally referring to some god other than Jahve. Moreover, 
Elohim he acknowledges is used in part of the Jehovist document down to 
iv. 26, and in all the Jehovist document may be used when foreigners (i. e., 
those who do not know Jehovah) are in consideration—e. g., xliii. 29; xliv. 16 
{p. 403). Since neither of these passages refers to foreigners, we must infer 
that Prof Gunkel includes also those who are posing as foreigners, as Joseph 
was. Indeed he says the ancients were very sensitive in this matter; and 
so from the use of Elohim in ix. 26 f. (from the second millennium B.C.) we 
are to conclude that Japheth was not a worshiper of Jahve (p. 74). Yet with 
strange inconsistency he adduces the use of Elohim as an argument for 
ascribing to the Priestly or Elohist documents even those passages which 
treat of foreigners (e. g., xxi. 22 f.; xxxi. 24). But indeed one cannot talk 
of the use of the divine names as characteristic of two authors when they 
were not authors at all, but only collectors*or transcribers. The contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies between the documents he by no means denies ; 
but he finds just as many within the individual documents, and so he spoils 
the consistency which has been regaxded as proof of their separate existence, 
As for any document that is but a collection of stories independent of one 
another and only loosely strung together so as to form a whole—it is impossi- 
ble. The same can be said of the same range of ideas being found through- 
out a document. These have been read into them by preceding scholars, as 
Prof. Gunkel so often informs us. In reality we have in the Jehovist docu- 
ment every possible conception, all the way from the god setting on Jacob to 
kill him or Hagar’s meeting with the water nymph to the almost modern 
idea of providence found in the story of Joseph. As for style, we have in J 
both the terse style of the oldest (e. g., cap. xvi) and the detailed style of 
the youngest (e.g., the Joseph story) stories, and in E we have the same 
variety. That the ideas of J and E are practically the same, is one of Prof, 
Gunkel’s proofs that we have these stories in their old form (p. lvi). Astothe 
diction too—-those long lists that Holzinger and Strack have given us, of which 
it has been said that any man with any linguistic sense ( Sprachgefiihl) must 
see that they are from different writers—with this it fares,if possible, worse. 
How can a document have a diction peculiar to itself, visible from end to 
end, when in reality it is but a loose collection of stories coming from very 
different times and very different places ? Indeed Prof. Gunkel feels he is 
hurting something here, for in asserting that former scholars have been too 
prone to regard the writers of J and E as authors when in reality they were 
mere collectors, he adds that the diction of each document is to be regarded 
not as the property of different men but of different districts (p. 1x). But 
what kind of a district is it that includes Lahai Roi (cap. 16), the Moabite 
mountains (cap. 19) and Bethel (cap. 28), each of which, he tells us, contri- 
buted a portion to the Jehovist document ? And yet to Prof. Gunkel the 
varying diction of the main documents is the chief argument for their 
existence (p. 1x). The only explanation of this strangely inconsistent posi- 
tion appears to be, that Prof. Gunkel has been so carried away by the 
present cry about assured results, that he has not thought it necessary to 
examine the basis on which they stand. And if his commentary has done 
nothing more, it has shown us that-present day German criticism is still far 
from even the first assured result. 

It has been noticed how much stress Prof. Gunkel lays on the esthetic 
value of these stories. Indeed it is in this field that he mainly works: ** We 
are of the opinion that whoever neglects the literary form of these sagas 
. «+ can only very imperfectly fulfill the scientific task of understanding 
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Genesis ” (p. xvii). We think Prof. Gunkel has done good service in again 
calling attention to this side of these stories, for, as he says, it has been too 
often neglected. It has been felt on one side, perhaps, that to speak of the 
esthetic value of God’s word was to make light of it. Such a conception, 
we believe, is quite wrong. It is impossible to deny the literary beauty of 
the Psalms or the Song of Solomon; and we should not blind ourselves to 
it. Isaiah was a man, and wrote for men. His ideas were of the loftiest, 
and like all other poets he felt himseif constrained to use language as nearly 
worthy of his subject as he could find. The Bible is as truly human as our 
Lord is ; and it is with full recognition of this fact that we should interpret 
it. On the other side, it has been perhaps felt that such a study did not har- 
monize with the seriousness of science (p. xvii). In any case it has been 
neglected. The beauty of these stories is witnessed to, not only by the 
appreciation of those who bave been great in literature, but, what is better, 
by the place they have ever held in the heart of child and man. Why we 
like them may however be harder to ascertain. Indeed it isa fair question 
whether such an analysis of the feelings (for it resolves itself into this) be 
possible. We remember that when Ossian’s poems were heralded as from 
some prehistoric poet, they were hailed—even by Gcoethe—as finer than 
Homer. Now that a different conception of their origin prevails we rarely 
hear of them. Especially is the task hard in the case of these stories of 
Genesis, associated as they are with all the scenes of childhood and the 
deeper thoughts of religion. Still the human mind demands that the 
attempt be made, and all we ask is that our guide prove his competence 
before we commit ourselves to him in our wanderings through the wonder- 
fully beautiful gallery of the book of Genesis. The ideal interpreter will 
see every detail, each in its proper perspective, and the whole picture at once. 

We have had some bad attempts at such esthetic interpretation of the 
Old Testament. For instance the verse [Ps. xix. 3 (4)], ‘‘ There is no speech 
nor language: their voice cannot be heard,” is thrown out by Olshausen 
and Wellhausen because it does not fit the context. How can the heavens 
speak without speaking ? asks Olshausen (Commentar iiber die Psalmen by 
Olshausen ; and The Psalms in the Sacred Books of the Old Testament by 
Wellhausen). Another poet has found this stanza in it: 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth their glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as they shine— 

The hand that made us is divine. 


It has been recognized as a beautiful touch of Tennyson’s when in Becket 
the aged churchman, deserted by all his friends save John of Salisbury, and 
knowingly awaiting the assassin, the following conversation takes place : 


John of Salisbury.—. .... Pray you, hide yourself. 
Becket.—There was a little fair-haired Norman maid 
Lived in my mother's house: if Rosamund is 
The world’s rose as her name imports her—she 
Was the world’s lily. 
John.— Ay, and what of her? 
Becket.—She died of leprosy. 
John.— I know not why 
You call these old things back again, my lord. 
Becket.—The drowning man, they say, remembers all 
The chances of his life, just ere he dies. 


There is an almost exact parallel in Genesis. When Jacob was old and sick, 
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his favorite Joseph, firstborn of the beloved Rachel whom he lost so early, 
came to him with his two sons. The old man raised himself in the bed and 
after speaking of God’s blessing him, and how he wished that blessing to 
affect Joseph and his two sons, added: ‘‘ And as for me, when I came 
from Padan, Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan in the way, when there 
was still some way to come unto Ephrath: and I buried her there in the way 
to Ephrath ’’ (Gen. xlviii. 7). Prof. Gunkel can find no connection between 
this and its context, nor any meaning in it itself. He concludes that it is a 
fragment of a wish expressed by Jacob that he should be buried by the side 
of his beloved Rachel. This originally stood after xlviii. 2a. Then he 
finds it ‘‘ deep and tender ”’ (p. 426)—much deeper and tenderer than the 
other and contradictory wish reported by the Jehovist—that he should be 
buried by his fathers (p. 427). In the story of Hagar (cap. xvi) much of the 
beauty is lost. It should be clearer that the divinity was at first unknown, 
gradually revealing himself to the trembling Hagar, then pronouncing the 
blessing and vanishing—perhaps into the well (p. 175). 

The word ‘“‘shield ’’ (xv. 1 E) presupposes a situation in which Abram 
needed such protection. This will have been his emigration to Canaan ; 
protectionless Abram might well fear in a foreign land. Also the word 
‘“‘ reward ” (xv. 1 belonging to Jb; one of the subdocuments of J) pre- 
supposes a situation that makes a reward appropriate. This will also 
refer to his emigration, and Jb will thus be somewhat different to J a, 
according to which the promise was made b+fore Abram left Haran. To 
the ordinary reader it seems sufficient that in the immediately preceding 
story Abram had been at war, and had refused all reward for his services. 
Prof. Gunkel does not even mention this: cap. xiv does not belong to the 
same document. Similarly in iii. 8 ff. because God asks questions He 
cannot have been regarded as omniscient, only it was very clever of Him 
to find out Adam’s sin so quickly (p. 15). The same is true of xviii. 21 
where God finds out things by messengers, and Prof. Gunkel refers as 
proof to Job i. 6 ff. and Zech i. 10f. Examples might be multiplied. Only 
a couple more: Jabal, Jubal and Tubal Cain are called (iv. 20-22) the 
‘* fathers of ’? nomads, musicians and smiths respectively. From this Prof. 
Gunkel concludes that the ancient belief was that all nomads were naturally 
descended from one man, all musicians from one man and all smiths from 
one man; which he rightly characterizes as naive. Thisisin J. The story 
of the deluge is also in J, and later. But they cannot belong together, for 
the flood would have destroyed all these nomads, musicians and smiths, and 
where would the present ones have come from? Therefore there are two 
different sources combined in J. We wonder how Prof. Gunkel would 
exegete the phrase ‘‘ father of the fatherless ”’ (Ps. Ixviii. 5) ? Chapter ii 
affords difficulties. According to ver. 5 plants are announced, but in 9a 
only trees planted. In ver. 5 it is rain that is necessary to productiveness ; 
in ver. 6 it appears to come from mist. According to ver. 5 man is made in 
order to till the ground ; but according to iii. 23 he is driven out to this task , 
From the connection of ver. 2 all animals must have been in Eden; there is 
nothing said of their being driven out or going out. How then did they get 
out ? The story must have accounted for it. These difficulties (all inside 
one document, it will be observed) are removed by striking out iii. 283. Then, 
according to this document (J e), Eden and the world were identical; man 
sinned and the whole earth was cursed (p. 24). The accuracy of cap. xiv 
in archeological matters and other things gives the impression that it is 
history. Two things especially, however, forbid this (p. 262 f). The first is 
that Abraham defeated the host of the world-conqueror with only 318 men; 
for his confederates would have been mentioned in ver. 14 as well as vers. 13 
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and 24 if the story meant that they went with him. The other is the state- 
ment in ver. 3 that the Dead Sea was once an inhabited valley. Then he 
wonders why the invaders did not go directly west from Kiriathaim (it lies 
directly east of the Dead Sea) instead of making such a wide detour round 
the ‘‘ valley ” (p. 257). And he does not say that *‘ Kadesh ”’ (ver. 6) denotes 
only the well (En-mishpat). 

Prof. Gunkel reminds us of a traveler looking at the Alps through a 
microscope. We should have expected when he emphasized the literary 
quality of these stories, their simplicity and humanity, that he would have 
given us a human interpretation, and not carried forward in an exaggerated 
form the inhuman exegesis that has found some acceptance lately. For it 
can safely be affirmed that such an interpretation of any other stories would 
not be tolerated fora moment. It is a strange mental combination that we 
see here, for it cannot be’ denied that he sees some beauty in these stories. 
We cannot help thinking of Mr. Jerome’s description of how the Germans 
train their streams to flow, and the birds to live respectably in little houses 
put in the trees for their convenience. For, owing presumably to his training, 
Prof. Gunkel can see beauty in these stories only when he has reconstructed 
them in accordance with presupposed laws in the manner that we have seen. 
And yet one slip shows that Prof. Gunkel’s esthetic valuation of the story of 
Abraham’s life may not be so different from that of others as he thinks it is. 
The story of the three ‘‘men’”’ coming to Abraham (xviii. 1-16) is a narra- 
tive in itself, he tell us, quite independent of all others (p. 182); but the three 
** men” well reward him for his hospitality with something excellent—it is 
the long desired son (p. 179). But we know nothing of a “ long desired ” 
son except from the preceding stories. Aud indeed it is just that, with other 
features, which binds the different stories of Abraham’s life together and 
gives it the unity which Prof. Gunkel here unconsciously confesses—from the 
first statement that Sara was barren (xi. 30) to the last and greatest trial of the 
father of the faithful, when Jehovah stopped the uplifted hand and, reaffirm- 
ing His former promises, swore by Himself than whom there was no higher. 
The heart of centuries—the best judge of literature—has loved these stories 
as they are, and the bond is hard to break. 

But if we cannot trust ourselves to Prof. Gunkel here, neither can we 
where the analysis is more difficult. We turn back to the story of Jacob’s 
wrestling, and read it again. Whatever may be the right interpretation, we 
find nothing here of Jacob being a giant. As Prof. Gunkel rightly empha- 
sizes, it was a “* man”? (ver. 24) in figure that wrestled with him. And as 
for the supporting passages (xxix. 10; xxxi. 46 ff), are we asked to believe 
that Rachel had to wait every day till a giant came and rolled the stone from 
the well, or that the stones of Syria were so large that only giants could 
move them? Nor can we find any braggadocio, but rather humble wonder, 
in the words ‘* I have seen God face to face and my life is preserved.”? AS 
for the idea that the divinity could work only in the night, it may do to quote 
Prof. Gunkel against himself: ‘‘ Beside this view, according to which it is 
God’s method to reveal Himself in the night, stands another, according to 
which ‘ light is the garment that He wears’ and the place where He dwells 
(Ps. civ. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 16). The two views go back to the influences of quite 
different religions; the second a light (7. ¢e., astral) religion. This latter is, 
as it appears, the younger in Israel and the one in vogue in a later time” 
(p. 192). But, again, ‘it were very strange if it (astral religion) were not 
known to early Israel’ (p. 87); and also he tells us that the story of the 
three “ men ” appearing to Abram in the heat of the day, of the divinity and 
Hagar at the well, and God walking in the Garden are extremely old. In 
the story of Hagar and the angel, if we are to remove two yerses entirely 
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and cut off the end (ver. 15 ff), change Jehovah to the name of some other 
deity (E] Lahai Roi), leave out “ angel’? and whatever relates the story to 
Israel—we ask, What is the guarantee of the rest of the story being preserved 
in ‘‘ old, old’ (p. xxi) style so that he may venture to reconstruct and draw 
such sweeping conclusions from it? And if it was regarded as no wrong but 
only cleverness for Abram to je his way out of a difficulty, and a later time 
took offense at it, bow does it come that a still later time, according to his 
own chronology, did not remove it too (Gen. xxvi. 7)? And are we to think 
that to those naive old people the serpent was only clever ? : 

Hence we think we would not be justified in following Prof. Gunkel’s 
guidance where the pictures are more complicated. For instance, when he 
asks us to believe, chiefly on the strength of his zesthetic judgment, that the 
‘*angel”’ in cap. xvi and elsewhere was introduced by some one who took 
offense at Jehovah Himself appearing, and Jehovah by one who objected to 
some other god ; or that in caps. xviii and xix the three ‘* men ”’ were origi- 
nally three gods, which a later time changed to three angels or two angels 
and Jehovah (p. 170 f, 177 f), so that the ‘“‘angel of Jehovah ” who moves 
through the whole Old Testament, and whom scholars have identified with 
the second person of the Trinity, is to be traced in reality to the redaction of 
a beautiful story by an unsympathetic monotheist. Or when he tells us that 
the ‘‘ rest’ that Lamech is said to have hoped for, and which Christians 
believe they find in the salvation of Christ (Gen. v. 29), was in reality the in- 
vention of wine ‘* that maketh glad the heart of man”? (p. 50), recorded in 
ix. 20 ff. Nor do we feel like blushing when he laughs at us for our doc- 
trines of man’s original state, the fall and original sin having risen from a 
misinterpretation of a myth (p. 35 f). 

One sentence helps us to understand Prof. Gunkel’s peculiar attitude’: 
‘* Whoever has felt the peculiar poetic charm of these stories can have no 
patience with the barbarian—there are pious barbarians—who thinks he can 
appreciate them only if he regards them as prose and history ”’ (p. vi). Can- 
not a story then be at once beautiful and true? To his mind not. In fact 
he says their beauty is the chief proof ‘of their being inventions (p. v), and 
the more he examines them the stronger he finds the proof. There are two 
kinds of style in Genesis, the short (knapp) and thelong drawn out (ausge- 
Sihrt). The story of Hagar is a good example of the former, that of Joseph 
of the latter. In the first class note first their shortness; often they are 
only a few verses. This is because those early people could not bear, and 
the early artists had not the ability to create, along story. But what they 
lack in extensiveness they more than make up in intensiveness (p. xxii). 
Take the story of Noah’s drunkenness and see how it falls into sections and 
subsections, so that the simplest mind can grasp it all—I. The events: (1) 
the shamelessness of Canaan; (2) the filial piety of Shem and Japheth. II. 
The speaking: (1) concerning Canaan; (2) concerning Japheth and Shem. 
This is excellent art. All isso clear. Again, we see the limitations of this 
early artist in the fewness of his characters; two or perhaps three appear on 
the stage at once; more he cannot handle. But how skillfully he makes the 
reader understand which is the most important figure, and how simply—by 
speaking most of him. Notice again how very little these characters say. 
This is no accident, but the speaking is intentionally subordinated to the 
action. Only those words which have a direct bearing on the progress of the 
story are retained. Hagar says merely ‘I flee from Sarah my mistress ”’ ; 
the quarreling herdsmen merely ‘‘ the water belongs to us,” etc., etc. For 
everything is action in these stories. We are not told that Abraham was 
hospitable when he saw the three ‘*men’’ before him, but that he invited 
them in; not what Hagar thought, but that she ran away; not that Laban 
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was dazzled by the stranger’s gold, but that he invited him in (p. xxviii). 
This early artist had not the modern idea that the most interesting and 
worthy theme of art is the human mind (Seelenleben); but his childish taste 
preferred to dwell in the objective world. Yet his characters stand before 
us as flesh and blood, for he understood excellently how to find the action 
that would best describe his hero. How could filial reverence be better 
pictured than in the story of Shem and Japheth ; or mother love better than 
in the story of Hagar—she gave drink to her son (xxi. 19), it is not said that 
she herself drank ? This certainly is high art. Note also how fond they 
were of contrasts. Lot greedily chose the fertile valley and came to live in 
acave. Joseph steps from a dungeon to the highest office. Abraham has 
the knife uplifted when his hand is held. Note also how each story has only 
one characteristic of a person ; how the attention is held all through by the 
end being uncertain till we reach it; how everything not bearing on the 
action is left out—no description of scenery, of the outward appearance of 
the characters, no long speeches, no psychological dissections. And the 
progress of the action is splendidly pictured too; in fact this is the chief 
beauty of the stories. Each step follows from the preceding and prepares for 
the next. A famine forces Abram to go down into Egypt. Hefears he may 
be killed on account of his beautiful wife. Therefore he says she is my sister. 
By this deceived, Pharaoh takes her and gives Abram presents. Therefore 
God punishes Pharaoh. In consequence of this Sara is freed, but Abram 
keeps the presents. And yet in such a closely concatenated story several 
different motives may be united. There may Le a play on two or three 
words, with a picture of some phase of domestic life and the origin of some 
cultus places or ceremonies. And in spite of this they are so natural. 
There are no gulfs overleaped, no straining to reach the end, no suggestion 
of improbability. Both teller and hearer regarded them as true history 
(p. xviii). So, concludes Prof. Gunkel, we have in these oldest stories no 
roughly thrown together, clumsy narratives, but a rich, ripely developed art 
(p. XXXVi). 

But Prof. Gunkel’s difficulties are only beginning. We have seen in the 
few examples given above how he has reconstructed these stories before he 
has been able to make this scheme of them. One very important item he 
has entirely overlooked, namely, the simple character of the Hebrew 
language which brings with it a simplicity in narrative, as a predecessor in 
this field recognizes (Herder, Vom Geist der ebraischen Peoesie, 1787). The 
book of Ruth and in part the books of Samuel have many of these charac- 
teristics. Weare not asserting that his analysis isaltogether without value. 
But we are claiming that his deduction from this analysis is both inconsis- 
tent with other parts of his scheme and with probability. It is poor logic 
that finds here a highly developed art and ascribes the shortness of the 
stories to the poverty of the art. And where did such artistically made 
stories come from ? Not from the naive people he taiks of. Indeed he sees 
himself this is impossible and posits at the beginning a poet (p. xviii). But 
the case is no better. For since these are but the few remnants of a multi- 
tude of similar stories, and since they come from different times and places, 
there must have been a multitude of such artists. The most enthusiastic 
Welshman never claimed so much for his native bards. And it is not 
believable that such art came from a time when men were without ‘ the 
mental power to distinguish clearly between the worlds of reality and imagi- 
nation ”’ (p. xviii). The artists must have been very subjective. 

The whole difficulty lies in Prof. Gunkel not seeing tinat this simple and 
natural style (as he rightly describes it) may be, not the result of high art, 
but of nature itself. While the writer was penning these lines he listened 
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to an excellent oration; and it was no more and no less than a big fat 
woman, with arms akimbo, over the way scolding her neighbor. The voice 
was well pitched and flexible; the words flowed as smoothly as ever they 
came from the mouth of Cicero or Demosthenes; and the abandon was per- 
fect. To Prof. Gunkel this would be high art. And whoever has listened 
to a man or woman who was untrammeled by the analytic spirit and the 
self-consciousness of the schools tell of some event that had left a deep im- 
press on his mind—a death or an accident—may have observed the same 
sticking to the point, the same subordination of secondary matters, the same 
simplicity, the same remembering of details (cf. Gen. xviii. 6 ff; xxii. 6) 
that Prof. Gunkel finds such high art. They certainly picture the event 
clearly, but they are not invented for that purpose. They are there simply 
because the event and all connected with it are burnt so deeply on the con- 
sciousness of the story-teller. And so just this style, which Prof. Gunkel 
finds the greatest proof of the falsity of these stories, can be used as proof 
not only that hearer and story-teller believed them true (as he insists), but 
also that the first narrator in those early days unconsciously gave them this 
form because the events had left such a deep impression on his own heart— 
in other words, that the stories are true. That they are capable of analysis 
—what is not ?—that there are imitations—Becket’s reference to the little 
maid of Normandy is beautiful only because it is true to nature—is nothing 
to the contrary. The naturalness of the artificial waterfall in the zoological 
garden at Leipzig is no proof that Niagara was laid out by a landscape 
gardener. 

Prof. Gunkel’s account of the rise of manyof these stories is quite attrac- 
tive. They were invented to answer questions such as naturally rose in the 
mind of a simple people. How does it come that we possess Canaan? Why 
is a certain city called ‘* small” (Zoar) ? Why do we worship at Hebron ? 
Why is the Sabbath holy ? ete. And analogies are not wanting to prove 
that stories do really rise in this way. But if analogy proves anything, the 
stories of Genesis would long ago have been disposed of in half a dozen 
ways. Moreover everything can be niade to answer a question; and Prof. 
Gunkel should have pondered when he saw how easily any one of these 
stories answers half a dozen. Many of the questions, though, to which he 
finds answers may never have existed. Indeed he asks—we think quite 
naively—*‘ What do we know of the sanctuaries at Lahai Roi, at Mahanaim, 
at Mamre, or the cave of Macpelah, except through Genesis ?”’ (p. 219). 
Analogy too will work just as well the other way. The Fourth of July celebra- 
tion did not give rise to the story of the Declaration of Independence. The 
presence of white men in America did not give rise to the story of Columbus’ 
voyage. The celeWration of the Lord’s Supper did not give rise to the story 
in the Gospel. Luther’s room in the Wartburg did not give rise to the story 
of his friendly captivity. Skeleton river got this name because bones were 
found in its bed. So also Hudson river has history behind its name. These 
things are proof, and strong proof, of the origin of such customs and names. 
But, says Prof. Gunkel, these are in the realm of history; in Genesis we deal 
with sagas. We reply, that is what you are to prove, not assume. For since 
names were changed within the memory of these stories (e. y , Bela to Zoar, 
Gen. xiv. 3, or Ephrath to Bethlehem, xlviii. 17), we think it quite possible 
that the cause of this change might be remembered too. And it ill becomes 
one who lays such stress on the antiquity of these stories and on the civiliza- 
tion that existed in those days to say that such matters could not have been 
handed down faithfully. In the Bible the events in the wilderness are passed 
rapidly by, for the same reason that Prof. Gunkel says that two of the three 
days’ journey in Gen. xxii. are passed by—they have nothing to do with the 
writer’s theme. 
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One other matter deserves notice, namely, what Prof. Gunkel calls the 
etymology of names. As is well known, playing on words is very common 
through the whole Old Testament, and we have been inclined to regard these 
‘** etymologies ”’ in Genesis and elsewhere as often mere plays on the sound 
of the name (e. g., ro and spp Gen. iv. 1; 5353 and 553 Gen. xi. 9). Prof. 
Gunkel tells us, however, that we must regard them as the first crude 
attempts of a naive people at philology. But how is it then, that there are 
often two such “ etymologies ”’ for the same word side by side (e. qg., of 
Asher *,yy3 and *3);,wx xxx. 18, or of Zebulun 43; and 53; xxx. 20). There 
are two quite different etymologies, says Prof. Gunkel, each from a separate 
document. Then what of the whole row of ‘‘etymologies’”’ for the name 
Isaac: xviii. 12 Sarah laughs, xvii. 17 Abram laughs, two different ones in 
xxi. 6 and one each in xxi. 9 and xxvi.3? Well, three of these are from the 
three main documents J E P, a fourth (xxvi. 6 b) is from a subdocument 
of J (J b) (how naive the collector must have been !) and—mark the change 
—the story of xxi. 9 and xxvi. 8 are spun out of the name Isaac. But we 
find ourselves unable to believe that any Hebrew, much less the writer of Gen. 
xxix or 1 Sam. i, was so stupid as to think Reuben derived from »3y3 7X 
(Gen. xxix. 32) or Samuel from ypbsw man (LSam. i. 20). We remembera 
godly old Sabbath-school teacher telling his class of the awful sin of Bar Jesus 
(Acts xiii. 6) in calling himself the son of our Lord. Prof. Gunkel appears 
to have made a similar error. Our Lord was not the first to bear the name 
Jesus, and the words “for it is he that shall save their people from their 
sins ”? (Matt. i. 21) could never have been intended as an etymology of the 
name. Abram was not the first to bear this name, nor have we any right to 
think the names of the other patriarchs uncommon, or that the plays on 
them and other names were intended for etymologies. 


Berlin. KERR DUNCAN MACMILLAN, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By BENJAMIN WISNER 
BAcon. 8vo, pp. xv, 285. The Macmillan Co., 1900. 


This is the latest addition to the New Testament Handbooks edited by 
Prof. Shailer Mathews. It goes without saying that whatever comes from 
Dr. Bacon’s pen is scholarly and critical. And this new Introduction is no 
mere re-statement of other men’s views. Confessing the limitations of his 
volume, because of its necessary condensations, the author has not hesitated 
to present views peculiar to himself. He claims to be in some respects more 
conservative than the leading critics, and to have parted company on some 
matters with some of the greatest modern scholars. According to the Pref- 
ace (which, by the way, has been read), Dr. Bacon hopes “ that some of the 
departures will be found to be not a going aside from the cvurse of sober 
criticism, but, to some extent, in advance of it.”’ 

Part I is devoted to ‘‘ Criticism vs. Tradition.’? It may be said, in pass- 
ing, that the author is by nature and bias distinctly against traditional 
views. Indeed, it almost seems as though the mere fact that tradition has 
said thus and so is enough to discount that statement in the author’s esti- 
mation. Under the above topic Chap. i deals with ‘* New Testament Intro- 
duction: the History, Method, Scope and Present State of the Science.” 
This is keenly done, and shows that the writer knows his ground thoroughly. 
Chap. ii treats of the ‘*‘ Growth of Tradition and Formation of the Canon.’’ 
Dr. Bacon believes that ‘‘ the segregation of’a Canon and growth of a tradi- 
tion....had reached a finality, with regard to nearly all the important writ- 
ings of the New Testament, by 200 A.D.” The tradition which had become 
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fixed by Tertullian’s time is ‘‘ partly historical, partly inferential and theo- 
retical, with a liberal element of legend.”’ 

Part II deals with the Pauline Epistles, which are divided into the Epistles 
of the First Period ; those of the Captivity ; and the Secondary Canon of Paul- 
ine Epistles, viz., the Pastoral Epistles and Hebrews. Dr. Bacon accepts 
the South Galatian theory, and holds that the Epistle to the Galatians was 
written from Corinth in 50 A.D., thus making it the earliest Epistle. It was 
followed closely by 1 and 2 Thessalonians. As to the Corinthian letters, it is 
held that there were four of these, namely: (1.) 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1 plus, calling 
for separation from heathen pollutions, referred to in 1 Cor. v. 9, and an- 
swered by the Corinthians with a request for further explanation as to con- 
jugal relations with heathen and eidw/d0ura, (2.) Our 1 Corinthians. (3.) The 
painful letter of forced self-commendation, 2 Cor, x. 1-13: 10 plus. (4.) Our2 
Corinthians, less the exceptions noted. Romans was written in 55; though 
Chap. 16 is a separate letter of commendation addressed to the Church at 
Ephesus. Paul’s imprisonment in Rome was 58-60 A.D. In that period are 
to be placed the Epistles of the Captivity. Under the head of the ‘* Second- 
ary Canon of Pauline Epistles ” the Pastoral Epistles are treated. Of these 
it is said that they are characterized in part by the desultory, general, some- 
times incoherent structure of ecclesiastical compilations rather than Paul’s 
close-knit, logical sequence.’’ While there are genuine Pauline fragments 
in these, our author, speaking of the un-Pauline words in them, affirms that 
their phenomena are connected with a historical situation which belongs to 
the close of the century. They positively demonstrate an un-Pauline ele- 
ment in all three Epistles, but most strongly in 1 Timothy and Titus, 

Part III deals with the Catholic Epistles except the Johannine. Of these 
1 Peter is held to be the letter of a disciple of Paul. ‘‘ All things considered 
1 Peter may still represent to us the adoptive work of Peter, writing by 
Silvanus from Rome to the churches of Paul in Asia.’’ James is pronounced 
‘¢a homily, or perhaps, better, a series of somewhat disconnected homileti- 
cal excerpts.’’ Its superscription is ‘* both ill-fitting and historically inappli- 
cable....a mistaken conjecture.”’ Jude is summarily rejected as being from 
the brother of our Lord. Speaking of it and James, Dr. Bacon writes: 
‘“* While we must needs believe that actual brothers of Jesus would have 
‘something to say of Him and as from Him, we are more attentive to hear 
the exhortation of nameless later preachers against the worldliness and false 
teaching,....if we know they are not attempting to impose upon their read- 
ers by false pretences.’”? 2 Peter is Jude in an expanded form_and with 
additions, dating anywhere from 100 to 150 A.D. 

Part IV. dealing with the Historical Books, treats first of ‘* The Synoptic 
Tradition,” keenly discussing the question. The oral tradition and direct 
dependence theories are pronounced helpless to solve the problems. ‘ The 
common material of Matthew and Mark requires the assumption of at least 
one underlying written source.”?’ The narrative material of Matthew is 
simply that of Mark transferred to form a framework for the masses of dis- 
courses. The relation of Matthew and Luke to Mark is inexplicable, save 
on the theory of a mutually independent employment of this proto-gospel or 
gospels. ‘‘A compilation of Logia by the Apostle Matthew, early current 
in many forms, and the biography of Mark, constitute the foundation of the 
Gospel tradition of later times and two of the most important sources of 
Luke.”? Turning, second, to the ‘‘ Synoptic Writers,’’ our author holds that 
Matthew wrote Aramaic Logia. But ‘‘ the very scheme of. our Canonical 
Matthew is such as no apostle could possibly have framed.”’ Portions of it, 
such as Chaps. i, ii, xxviii. 9-11, etc., are markedly of ‘‘ apocryphal and 
legendary character.” ‘The final recast of the gospel, besides absorbing 
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the whole of Mark, has thrown the material into an artificial numerical 
scheme, and left innumerable marks of editorial manipulation and piecing.”’ 
It may be interesting to note the final word of Dr. Bacon on Matthew: 
‘© That which is of supreme importance to us, however, is the admirable 
fidelity with which the teaching of Jesus is reproduced, scarcely altered 
even by the crucial events of 66-70 A.D. The few exceptions are mostly 
mere minute alterations or resettings of genuine sayings.’? Of Mark it is 
said that it ‘‘ represents in the main compilation and redaction rather than 
original composition. Apparently he aimed to reédit for the benefit of 
readers familiar with the ‘teachings’ several existing unauthoritative ac- 
counts of the ‘doings,’ with such additions and enrichments as his special 
relations with Peter enabled him to give.’? The Third Gospel is also a mere 
compilation, which seems in its present form to come from the hand of a late 
redactor. The only part of Acts that comes from Luke is the Diary. Mark 
underlies the Gospel. ‘‘ Remove the Diary and Mark, and the general char- 
acteristics appear tenfold more salient, and these seem to point rather to a 
believing Hellenistic Jew of the same type and period as the author of Mat- 
thew, though a far more skillful and cultured writer.”’ The Acts belongs to 
a time late in Domitian’s reign (81-96 A.D.). 

Part V treats of the Johannine Writings. Of these the Apocalypse comes 
from John and dates from 93-96. In the Fourth Gospel there is a good deal 
of genuine Johannine material. This genuine material was worked over by 
the author of the three Epistles that have been ascribed to John. Then last 
of all there was the final compiler and author of the Appendix, who is re- 
sponsible for the confusion and transposition of the whole material. (Dr. 
Bacon would rearrange our Canonical John with the help of Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron. See a late number of the American Journal of Theology.) The 
Epistles are dated from 95 to 100, and the Gospel from 100 to 110 A.D. 

It is hard to do complete justice to any author in a brief review. It will 
repay one to examine carefully the whole work of our author. The question 
forces itself forward, If many of the conclusions of Dr. Bacon are true, will 
not the time come when it will be necessary in the interest of truth to issue 
the New Testament in a totally different form than at present? Is it right 
to allow these Writings to go forth in this form? Ought we not to furnish 
the uninitiated with some kind of an index that will indicate to them upon 
what they may rely, and show them what is false? But who would assume 
to make such an index ? Or possibly better yet, we ought to have an expur- 
gated edition of the New Testament, one that would show on what we may 
depend as coming from some definite and reliable source. After all what is 
the source of authority ? 

San Francisco, Cal. JOHN HENRY KERR. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FouR GOSPELS. By HERBERT 
MorTIMER Luckcock, D.D., Dean of Litchfield. Pp. xvi, 278. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1900. 


The author of this book has been accustomed to deliver courses of lectures 
each year to the clergy in different parts of his diocese. These lectures 
have always been upon theological themes. Of these courses one which had 
to do with the consideration of the Four Gospels awakened especial interest. 
In response to a request for their publication, the author herein presents 
these lectures in a more developed and permanent shape. 

The design of the book is to stimulate more direct study of the individual 
Gospels, in order that there may be a more intelligent grasp of their specific 
teachings. The author thinks that there is a tendency to read books of de- 
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votion rather than to study The Book. In accordance with his design, Dr. 
Luckcock presents us with a most reverent and appreciative consideration of 
the specific characteristics of the Gospels. The author is not always wedded 
to old ideas, as, e.g., when he would assign the emblem of the Man to Mat- 
thew, and the Lion to Mark. And it is interesting to note that he depre- 
cates the too ready rejection of all Legendary Lore, contending that it is 
possible in the midst of even medizval legends to find ‘‘a great truth or 
principle lying at the bottom which is worth bringing to light.’’ He also 
lays particular stress on ‘“‘the paramount importance of dogmatic teaching 
as we find it illustrated on every page of John’s Gospel.” 

The introductory chapters are on the ‘‘ Sources of the Gospels,’’ which he 
believes to have been ‘ oral tradition and written documents,” the former of 
which was far more extensive, although the latter also played an important 
part. The Synoptists ‘‘had not only the current tradition to fall back upon, 
but also written histories, both fragmentary and continuous.’ These as the 
earlier Gospels ‘* were naturally simple in their teaching, but as time advanced 
the Fourth Gospel embraced a wider area and entered into deep doctrinal 
truths.’? The author holds that ‘the Holy Spirit exercised supreme control 
in the selection of the Evangelists. ...and seeing what a complex and mani- 
fold life they had to describe, they were chosen for their special fitness to 
interpret different phases of it.’’ None the less, however, does Dr. Luck- 
cock hold to the individuality of the Evangelists, each presenting his own 
individual conception of Christ’s person. 

The main portion of the book is occupied in setting forth these individual 
conceptions. Each Gospel is taken up in its order and carefully studied. 
To show the method of treatment, it may be noted that under Matthew he 
considers the ‘* Authorship of the First Gospel,’’ ‘“* Jewish Features in the 
Gospel,’’ the ‘*‘ Jewish Estimate of Dreams,”’ the ‘‘ Fulfillment of Messianic 
Prophecy,’’ the ‘‘ Kingdom of Christ’s Church.”’ 

All the critical problems which arise in connection with the study of the 
Gospels are passed over. Asarule the most conservative traditional views 
are maintained. The special purpose of the book naturally excludes much 
critical investigation. No new views are presented. The sacramentarian- 
ism of the author appears occasionally. 

One might be tempted to ask whether there is a place for this book. To 
this it may be answered that there is always a place for' reverent and appre- 
ciative studies of the Gospel. The book should stimulate those who read it 
t ca more careful study of the Gospel narrative. While it may not help to 
volve doubts, it will certainly not create any, and that could not be said of a 
good many of the publications appearing these days. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. JOHN H. KERR. 


III.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. Its Epochs, Episodes, Leaders, and Dis- 
tinctive Characteristics. (Being the Baird Lecture for 1899.) By the 
late ALEXANDER F. MITCHELL, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Church History in St. Andrew’s University. Edited by D. Hay Flem- 
ing; LL.D. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author by James 
Christie, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xliv, 318. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1900. 


A course of lectures on the Scottish Reformation by Dr. Mitchell would 
in any circumstances be greeted with the liveliest interest. He has been 
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more widely known, perhaps, as a student of the Second Reformation. Yet 
his editions of Gau’s The Right Vay to the Kingdome of Heuine, and the 
Wedderburnes’ The Gude and Godlie Ballatis, together with certain magazine 
articles bearing on certain phases of the earlier movement, have given inti- 
mation of the thoroughness of his researches into the documents that em- 
body the history of that movement also. And the patience in research, bal- 
ance of judgment, width of view and care and prudence in statement which 
have marked all his work, naturally raise high expectations when they are 
turned to the exposition of the perplexing problems that vex the historian 
of the Reformation in Scotland. 

This natural interest in the present volume is pathetically reinforced by 
the circumstances in which it was produced. ‘‘ Few men,’ remarks Dr. 
Hay Fleming in his Preface, ‘‘ have shown more indomitable application to 
an arduous duty, amid physical weakness and bodily pain, than did the 
author of these lectures in their preparation and revision.’’ It was in the 
perfecting of them ‘‘ that he employed his time ’’—so his biographer tells us 
—‘* while confined in bed during the protracted and painful illness through 
which he passed.”? He had entered on the last stage of his malady when 
they were read for him by his friend and former student, Prof. Robertson of 
Glasgow—whose own praises are in all the churches; “ the closing one, in- 
deed, having been delivered but afew days before his death.’’ And the 
printed volume comes to us asa legacy from his dead hand; edited by his 
friend and fellow-student of the great topics of which it treats, Dr. D. 
Hay Fleming ; and embalming his memory ina touching biographical sketch 
from the hand of another friend and fellow-worker—Dr. James Christie—in 
conjunction with whom he had edited the “ Records of the Commissions 
of the General Assembly’’ during the eventful years 1646-1650. We feel, as 
we take it in hand, something of the sad interest with which we contemplate 
the memorial of a departed friend. We turn over its pages with a just pride 
that his monument is worthy of his high gifts and his great reputation. 

For the book proves on opening it—what indeed we all had expected it to 
prove—a distinct contribution to our knowledge of the Scottish Reformation. 
It cannot be called, it is quite true, exactly a history of the Reformation in 
Scotland. It lacks completeness, if so looked at. But it does not lack 
thoroughness when looked at as what it really is,—chapters of the history of 
the Scottish Reformation. Says Dr. Hay Fleming in the Preface, in the 
course of such a judicious estimation of its quality as his own extensive 
knowledge of the subject-matter treated eminently prepares him for: ‘‘ The 
present volume is valuable in several ways, not the least of these being that 
it embodies, on many obscure and important points, the matured views of 
one of the most competent and cautious of historical students—of one who 
grudged no time and spared no labor in eliciting and elucidating the truth.” 
Nothing impresses the reader more strongly, as he turns over these pages, 
than that he is getting well considered and matured views—opinions formed 
after thorough research and through careful thought, with the whole body of 
opinion fully before the mind. Occasionally this imparts a slight polemic 
flavor to the narrative: the author writes with the consciousness that he has 
not merely a story to tell but certain representations concerning the story he is 
telling to refute. But Dr. Mitchell’s polemics are always mild-spirited, and 
Dr. Mitchell’s results are always prudently reached and guardedly stated. 
He will so far carry his reader with him as to impress him in every instance 
that he is speaking out of full knowledge and in a sincere effort to enunciate 
the truth. One feels safe under Dr. Mitchell’s guidance. 

The plan of the lectures leads to particularly full treatment of two 
elements in the history of the Scotch Refofmation—the outstanding person- 
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alities in whom its progress was expressed, and the ecclesiastical documents 
in which its principles were embodied. We have chapters on Patrick Ham- 
ilton, George Wishart, Knox, Alesius. And we have chapters on the Con- 
fession of 1560, the Book of Common Order, and the First and Second Books 
of Discipline. Whatever is more than this is incidental and comparatively 
negligible,—barring the noble opening chapter in which “ the nature and 
need of the Reformation ’’ movement in general is finely characterized. ‘* It 
was,’’ says Dr. Mitchell with a fervor born of true appreciation, ‘* no mere 
effort to get quit of acknowledged scandals, which had long been grieved 
over, but never forcibly dealt with; no mere desire to lop off a few later 
accretions, which had gathered around and obscured the faith once deliv- 
ered to the Saints; no mere ‘return to the Augustinian or the Nicene, or 
the ante-Nicene age;’ but a vast progress beyond any previous age since the 
death of St. John,--a deeper plunge into the meaning of revelation than 
had been made by Augustine, or Anselm, or St. Bernard, or 4 Kempis, or 
Wycliffe, or Tauler.” Are the children of the Reformation always careful 
to remember the element of positive advance, we do not say which the Ref- 
ormation contains in itself, but by which the Reformation is characterized ? 
How truly it is just Christianity coming to its rights? Dr. Mitchell’s pre- 
liminary chapter is certainly calculated to open the eyes blind to this great 
and constitutive fact, by virtue of which the Reformation was what it was. . 

Dr. Mitchell’s biographical chapters are sustained attempts to bring the 
characters by which the Reformation in Scotland was advanced or adorned 
before his readers in their real peculiarities and with exact regard to their 
actual characteristics. It is not indeed in a cold and dry light that he would 
stand them for our contemplation: as he was not a man who could contem- 
plate vice without indignation, neither was he one who could contemplate 
virtue without admiration ; and he appears to have seen no reason why he 
should suppress either the movement or the expression of his natural feel- 
ings as he contemplated the actions of those who move across his canvas. 
But exact accuracy in his perception and estimation of characteristics and 
character was evidently his ambition and to a very unusual degree his attain- 
ment. In dealing with these characters, in this quest of the truth concern- 
ing them, he has not refused to look also at the opinions of others; and he 
has often been compelled by a sheer sense of justice to defend the subjects 
of his portraiture from injurious imputations. There is Knox, for example: 
what calumnies it was necessary to refute before this man could be placed 
before us in all his grandeur! And there is George Wishart: it was need- 
ful to separate him from his unsavory double with whom he has been persist- 
ently and brilliantly confounded, in order that he might be appreciated at 
his true worth. It is enough to say that Dr. Mitchell’s evident devotion to 
the exact facts and incapacity for special pleading, combine with his equally 
evident fullness and precision of knowledge to give the reader profound con- 
fidence in his portraitures ; and he who would really know these heroes of the 
Scotch Reformation must not content himself until he has read these pages. 
The biographical chapters culminate in the extended account given in the 
last of them of Alexander Alesius,—a Scottish scholar whom his native 
country has forgotten, but whom, as Dr. Mitchell makes us all to see, Scot- 
land cannot afford to forget. This chapter alone would be sufficient to give 
the volume a high place among really informing works on the Scottish 
Reformation. 

It is, however, rather in the chapters on the Reformation documents that 
the real Dr. Mitchell is most in evidence, and in these the book undoubtedly 
attains its highest level. We have nowhere else such an informing and 
such a judicious discussion of the Scottish Reformation-formularies. The 
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chapter on the Confession of 1560, for example, is perfect in its kind; and 
brings out with exact care the actual character of the document—rebutting 
thereby the odd use that hassometimes been made—or attempted to be made 
—of it in contrast with the Westminster Confession. Dr. Mitchell shows 
the full agreement that exists between the two documents in doctrinal con- 
tent; and insists even on the manifest superiority of the later document to 
the older, and that not merely in moderation of language but in more im- 
portant elements also. ‘* The old Confession,” he remarks, *‘ can advance 
no claim to the terse English style, the logical accuracy, the judicial calmness 
and intimate acquaintance with early patristic theology which characterize 
that mature product of the faith and thought of the more learned Puritans 
of the South.” ‘‘ I am not ashamed to avow,” he adds, ‘‘that it has long 
appeared to me that there is something to be said in favor of the opinion that 
Scottish Presbyterianism gained quite as much as, nay, more than, it lost by 
being brought into contact with the broader, richer, and decidedly more 
catholic spirit of the South, and adding to its earlier symbolical books those 
which it still holds in common with almost all the orthodox Presbyterians 
of the Anglo-Saxon race.’’ The account of **The Book of Common 
Order’’ is equally careful and informing: and it incidentally sets aside a 
common misapprehension as to the use of set forms of prayer in Reformation 
Scotland. It isthe First Book of Discipline, however, that among the Refor- 
mation formularies of Scotland is especially the object of Dr. Mitchell’s 
admiration: and of it he gives a long and sympathetic account—in the 
course of which he has something illuminating to say of the relation of the 
Scottish ‘*‘ Superintendents ”’ to ‘* Bishops.’? To the Second Book of Disci- 
pline, on the other hand, he appears to us to do something less than justice ; 
he seems indeed not to estimate Melville’s sturdy assertion of the autonomy 
of the Church in its own sphere as sympathetically as is his wont. We can- 
not suspect him of cherishing somewhere hidden in his heart an “ Erastian 
leaven ;” but we are bound to confess that he appears to interpret the decla- 
rations of the rights of the Church embraced in this document with less 
than his usual detachment and generosity. Students of the history of the 
Presbyterian polity will find in the remarks on the * Eldership ”’ or ‘‘ Pres- 
bytery ” in this discussion, some very valuable guidance. 

We lay down the book with a sense of substantial benefit received from 
its perusal. It does not in itself give us a complete and rounded account of 
the Scottish Reformation. But it does give us a well.sifted commentary on 
certain elements and phases of the movement in Scotland, without which no 
professed history of the Scottish Reformation ought henceforth to be read. 
A body of nine appendices at the end of the volume supplies a series of doc- 
uments and a number of details which support statements in the text. 
Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


IV.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION AND RECONCILIATION. 
By ALBRECHT RitrscHL. The Positive Development of the Doctrine. 
English Translation. Edited by H. RK. Mackintosh, D.Phil., Minister 
of the Free Church, Tayport, and A. B. Macaulay, M.A., Minister of 
the East Free Church, Forfar. Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark, 1900. 8vo, 
pp. xii, 673. Imported by Charles Scribher’s Sons, New York. Price 
$4, net. 


In this large and solid volume the English student of theology has at last 
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his opportunity to judge of Ritschl for himself. .He has been hearing and 
reading about this epoch-making master and he has been not a little be- 
wildered by the variant views, pro and con, which have been advanced con- 
cerning him. The books of a number of the accredited disciples of the 
master have come to hand in English, but now we are to welcome the 
greatest book of the great Ritschl himself. Herrmann’s Communion with 
God, Kaftan’s The Truth of the Christian Religion, and Harnack’s History of 
Dogma have found their way into our language and these are all regarded 
as representative, in a general way, of the Ritscblian theology. Nor have 
we been without a very respectable literature of our own upon the subject, 
embracing, notably, Professor Orr’s The Ritschlian Theology and the 
Evangelical Faith, Mr. A. E. Garvie’s The Ritschlian Theology, and Principal! 
Simon’s translation of Stihlin’s Kant, Lotze and Ritschl. Indeed, we must 
correct ourselves in this, that this is not the first of Ritschl’s own writings 
that has been translated into English; for as long ago as 1872 there was 
published the first of the three volumes of the work of which this is the 
third, having been translated by J. S. Black under the title, A Critical His- 
tory of the Christian Doctrine of Justijication and Reconciliation. 
Connoisseurs in Ritschl assure us that this is an excellent product of the 
translator’s work. In order to comprehend Ritschl’s ponderous and opaque 
style it is necessary to master two languages: one must know German and 
then one must learn Ritschl. Undoubtedly his books are great, and not the 
least evidence of their greatness is in the fact that in spite of an obscure and 
provokingly intricate style, his thought has somehow worked its way out 
and so mightily influenced the thinking of the times. Emerson was not far 
wrong when he said that a great deal of valuable time is saved by availing 
ourselves of good translations. We are thankful for this translation and 
henceforth oracular utterances concerning Ritschl may be discounted among 
those who can read good, but very heavy, English. It has been counted a 
test of competent theological scholarship in this country that one should 
have at least a smattering of the German and should thus be able to go 
directly to the fons et origo of the great modern streams of theological ten- 
dency. Principal Simon says, in the translator’s preface to the brilliant 
book which he has given us, ‘*‘ What Germany thinks to-day, Britain will 
begin to think to-morrow ;”* and we may add that America will not be 
longer than the next morning in joining the procession. When Tiibingen 
and Gittingen take snuff there are not a few amongst us who will prepare 
to sneeze, and the spring styles in theology at Berlin and Leipzig, like the 
latest Parisian fashions in hats and gowns, will certainly not be later than 
the next season after in reaching the remotest centres of American theo- 
logical activity. We have no disposition to dispute the well-earned primacy 
of the Fatherland in critical and historical research. German scholars have 
taught the world a lesson in patient and painstaking study. We do not 
begrudge honors where honors are so fairly won. But we do plead for a 
larger measure of theological self-respect, for a more generous recognition 
of the fact that no land or language has a monopoly upon the Word of God 
or upon the truth which makes men free; and that a good, strong, persistent 
and adequately supported effort in propria persona is vastly more to be de- 
sired than a timid suspecting of our own ground and a wistful harking back 
for the echoes of an alien land. The tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil may grow to its noblest dimensions in Germany, but not all they who 
have gone hither to pluck its tempting fruit have come back to us unspoiled 
for the Lord’s work at home. Germanized American students, imbibing at 
the university fountains of Lutheran or Laissez-faire theology, have not 
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been an unalloyed boon to the Reformed Churches in America, and while, to 
be sure, we can never knew too much if what we know be true, yet we do 
well to heed the wise wit’s advice not to know so much that “ ain’t so.” 

This volume, however, does not introduce us to all the treasures of 
Ritschl’s work. It is but a part of his greatest book. The first part men- 
tioned above presents a historical survey of the subject of Justification and 
Reconciliation; the second isa treatment of it from the Biblical point of 
view ; and here we have the author’s positive and systematic development of 
the doctrine. It has often been said of Ritschl that he was greatest as a 
systematic theologian ; and although he is constantly drawing upon the his- 
torical method, we may be sure that we here see him at his best. He him- 
self assures us, in the preface to his third edition (p. viii), that any one who 
would read this volume apart from the other two ‘increases his own diffi- 
culty in understanding it.’? It is not uncommon, nor perhaps unreasonable, 
for an author to insist that everything he says should be understood in the 
light of everything else he has written ; and yet, we are assured upon excel- 
lent authority, that ‘‘in this volume we have a faithful reproduction of 
Ritschl’s principal work ; and that, in founding on it, we are in practically 
as good a position for judging of the system as those who have access to the 
original. In some respects we are even more favorably situated, for in read- 
ing so extensive and cumbrous a book one may catch points in English 
which are apt to be overlooked in exploring at first hand the dense jungles 
of the German.’** And yet, it is not in the form of a comprehensive system 
that this book comes to us so much as of a mere monograph. It is an essay 
on ‘‘ Justification ;”’ only, we are to remember that this doctrine is with 
Ritschl the fundamental principium of all theology, or to give his own 
words, ‘the fundamental principle of Christianity as a religion, through 
which all other corresponding functions first become possible’ (p. 120). 
Speaking generally, then, the book presents Christianity as a soteriological 
religion. However, it is not a circle with a single centre, namely, Redemp- 
tion ; it is an ellipse with two foci, Redemption and the Kingdom of God. 
These two foci are regarded as distinguishable, though inseparable ; and in 
these two ideas we have the key to the Ritschlian theology. 

This doctrine of justification which is so fundamental, what isit? The 
traditional and, we must still maintain, the correct conception of it contem- 
plates God as Judge. To justify is a judicial, a forensic act. But not so 
Ritschl. He makes justilication, forgiveness and pardon substantially the 
same thing. That thing is extra-judicial. ‘* The extra-judicial bestowal of 
pardon can alone be regarded as the specific form of the judgment of justi- 
fication, the judicial acceptance of the satisfaction of the law through a 
substitute being but the presupposition of that judgment” (p. 89). The 
argument, to be sure, is a very suggestive and able one, but we cannot get 
anything out of it which is not confusing. He regards God as a ruler first 
of all. This attribute ‘tis absolutely superior to His attribute as Law- 
giver’ (p. 92). The only sense in which we may speak of God as judge is 
in His ** vindicating the rights of His people” (p. 94). This, of course, fits 
in with the other focus, namely, the Kingdom of God. And it holds true of 
Christ also. His Kingship is the great thing. His prophethood and priest- 
hood are wholly suboidinate to His kingship; indeed, in many respects ‘ the 
doctrine of the three offices spells failure ” (p. 431). Now we understand it 
to be the function of a judge to justify and a sovereign ruler to pardon. 
Ritschl’s justification is simply pardon. It cannot but be confusing to 
ignore the distinction between justification, which is declaring just upon 
adequate rational and evidential grounds, and pardon, which is remitting the 
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penalty of an offense, and forgiveness, which is to consent to regard the 
offender as he would have been regarded if the offense had never been com- 
mitted. That Ritschl’s justification is nothing more than gubernatorial 
pardon is perfectly clear from these words: ‘* The ground of justification, or 
forgiveness of sins, is the benevolent, gracious, merciful purpose of God to 
vouchsafe to sinful men the privilege of access to Himself’? (p. 108). God’s 
benevolent desire to remove the alienation between Himself and the sinner 
is the sole ground. That is all. Mr. Garvie states the case generally but 
accurately when he says, ‘‘ While, according to the orthodox view, the 
sinner is forgiven for the sake of what Christ has done, according to Ritschl’s 
view he is forgiven for the sake of what he may become as a citizen of the 
kingdom.’’* It is a governor’s pardon of a criminal, not on account of 
something, but only in order to something. We look in vain for the right- 
eousness of Christ, the only true ground of our justification. Retribution 
is denied to be a religious conception. Fiat justitia, pereat mundus, is not 
to be spoken of God. ‘ God’s righteousness is His self-consistent and un- 
deviating action in behalf of the salvation of the members of His com- 
munity; in essence [but what, ipso judice, can we know about the ‘ essence’ 
of anything ?] it is identical with His grace’ (pp. 473, 474). Theauthor dis- 
countenances the Grotian theory, and yet it is not easy to distinguish be- 
tween the fundamental postulates of that and of hisown. God forgives sin 
because He wants to. Itisasovereign prerogative. To be sure, as with 
Grotius, there are certain interests to be safeguarded, but in the benevolent 
impulse to forgive is the compleie rationale of Ritschl’s justification. Like- 
wise, when Christ forgave sins, He did it in order to bring men into the 
same close relations with God which He sustained, ‘‘ so that their sins should 
present no obstacle to their trust in God and God’s communion with them ”’ 
(p. 542). How far this professedly loyal Lutheran has departed from the 
conceptions of the great Reformer may be seen from the definition of faith 
which we find: ‘‘ Faith is emotional conviction of the harmony between the 
Divine purposes and the most intimate interests of man’ (p. 101). This» 
whether viewed epistemologically or spiritually, is one of the most astonish- 
ing sentences in the book. It reduces faith to a mere cosmical theory, an 
emotional attitude toward the world rather than toward the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We must insist that it is only by a forced construction that his 
champions can classify Ritschl elsewhere than with the Socinians, concerning 
whom he says that they were the first to dispute the relation between the 
forgiveness of sins and the death of Christ (see p. 536). 

But we go on to consider the other one of the foci, the Kingdom of God. 
This, though a regulative idea, is final and supreme. It is the summum 
bonum. Itis ‘*the ground of blessedness, while at the same time it is the 
task to which the Christian is called ”’ (p. 35). It is grounded in the Divine 
love. It does not comprehend all men, but some. Ritschlianism is not uni- 
versalism. Christ, as the only God and all the God we know, is the King of 
this kingdom. It embodies the highest ideals for the Christian’s aims and 
presents the highest incentives for his activities. It is the only and universal 
ground of all ethical conduct. Religion is essentially social; justification is 
of the community, as such. Individual election is a contradiction. Every 
thought given to individual interest detracts from devotion to the Kingdom 
of God. This Kingdom is to be distinguished from the Church, though 
they have much in common (p. 285). The education-of-humanity theory is 
applied to all history. While reconciliation has its ground in the love of 
God, it has its end in the Kingdom of God. Christ is King and He aims so 
to ally and identify His own people with Him that they shalk become free 
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from evil and Kings with Him. Sin stands asa negative presupposition of 
reconciliation. Original sin lacks exegetical warrant, is an obsolete fancy 
of Augustine, and must give way to the new idea of the ‘*‘ Kingdom of Sin” 
(p. 344). The development of the Christian religion is but the growth of 
the Kingdom of God in the progress of time. 

It is obvious that Ritschl’s point of departure from the traditional doc- 
trine of soteriology is in this very conception of justification. That a true 
system might be built up from this principium is not to be disputed, but our 
contention is that what is here presented is not ‘‘ Justification”? at all. It 
is not a revision but a reversion of it. In this form it has always been 
refused status or sanction throughout evangelical Christendom. ‘The whole 
outlook is telic, not rational; utilitarian, not justificatory. God is often 
presented as a loving Father as well as a sovereign ruler; He is always 
benevolent, kind, indulgent: justice is unknown to Him. Whether regal or 
paternal, His love is the impulse, the motive and the ground of all He does 
tosave men. With all the unmistakable emphasis that is elsewhere placed 
upon Christ, it seems to us that, soteriologically, this doctrine simply omits 
“the only begotten Son” from John iii. 16: God so loved the world that 
whosoever believeth upon Him, hath everlasting life. But the supreme ex- 
pression of God’s love is not in the gift of life to His people but in the gift 
of His Son, for the sake of whom and on the ground of whose righteous- 
ness that gift of life is bestowed. 

There are some very conspicuous omissions in the development of the 
author’s thought. Concerning the sources of religious data, we find not 
much. Inspiration and Scriptural canonicity go unmentioned. The con- 
sciousness of believers is a necessary factor in the interpretation of the 
teachings of Christ (p. 1). The full compass of His historical actuality is 
discoverable only in the faith of the Christian community ; indeed, we are . 
able to understand spiritual truths only ‘‘ so far as we consciously and inten- 
tionally reckon ourselves members of the community which Christ has 
founded” (p. 4, italics ours). Even the words of Christ Himself must 
share their authority with ‘the correlative representations of the original 
consciousness of the community.” It is quite in harmony with this attitude 
of respect for the validity and authority of the Christian consciousness that 
the author is much given to tracing the genealogy of the doctrines; he is 
constantly discussing the confessional standards of Lutheranism, for, as Dr. 
Flint has said, Ritschlianism ‘claims to be thoroughly evangelical and 
Lutheran ;’’* and Ritsch] contends that he is bringing out again the pure and 
primitive principles of the Protestant Reformation. 

As to the well-known presuppositions of the Ritschlian theology, this 
volume has little to say. They appear more fully in the author’s Theologie 
und Metaphysik. The three European systems of epistemology are named, 
the Platonic, the Kantian and the Lotzian (pp. 19, 20), and he explicitly 
accepts the last. We understand that the distinction between the second and 
the third, in so far as theological bearings are concerned, however, is very 
much of the nature of a refinement, and certainly the negative side of 
Kant betrays itself in the pages of this book. Ritschl’s epistemology is a 
franchise for some of his most distinctive positions. ‘* The general concep- 
tion of religion should be used regulatively,’’ not “ constitutively”? (vo. 196, 
italics his). That sounds like Sir William Hamilton and gives the note for 
agnosticism later on. The whole Ritschlian theology is certainly, and may 
we not say confessedly, phenomenological. Could the doctrine of relativity 
of knowledge have a clearer application to religious cognition than we find 
in these words: ‘*‘ People say we must know the nature of God and Christ 
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ere we can ascertain their worth forus.... the truth rather is that we 
know the nature of God and Christ only in their worth for us” (p. 212) ? 
Could theological positivism be more plainly avowed, with its usual plausible 
special pleading, than in these words: ‘‘ These teachers must first of all be 
good enough to tell us (sic) what Christ's Godhead in its eternal essence is— 
what it is in its eternal relation to God ; then it will be time enough to dis- 
cuss whether and in what way this attribute is for us savingly effective and 
actually revealed ”’ (p. 899) ? Could Prof. Huxley have asked for a more thor- 
ough Christological agnosticism than we get in these words: ‘‘As bearer of the 
perfect revelation, Christ is given us that we may believeon Him. When we 
do believe on Him, we find Him to be the Revealer of God. But the correla- 
tion of Christ with God His Fatker is not a scientific explanation. And asa 
theologian one ought to know that the fruitless clutching after such explana- 
tions only serves to obscure the recognition of Christ as the perfect revelation 
of God’? (p. 452)? Now, does not the history of Christianity prove that religious 
agnosticism almost invariably ends in irreligion ? We do not think that the 
charge of sophistry or frivolity can be justly made against Ritschl; and yet, 
he seems to us to make an argument which is little better than frivolous in 
answer to the charge that he has taurht that Christ isa ‘“‘ mere man.”? We 
give his own words: ‘‘ For by a mere man (if I ever used the expression) 
I should mean a material entity apart from every characteristic of 
spiritual and moral personality. I am far from regarding any one even of 
my opponents as a mere man, for I assume, in every one of them, some 
good results of upbringing and some measure of moral worth. That I speak 
of Christ at all only in so far as His personal character as the Bearer of the 
revelation of God comes into account, surely no one who has read what I[ 
have written will deny. At the least, therefore, it is a proof of incom- 
petence and hasty judgment when my opponents maintain that I regard 
Christ as a mere man, and deny His Godhead ”’ (pp. 397, 398). Wecan take 
our choice: either Christ was a ‘‘ material entity apart from every character- 
istic of spiritual and moral personality,’ or He was more than a ‘* mere 
man.”? What, in all this, differentiates Christ, essentially, from all other 
men? But when the Ritschlian hears the word ‘ essentially,’’? he refuses to 
answer. The old syllogism is reversed nowadays and it now runs in this 
wise: ‘* All men are divine; Jesus was a man; therefore Jesus was divine.”’ 
To be sure, Christ was unique as perfectly realizing God’s purpose and 
revealing His nature, but what all this means or involves the Ritschlian 
forbids us to ask—it is too hard a problem. Ritschl argues that the God- 
head of Christ cannot be gotten by sound exegesis from the New Testament ; 
he says there are two lines of teaching concerning Christ: one presents Him 
as xipioc, and the other belongs to the sphere of the special yvaoe— that is, 
of intellectual cognition, which creates problems rather than solves them ”’ 
(p. 401). Prof. Orr is certainly within the bounds of truth when he says 
that Ritschl’s teachings concerning miracles are very vague and uncertain. 
The Spirit of God is refined away, if we are able to understand his language. 
‘The Spirit of God is the knowledge God has of Himself, as of His own 
self-end. The Holy Spirit denotes in the New Testament the Spirit of God, 
in so far as the latter is the ground of that knowledge of God and that 
specific moral and religious life which exists in the Christian community ”’ 
(p. 471). ‘* The Holy Spirit cannot be regarded as a substance, nor is He 
represented in the New Testament as the divine means of the-regeneration 
of the individual as limited to the beginning of the new religious life” 
(p. 605). John iii. 5, and Titus ili. 5, refer to the renovation of Israel’s 
common life which Ezekiel (xxxvi. 25ff) proclaims. Just exactly how 
Ritschl knows that the Holy Spirit is not to be regarded as a substance he 
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does not tell us; this is one of many instances where agnosticism becomes 
dogmatic. If he knows that He must not be so regarded, why should we 
not know that He is to be so regarded, in case it be so? But this is precisely 
what he denies. His own principles cut away from under his feet all right 
to affirm that the Holy Spirit is not to be regarded asa substance. His 
words on p. 471 would seem to show that his eaily Hegelianism never com- 
pletely lost its hold upon his thinking. Akin to all this and consequent 
upon it is Ritschl’s characteristic distinction between theoretic and value 
judgments, which, according to Prof. Orr, ‘‘ best expresses the real genius 
of his theology.”* This feature of his system is too well known to call for 
any discussion and many of his admirers are disposed to admit that this dis- 
tinction is open to just criticism. We find ourselves at a loss for support for 
the remark of Prof. Frank Ilugh Foster when he says, ‘‘ He has been 
thought to teach that a thing may be true in the religious sphere when false 
in the scientific; but it is not probable that this was his thought at all.’”’t 
If this be not at all his thought, then he bas shown a marvelous capacity 
for making himself misunderstood ; and if it be not this, we can only wonder 
what it is. He abhors metaphysics, though in this he is thoroughly incon- 
sistent with his own utterances ; and he repudiates natural theology utterly. 
Christ is so exclusively the revealer of God that nothing else reveals Him. 
Natural religion is ‘‘an imagination ” (p. 616). There is no warrant “ for 
combining a theory of things in general with the conception of God”? (p. 17). 
** Medieval and Protestant theology can claim a positively Christian char- 
acter only in so far as they neglect the scientific presuppositions of the doc- 
trine of God ” (p. 227). As for ourselves, we can only say that these senti- 
ments alone are enough to condemn almost unqualifiedly any system of 
teaching in which they find utterance. It is more than possible that, as a 
matter of fact, natural science and theology have sometimes gotten in each 
other’s way ; it is highly commendable to exalt Christ far above the cosmos ; 
but we prefer to believe with the Psalmist that ‘‘ the heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth His handiwork.”’ 

The last part of the book, treating of the consequences of Justification 
and of the religious functions growing out of Reconciliation, is character- 
istic. Prayer is practically limited to thanksgiving and petition has little 
place in it. ‘* Prayer is the expression of humility and patience, and the 
means of confirming oneself in those virtues ”’ (p. 646). This would reduce 
the hour of prayer to the mystical and indefinite something which Coleridge 
describes in his Zhe Pains of Sleep: 

‘* But, silently, by slow degrees, 
My spirit I to Love compose ; 
In humble trust mine eyelids close, 
With reverential resignation, 
No wish conceived, no thought exprest, 
Only a sense of supplication.” 


Ritschl has turned the world upside down in certain parts. His influence 
is such as must be reckoned upon and reckoned with. Mr. Garvie says that, 
‘*as regards method, purpose and results,” there is no compromise between 
it and the traditional theology. It is both radical and revolutionary. And 
yet no two men understand it alike. It is rather a point of view thana 
system of doctrine—a frame of mind than a body of teaching. Scarcely 
any two of his disciples agree with each other and yet their presuppositions 
are the same. Ritschlianism is poison to one man and angel’s food to 

* The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith, p. 70. 


+ The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, July, 1897, p. 379. 
t The Ritschlian Theology, p. 162. 
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another. Mr. L. Henry Schwab testifies that ‘tin his work, which has been 
the very practical endeavor to bring home to people, most of whom were 
very little given to thought, the comforts and the incentives of the Gospel, 
he has been immeasurably helped by Ritschl.”* But are we safe in accept- 
ing a teaching which commends itself only to those who are “ very little 
given to thought,” while it appears utterly contradictory to those who are 
guilty of the crime of thinking now and then ? And so, on the other hand, 
we take the testimony of one who isa “little given to thought ’’ and here 
itis: ‘* It (Ritschlianism) must accordingly be pronounced an artificial self- 
contradictory synthesis of heterogeneous elements, a precipitate of totally 
different intellectual tendencies, a commingling of streams from disparate 
sources, the union of which is merely apparent and outward, not inward 
and rational. Disparate elements are compounded into a unity which has 
no objective existence—which exists solely as a self-delusion of its author 
and of the numerous disciples who have reproduced it for themselves.’’+ 
We could not, if we would, hide from our eyes much that is true and good 
in this volume; but its bold points of departure from traditional lines stand 
out first in the vision of the critic. We are suspicious of the ‘‘ camel’s 
nose’’ of Agnosticism, even when christened and called Faith. Mr. John 
Fiske’s Idea of God has in it many thoughts which, in themselves, are beau- 
tiful and true, but they lose their meaning when we remember that the 
Spencerian postulates of the Cosmic Philosophy are at the bottom. A house 
built on the sand cannot stand. A religion which quarrels with the rational 
can never satisfy men who are rational. Men want the assurance that they 
are dealing with realities, not shadows; that they are seeing in God’s 
daylight, not mere moonshine. The soul declines to be satisfied with a guess 
or a groping in the legitimate region of its knowing. The mind instinctively 
aims at a comprehensive unity of all truth, and though it may not always 
compass it, it believes that it often can trace up the clues, and it always 
knows that, in any case, the unity exists. 
San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


V.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CuRistT. By the Rev. GEORGE MATHE- 
son, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. Second series. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton ; New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1901. 


This volume is a sequel to an earlier treatise upon the same theme, the 
narrative being here resumed ‘‘at the point at which the first closed—the 
feeding of the multitude in the desert of Bethsaida.””» We have before us 
not a study of the different portraits of Christ which the artists have 
painted, as the title might imply, but, in the language of the Preface, ‘‘ the 
portrait of Christ is the united impression produced upon the heart” by the 
four Evangelists whose delineation the author interprets. 

Dr. Matheson is a dreamer, a seer of visions, and very beautiful are these 
dreams and visions concerning the Christ; but one must confess to an in- 
tense disappointment at his departures from the explicit statements and 
trend of truth in the Gospels in the inferences he often draws—as, for ex- 
ample, that our Lord was, in great degree, ignorant of His true mission 
until he was nearing the close of His public work; and that there wasa 


* American Journdl of Theology, January, 1901, p. 19. 
+ Stahlin’s Want, Lotze and Ritschl, pp. 278-79. 
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fading of His hopes and of certain expectations which he had cherished 
concerning His kingdom. To speak of our Lord as “indulging the hope ”’ 
that He might raise ‘‘ a holy temple to the glory of the Father;” that ‘* dur- 
ing His life on earth He might witness the establishment of a kingdom of 
righteousness,”’ and of this hope as being ‘* His life dream, His love dream,”’ 
and as being abandoned because the people were not ready for such a move- 
ment, and of their want of readiness destroying this first dream of His filial 
love—to speak thus is assuredly to depart from the spirit of the Gospels. 
Jesus is certainly therein represented as pursuing, without faltering, one 
uninterrupted, unvarying, unchanging aim from the time, at twelve years of 
age in the Temple, when He said, ‘‘ I must be about my Father’s business,” 
until He stood before Pilate’s judgment seat and, with the cross present to 
His mind, declared: ‘* To this end was I born, that I might bear witness to 
the truth.” low strange to say of Jesus, ‘‘ He feels that He will need to 
abandon His beautiful dream.’’? These so-called ‘bitter disappointments,” 
‘* the blasting of hopes,” and the like, to Jesus were rather forms of suffer- 
ing, not unanticipated (He Himself foretold His griefs), yet not avoidable 
(He said: ** Ought not Christ to have suffered ?’’). 

In the emphasis put upon the human nature of our Lord the divine is too 
darkly overshadowed and obscured. Better the unexplained mystery of the 
divine in Jesus’ life and labors than the rationalizing of His words and acts 
and motives to bring these altogether within the sphere of a human expe- 
rience that ceases to excite the awe of the mind and heart. Indeed, through- 
out, Christ is too much represented as the Learner rather than ‘‘ the Teacher 
come from God.” ‘The aim of the Transfiguration scene was to eclipse, 
for Jesus, the darkness of death by throwing in front of it a light which was 
really behind it. That light was the hope of resurrection.’’ Thus our author. 
Was it not rather to do this for Peter and James and John, and through 
these witnesses for the world ? 

This book shows the danger of the method of interpretation adopted by 
the author, namely, ‘‘by the impression produced upon the heart.” But 
there is great beauty in this book. The language, the style, the spirit are en- 
chanting. Freshness and force characterize the entire study ; and there is 
much to bring us near to the heart of Jesus. The chapters on ‘‘ The Hour 
of the Priesthood” are highly reverent, deeply devotional throughout ; 
while the chapter that follows, entitled ‘*‘ The Meaning of Easter Morning,” 
and the final chapter, ‘‘ Has the Cross Superseded the Crown ?”’ shows the 
author’s intense loyalty to the Crucified and Risen Redeemer whose ‘‘ death 
makes Him our King.”’ ‘‘ The glory of the Easter morning is the sacrificial 
red upon its sky.’”? Each chapter closes with a prayer. Many of these pray- 
ers are exquisitely expressive of exalted feeling. A paragraph from the 
prayer attached to Chapter xxii will illustrate this: ‘* Thy kingdom comes 
in the cloud. Thy sceptre waves in the pierced hand. Thou art powerful 
in Thy prostration. Thou hast dominion in Thy dying. Thou art con- 
queror in the final cry. The wreath I bring to Calvary shall be a wreath of 
glory.”’ 

Philadelphia. Marcus A. BROwNSON. 


THE GENIUS OF PROTESTANTISM. A Book for the Times. By REv. R. 
McCuEYNE EpG@ar, M.A.,D.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, 1901. 


This is a book which has already received aclose reading by many minis- 
ters and intelligent laymen. It is well worth the reading. The perils of 
Protestantism were never greater than at present when the intellectual 
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problems of a new century of advanced thought are to be solved by means 
of the intellectual liberty which Protestantism brought to the world, in the 
use of which, alas, extremists are impatient of any restraint whatever. 
Protestantism has a great work to do in achieving new liberties—freedom 
from the tyranny of remaining wrongs, of civil, social, religious and per- 
sonal character. It is of present importance to cherish a clear conception of 
what Protestantism is—the genius of the system. It has not been unknown 
until this book appeared, but this book is so exceedingly lucid and strong 
in its statement of the case that the reader certainly knows more clearly 
than he knew before the essential elements and the peculiar power of the 
Reformation philosophy and theology. 

Our author gives us at once the true conception of the Protestant move- 
ment ‘‘as an honest effort to get back to what was primitive and apostolic.” 
And his earnestly expressed conviction is that it stands for all that is best and 
most helpful in modern times. Early and emphatic stress is laid upon the 
evil of sacerdotal tendencies in certain professedly Protestant Churches—an 
evil more marked in the Great Britain of the author than in our America, 
but which is, alas, not wanting here. ‘ Protestantism would substitute the 
reign of the prophet for that of the priest, and make the prophet’s mission 
the exposition and application of the truth as it is in Jesus, the only media- 
tor between God and man and the rightful Lord of all.” 

Dr. Edgar is not afraid of contention for the truth. Bringing forth the 
words of Jude, “ Contend earnestly for the faith which was once for all de- 
livered unto the saints,”’ he proceeds to contend, and right royally does he 
obey the injunction. Romanism, with which Protestantism must be con- 
trasted, he holds is practically another religion, so serious are the departures 
from the apostolic faith and so many are the additions to primitive truths. 
The way of salvation has been falsified and common sense outraged by per- 
versions and pretensions. Reunion with Rome on her terms is impossible, 
glorious as would be a reunited Christendom. But Protestantism is not 
merely a protest. It isa positive force and has its own essential principles. 
The unifying element is the sovereignty of God. The chief features of 
the system are the absolute supremacy of the Holy Scriptures as the ulti- 
mate Rule of Faith and Practice, justification by faith alone and the abso- 
lute sufficiency of the Grace of Christ, and the universal priesthood of 
believers. These are set forth lucidly and with strength of thought and 
language. Likewise the positive power for good in human life which is 
characteristic of Protestantism. Protestantism is leading Christendom in 
the doing of good works which are not part of the price of salvation but ex- 
pressions of gratitude for salvation which is all of grace. Protestantism is 
solving the social, economic and intellectual problems of to-day. Protest- 
antism is the patron of education, the mother of free States, the source and 
surety of human progress in general. And in these regards the contrast 
between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism is sharply drawn. 

There is much suggestive material for further thinking beyond what is 
here written, especiallv in the application of the principles of Protestantism 
to the conditions of modern life. And not the least excellence of the book 
is that it thus stimulates thought. 

Philadelphia. Marcus A. BROwnNsSON. 


Jesus Christ and the Social Question: An Examination of the Teaching of 
Jesus in its relation to some of the problems of modern social life. By 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University. 12mo, pp. 374. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1900.) This is a book of the highest quality, full of light and leading. Its 
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point of view is, of course, that of modern rationalizing Unitarianism; but 
it is also that of ethical and reverent Unitarianism : and it gives us a really 
wide-minded and solid study of the social situation of to-day in its rela- 
tion to the broad teaching of Jesus. The radical intention, ethical pas- 
sion and anti-Christian tendency of modern social speculation is frankly rec- 
ognized: and though specific teachings of Jesus are minimized and indeed 
his specific teachings largely set aside, yet it is equally frankly recognized 
that his teaching is in its mass the chief spiritual dynamic in modern life. 
We recalcitrate often from the details of the treatment: the broad effect of 
the volume seems to us to be wholesome and most instructive.—The Christian 
and Civic Economy of Large Towns. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 
Abridged and with an Introduction by Charles R. Henderson, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Chicago. 12mo, pp. ix, 350. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1900.) This is a most acceptable book. It gives usin an 
abridged but essentially complete form Chalmers’ epoch-making treatise 
and prefixes to it a very informing introduction and criticism. As the 
editor remarks: ‘If the reader prefers to agree with the author rather, 
than with the editor, he will do so at least on information and considera- 
tion of a different standpoint.’’? No one will be other than grateful for 
Prof. Henderson’s criticisms, which are always honest and appreciative. —— 
The Influence of Christ in Modern Life. Being a Study of the new Problems 
of the Church in American Society. By Newell Dwight Hillis, Pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 12mo, pp. xiv, 416. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1900.) Dr. Hillis’ volumes come to us now nearly as regularly 
as the seasons, and must be esteemed one of the factors operative in forming 
current opinion. They bear evidence of considerable, if desultory, reading of 
current literature; and are couched in an assertory style that doubtless 
commends them to a certain’ class of readers as little less than oracular. 
The writer evidently considers himself to be standing at the end of the 
age of investigation and criticism, with its results safely gathered into his 
hands, ready to build from this carefully trimmed material an enduring 
house of truth. But ‘“* carefully trimmed ”’ is scarely the epithet one would 
apply to it as it lies exhibited on his pages. Take a definition or two as 
examples—for Dr. Hillis is peculiarly rich in definitions. How will this do, 
for instance, as a definition of ‘‘ Evolution ?”—‘* Fundamentally, it is the 
doctrine of creation by gradualism rather than by instantaneous fiat.” Zz vi 
verbi, one would fancy ‘‘ creation’? and ‘ evolution” to be antitheses: 
‘*creation’’ naturally means origination, and ‘‘ evolution”? modification, 
and by the very fact of meaning modification ‘‘ evolution” presupposes 
something to modify and therefore cannot by any possibility mean ‘ crea- 
tion.”? Thus ‘‘ evolution ”’ is just defined out of existence: though in the 
sequel it emerges that it is the precise opposite that is aimed at, viz., that 
the idea of ‘‘ creation’ should be blunted rather to a form of ‘* modifica- 
tion.” Take another definition from the same address. ‘Sin,’? we read, 
‘is the struggle for supremacy between the animal forces and the higher 
spiritual powers.’’ That is, again, there is no such thing as “sin:” for 
“sin” is, if anything, a moral fact, and a struggle for supremacy between 
two normal elements of our nature is not a moral fact. There is undenia- 
bly a great deal of heat evolved in such discussions as Dr. Hillis gives us: 
but can there be much light shed by such bungling handling ? Turn to the 
most famous address in the collection—the address which we Presbyterians, 
immersed in our controversy over the ** Revision of the Creed,”’ may sorrow- 
fully point to as ‘‘the cause of all our woe.’”’ In the midst of a page of 
amazing because wholly artificial warmth of language, we meet such a sen- 
tence as this: ‘* What! read the story of Christ’s life, love, sufferings and 
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death, and then charge God with ‘ particularly and unchangeably design- 
ing’ tke majority of His children to eternal torment!’’ Of course the 
** Confession of Faith ’—which we are told here confuses the devil with God 
—makes no such monstrous suggestion. It asserts on the contrary that God 
particularly and unchangeably designs all His children to eternal bliss ; and 
it does not even make a suggestion that these, God’s children, constitute a 
minority of the race. Such violence of indiscriminate invective as Dr. 
Hillis uses is accordingly the product of something else than exact thought. 
There is, to be sure, much that is strongly said in the book and some things 
are truly said. But for the most part, we must confess, it is but the old 
song of human sufficiency sung in an unusually strident tone. If any 
‘“* Gospel ’’ can be infused into it by singing it in these tones—why let it be 
so sung by all means. But one has his—historically grounded—doubts.— 
The Integrity of Christian Science. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 32mo, pp. v, 
151. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900.) Mrs. Whit- 
ney wishes to oppose the real Christian Science to the pretentious ‘* Christian 
Science ’’ which is now troubling the community, and proceeds to her task 
with great literary grace and incisiveness of touch. One is constantly 
delighted with her keen thrusts, deiivered too in such a genial spirit: but 
it is impossible to surrender oneself wholly to her guidance, inasmuch as 
her own ontology rests on such an extreme doctrine of the immanence of 
God as barely to escape hylozoism—if, indeed, it does escape it. ‘Out of 
His own Being God brought forth the world.” ‘‘ Matter is not by itself; 
it cannot be, it never is, apart from spirit.”——Christian Science. By the 
Rev. J. P. Sheraton, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Wycliffe College, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 12mo, pp. 44. (Toronto: 1891.) A sane and searching 
criticism of one of the most vicious of the ‘‘ strong delusions ”’ that vex our 
time. The philosophy, the therapeutics and the religion of Christian 
Science are treated in turn; each prudently, each adequately, each defini- 
tively.—tThe Angels and Their Ministrations. By Robert M. Patterson, D.D., 
LL.D., Author of ‘* Paradise,” etc., ‘* Visions of Heaven,” etc. 12mo, pp. 
138. (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1900.) It 1s doubtless due To” 
the general desupernaturalization of thought characteristic of our day that 
the whole Scriptural pneumatology is so little in the mind of the modern 
Christian. Dr. Patterson’s little book performs a needed service in recall-/ 
ing attention to the ‘* Angels.’? He writes soberly, and well, and adapts the 
book to the uses of the people. On one or two points we should not be able 
to go with him—as, for example, when he assigns corporeity to angels (p. 19), 
or pronounces the Jewish opinion that ‘‘ all the evil inflicted on mankind is 
brought on them by evil angels,’? without more ado, ‘‘ erroneous ”’ (p. 62). 
Certainly some of it is—we remember Job and Paul’s thorn in the flesh for 
example: and it is a not unlikely opinion that the evil angels are God’s min- 
isters of evil even as the good are the ministers of good. Possibly too the 
assertion (p. 16) that the redeemed dead ‘‘ do not become angels ”’ should be 
somewhat qualified: as intended, it is, of course, simply true; but it may 
be that the word ‘‘ angel ”’ is sometimes applied to dead persons. These are 
small matters. The book is a good book and well calculated to remind us 
that we are not left desolate in the world, but there are blessed beings all 
about us, ministers of our Father’s will, who have received charge concern- 
ing us and who are able and willing to encamp around about us for our 
good.—tChrist Came Again. The Parousia of Christa Past Event: the King- 
dom of Christ a Present Fact: with a Consistent Eschatology. By William 
S. Urmy, D.D. 12mo, pp. 394. (New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: 
Curts & Jennings [1900].) This book is divided into two distinct parts. 
The first is an argument for the preterist view of the Second Coming. It 
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proceeds by attempting to show first that ‘‘ the Parousia is an event, not a 
dispensation, that dispensation not to end with a cataclysm but to be 
extended indefinitely ’’: and secondly, that this event has already taken 
place. The second part is an attempt to construct an eschatology con- 
sistent with this praeteristic position. In the first part obligation is especi- 
ally acknowledged to the writings of J. Stuart Russell, J. P. Warren, Dean 
Fariar, M. 8. Terry, to whom, for the second part, R. S. Foster is added. 
In the last chapter some of the adjustments in current credal expressions 
which would be required by the author’s views are pointed out. The state- 
ment of ‘‘ the Three Creeds ”’—‘t and from thence shall come again at the 
end of the world to judge the quick and the dead,’”’ must go; and of course 
that of the Anglican and Methodist Articles of Religion, ‘* and there sitteth 
until he return to judge all men at the last day ’’: besides there must be several 
changes made in the current rituals for the burial of the dead, and numerous 
ones in the current hymnologies. Why these changes should be made is 
not, however, apparent to us. Why not simply apply the same kind of 
exegesis to these statements as is applied to their Scriptural basis ?—— 
Messiah’s Second Advent. A Study in Eschatology. By Calvin Goodspeed, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in McMas- 
ter University, Toronto, Ontario. 12mo, pp. 288. (Toronto: William 
Briggs, 1900.) Dr. Goodspeed has given us in this volume a sane and con- 
vincing popular argument for the post-millennial view of the second advent. 
It does not supersede Dr. David Brown’s more thoroughly wrought-out trea- 
tise, but it is worthy to stand by its side and will be found more useful for 
popular purposes.—The Post-Millennial Advent: When the Church May Ex- 
pect the Second Coming of Christ. By Rev. Aiexander Hardie. 64mo, pp. 74. 
(New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings [1900}.). A 
vest-pocket argument for post-millennialism. The specialty of the booklet is 
the central place it gives in the argument to our Lord’s ‘t Apocalypse.’?—— 
The Things Beyond the Tomb. In a Catholic Light. By the Rev. 7. H. 
Passmore, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Sacred Vestments,”’ ‘‘Crus Heptachada,”’ 
etc. 12mo, pp. x, 136. (London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1900.) By ‘Catholic’? our author means, shortly, ‘* Pusey- 
ite”’—if we may usetheterm. He is writing from the Romanizing Anglican 
standpoint. He is writing for, nut theologians, but the simple: and he 
therefore writes in all simplicity and with admirable clearness and prudence. 
The book is distinctly a successful one from its point of view and for its 
purpose. It is beautifully printed.—Why Infants are Baptized. An Essay 
by Erskine N. White. 12mo, pp. 111. (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 190.) Dr. White gives us here a very welcome and a very attractive 
defense of infant baptism. He is quite right in insisting that baptism, if 
given to infants, must have the same significance for them that it has for 
adults (p. 15), and in pointing out that therefore the whole question turns 
on “ the significance of the sacrament’ (p. 21). He is also quite 1ight in 
remarking, as the hinge of the whole controversy, the fact that baptism is 
administered in any case--whether to adults or infants—on presumption. 
We do not go so fully with him when he expounds what the thing is that 
is presumed: he speaks of it as ‘‘ regeneration,’? and he seems to think of 
this in the close sense in which ‘‘ regeneration ”’ is defined in modern theolo- 
gizing. Weshould prefer to say that what baptism symbolizes is ‘* regenera- 
tion ’’ in the broader sense, viz., that of total salvation; and what it pre- 
sumes as already present in the recipient is not ‘‘ regeneration ’”’ but designa- 
tion as a child of God. The syllogism as we should draw it out runs thus: 
All God’s children have a right to the ordinances of His house; we are 
accordingly bound to grant these ordinances to all whom we must presume 
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to be His children; the grounds on which our presumption rests may be 
various—-now a promise, now a profession—but the thing presumed is the 
same; the stages of development in the divine life may be varivus, no subjec- 
tive change need yet to have taken place at all—what is necessary is the pre- 
sumption that it has taken place, is taking place or is to take place. 
Essentially Dr. White and we stand on the same ground: any differences 
that exist concern matters of minor adjustment. His book should have a 
wide circulation and is well adapted to relieve doubts and hesitation in wide 
circles. Public Worship. By T. Harwood Pattison, Professor of Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology in the Rochester Theological Seminary, Author of 
‘*The Making of the Sermon,’ ete. S8vo, pp. viii, 271. (Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1900.) This excellent book supplies 
a great need and supplies it admirably. Dr. Pattison recognizes that there 
are three strategic points in the work of a minister—the pastoral work, the 
religious service and the sermon—and in this book undertakes to do justice to 
the second of these, which he thinks likely among Protestants to be thrust 
too much inacorner. His purpose is to give all the parts of Public Worship 
their due importance. The book opens with four chapters, covering about 
eighty-six pages, in which the more general topics are discussed. Then come 
three chapters on ‘‘ Public Prayer,” covering about fifty pages. Next 
comes a chapter on the reading of the Scriptures, followed by two on Music 
in the Public Service. Four chapters on special services conclude the book. 
The treatment is throughout sane and judicious, and the book should be of 
eminent service both in and out of our seminaries.——Spiritual Decency and 
Order. A Sermon Preached in the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, January 20, 1901, by the Pastor, ev. Marcus A. Brownson, D.D. 
Printed by request of the elders of the church. 8vo, pp. 15. In this excel- 


lent sermon stress is first laid on the corporate activities of the Church in 
the diet of worship, and then on what lies back of a well-ordered public wor- 
ship of God, in the preparation of the individual worshiper to fill his place 
worthily in the congregational worship. 


‘‘We are living,’’ says Dr. Brownson, “in the age of democracy, therefore our dignity is 
endangered. It is the age of toleration, and the truth must not be sacrificed. It is preéminently 
the period of liberty—and our peril is laxity. .The perils of Protestantism are not less real than 
those of Catholicism. If the undue emphasis laid upon the outward regularity of worship 
tends to formality, and the spirit of adoration is apt to be lost in the letter of specified forms, 
a disproportionate individual freedom strongly leads to an irregularity and an entire neglect, 
vastly worse.’’ 


Is not Dr. Brownson here touching the wound from which we are in the 
gravest danger in all our corporate religious life and expression ?—— Effective 
Preaching. By the Iev. William W. McKinney, D.D. 24mo, pp. 28. 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1900.) An admirable address out- 
lining the elements of effective preaching. The Consecration Meeting. 
With twelve separate plans for conducting the year’s meetings. By Wil- 
liam T. Ellis. 32mo, pp. 15. (Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, n.d.) Good words of advice to onr Christian Endeavor socie- 
ties.—— Ecclesiastical Discipline. Its Necessity, Purpose and Methods as 
Shown in the Presbyterian Book of Discipline. By ev. F. C. Monfort, 
D.D. 32mo, pp. 64. (Cincinnati, Ohio: The Herald and Presbyter Office, 
1900.) Our fathers taught us that the exercise of discipline is one of the 
marks of the true Church, ccérdinate with the presence in it of the Word 
and Sacraments. But “discipline” has fallen much into desuetude of late ; 
and there seems to have grown up a rooted dislike to its exercise, that does 
not bode well for the Church’s health in the future. Dr. Monfort has read 
the signs of the times, and from week to week spoken wisely and well on the 
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subject in the editorial columns of his paper, The Herald and Presbyter. He 
now gathers these articles together in this booklet and sends them out in a 
convenient form—on a mission, let us hope, of education. It is a true and 
important view of the matter that he urges, and it is to be wished that the 
Church may attend to it.——Christian Knowledge Lectures. Principles of 
Religious Education. A Course of Lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Sunday-school Commission of the Diocese of New York. With an 
Introduction by the Right Reverend Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of New York. 12mo, pp. xx, 292. (London, New York and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1900.) This volume of ten lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the Sunday-school Commission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York, is a solid contribution to the solving of the 
puzzling problem of the religious instruction of youth. The ten lectures and 
their subjects are as follows: ‘* Religious Instruction and its Relation to 
Education,” by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., of Columbia Univer- 
sity ; ‘*‘ The Educational Work of the Christian Church,” by the Rt. Rev. 
William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D.; ‘Religious Instruction in Eng- 
land, France, Germany and the United States,’ by Prof. Charles De Garmo, 
Ph.D., of Cornell University ; ‘‘ The Content of Religious Instruction,” by 
the Very Rev. George Hodges, D.D. ; ‘‘ The Sunday-school and its Course 
of Study,”’ by the Rev. Pascal Harrower, Chairman of the Sunday-school 
Commission of the Diocese of New York ; ‘* The Preparation of the Sunday- 
school Teacher,’’ by Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., Examiner, New York Board 
of Education ; ‘‘ The Religious Content of the Child-Mind,’? by President 
G. Stanley Hall, D.D., President of Clark University ; ‘‘ The Use of Biogra- 
phy in Religious Instruction,’ by Prof. Frank Morton McMurry, Ph.D., 
Columbia University ; ‘‘ The Use of Geography in Religious Instruction,” by 
Prof. Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Brown University ; and ‘* The Study of the 
Bible as Literature,” by Prof. Richard G. Moulton, M.A., of Chicago Univer- 
sity. In these lectures those who have the teaching of our Sabbath- 
schools really at heart will find the basis for well-founded opinions 
and guidance to real progress.——A Practical Handbook on Sunday-school 
Work. By Jtev. L. HE. Peters, Sunday-school Missionary and Leader of 
Sunday-school Institutes. 12mo, pp. 128. (Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1900.) An excellent handbook, dealing with (1) how 
we teach and (2) whom we teach—under the former head the methods 
of Sabbath-school work falling for discussion; and under the latter an 
outline study of the scholar being attempted.——Lessons from the Desk. 
Containing Five Series of Lessons on the Bible, Suitable for Normal 
Classes or Supplemental Lessons, with illustrative diagrams. By Harold 
Kennedy. 12mo, pp. 160. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1900.) The six (not five) series of lessons contained in this 
book include: (1) a series of fifteen on the books of the Bible and 
their contents; (2) ten on the authority and history of the canon; (8) five 
on the cardinal doctrines and redemption; (4) ten on: the historical 
geography of the Bible; (5) ten on a Palestine pilgrimage; and (6) ten on 
Shemitic history.——One Year of Sunday-school Lessons for Young Children. A 
manual for teachers and parents, presenting a series of Sunday-school 
lessons, selected, arranged and adapted, for the use of the youngest classes. 
By Florence U. Palmer. Small 4to, pp. xvi, 226. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1900.) A thoroughly good book. 
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